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PREFACE. 


To  descant  ou  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  Poems  of 
Ossian,  is  evidently  unnecessary;  nor  need  we  dwell 
upon  the  singular  interest  attached  to  them  as  relics 
preserved  by  oral  tradition  during  a  period  of  fifteen 
centuries.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  surprising  that  no 
one  has  hitherto  attempted  to  give  the  public  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  his  genuine  Remains,  less  faulty  than 
that  of  Macpherson,  who,  while  he  professes  to  trann- 
late  literally,  omits  and  adds  whole  lines,  and  altcr8 
at  pleasure.  Hardly  one  of  his  favourite  phrases  ever 
occurs  in  the  Gaelic — such  as  other  days^  other  years^ 
feast  of  shells^  mildly-hlushing^  darkly-r oiling^  dark- 
tumbling^  oozy  rock^  streamy  roar^  &c.,  &c.  Not  only 
was  he  often  misled  by  his  hurry  and  his  ignorance  of 
the  idiom,  but  he  very  frequently  departed  from  the 
sense  of  the  original,  with  a  view  either  to  improve 
the  style  or  to  obviate  anticipated  objections,  and 
sometimes  to  gratify  his  own  prejudices.  Thus  he 
alters  every  passage  in  which  Ossian  speaks  of  himself 
as  king,  since  he  had  never  heard  of  any  king  of  that 
name;  he  uniformly  omits  everything,  said  in  praise 
of  the  Scandinavians  or  the  Irish;  and  when  Ossian 
says  that  Swaran  was  "  like  a  chafed  (wild)  boar^''''  he 
thinks  it  better  to  say  he  was  "  tail  as  a  stag.''''  No 
Gaelic  dictionary  had  then  appeared,  wliile  Macpherson 
I    knew  only  the  dialect  of  his  native  district,  which  diflFers 
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VI  PREFACE. 

widely  from  that  of  the  poems.  Hence  some  strangi 
passages  in  his  translation,  as  when  he  tells  us  "  thei 
groans  were  like  thunder,"  where  Ossian  has  shcmts. 

Justice  both  to  the  bard  and  to  such  as  relish  hi 
works,  seems  therefore  to  demand  a  new  translation 
The  present  version  is  an  attempt  to  supply  the  de- 
sideratum. For  its  faults  I  hope  I  may  claim  some 
indulgence,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  rendering 
closely  into  intelligible  English,  poems  remarkable  f(M 
their  idiomatic  and  concise  style,  and  composed  in  aH 
obsolete  dialect,  whose  poetic  vocabulary  is  extremelj 
copious.  I  was  obliged  in  several  instances  to  render 
three  or  four  Gaelic  terms  by  the  same  expression! 
The  disadvantage  of  the  absence  of  metre  and  rhymej 
is  so  obvious  that  no  reader  will  fail  to  make  a  du^ 
allowance  for  it.  I  might  easily  have  rendered  th^ 
whole  into  octosyllabic  blank  verse;  but  the  metK 
would  not,  in  this  case,  compensate  for  the  loss  of  per 
feet  fidelity  to  the  original.  i 

I  did  not  consider  it  any  part  of  my  business  t^ 
alter  or  modify  such  expressions  as  may  appear  harsb 
flat,  or  strange.  The  translation  is  as  literal  as  X 
regard  to  perspicuity  and  the  idiom  of  the  Englisl 
language,  would  possibly  allow.  The  lines  correspond 
with  those  of  the  original ;  and  the  quantity  is  made  thi 
same  where  this  could  be  done  merely  by  using  poetic 
forms,  or  altering  the  arrangement  of  words  in  the  line 

The  evidences  for  the  genuineness  of  the  poems  ii 
Macpherson's  Collection,  are  given  in  the  Disserta 
tion,  with  an  answer  to  every  plausible  objection.  M] 
reasons  for  considering  those  in  Dr  Smith^s  OoUectioi 
not  genuine,  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Edinburgh,  \Wi  August,  1841. 
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A  VIEW  OF  THE  EVIDENCES 


FOATHB 


GENUINENESS   OF   OSSIAN'S    POEMS, 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  OBJECTIONS. 


PART  I, 

The  Guielic*  PoenUy  published  under  the  eanetion  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  London^  were  collected  by  Mr  Jamee 
Ma^cpherson  in  the  Highlands  and  the  Hebrides^  where 
they  were  uniformly  ascribed  to  Ossian,  who  was  said 
to  have  lived  at  a  very  remote  period. 

Every  person  will  allow  that  this  proposition  is  not  so 
improbable  as  to  render  any  positive  evidences  of  its  truth 
inadmissible.  The  conclusiveness  of  these  evidences  will 
best  appear  from  a  simple  detail  of  every  material  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  poems,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween their  being  collected  and  their  first  publication. 

Mr  John  Home,  the  author  of  "  Douglas,"  happening  to 
be  at  Moffat  in  the  summer  of  1759,  he  there  met  with  Mr 
James  Macpherson,  who  was  attending  his  pupil  Mr  Graham, 
younger  of  Balgowan,  (the  present  Lord  Lynedoch.)  Pro- 
fessor Adam  Fergusson  had  previously  told  Mr  Home,  that 
there  were  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands  some  remains  ol 
ancient  Gaelic  poetry;  and  he  mentioned  one  poem  which 
he  had  heard  repeated,  and  thought  very  beautiful.     Falling 

*  More  properly  Gaidfic, 
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4  PRELIMINARY  DISSERTATION. 

the  poems,  he  would  better  give  him  the  MS.  for  wh 
might  expect  hie  friendship  and  a  future  reward.     Th 
accordingly  did  so;   and  his  brother  Malcolm  (from 
affidavit,  made  in  1800,*  these  particulars  are  extrj 
avers,  that  it  was  a  quarto,  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
and  that  he  never  afterwards  heard  of  it. 

While  in  this  island,  he  fell  in  with  Captain  Ales 
Morrison,  who  afterwards  assisted  him  in  translatin 
transcribing.  From  him  he  received  several  poems,  sc 
which  he  translated  and  published,  justly  considerii 
rest  corrupt  or  q)urious.t  Much  about  the  same 
he  accidentally  met,  at  the  house  of  Dr  John  Macph 
minister  of  Sleat,  with  one  Ewan  Macpherson,  a  Bad 
acquaintance,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  his  namesak( 
the  opposite  coast  of  Cnoidart,  where  he  then  kept  a  s 
As  he  was  a  superior  Gaelic  scholar,  the  Doctor  an 
Macpherson  urged  him  very  much  to  accompany  the  lal 
Long  Island,  that  he  might  take  down  from  recitatior 
of  Ossian  s  poems  as  were  to  be  found  in  that  quarter 
was  persuaded  to  go  as  far  as  Dunvegan;  and  on  rea 
that  place,  he  was  induced  by  Macleod  of  Talisker 
Maclean  of  Coll,  to  embark  with  Macpherson  for 
There  he  attended  him  for  three  or  four  weeks,  during 
time  he  took  down  several  of  Ossian's  poems  from  recit 
and  delivered  them  to  James  Macpherson,  who  was  s* 
present  when  they  were  taken  down.  He  likewise 
cured  for  him,  from  Neil  Mac-Murrich,  the  represen 
of  the  celebrated  bards  of  that  name,  a  Graelic  manu 
of  the  size  of  a  New  Testament,  containing  a  few  hist 
pieces,  and  some  of  Ossian's  poems.  J  Mac-Murrich, 
the  same  time,  delivered  to  him  several  MSS.  belong: 
Clanranald;  and  one  of  his  own,  nearly  as  thick  as  a '. 
but  longer  and  broader.     For  the  last — ^which,  among 

*  Appendix  to  Report,  p.  93.    Alexander  had  died  in  1780. 

+  Appendix,  p.  176  et  seq, 

X  Ewan  Macpherson's  Declaration,  Appendix,  p.  P4. 
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poemsof  Ossian's,  contained  ^^  Berrathou" — Macphenongavo 
him  a  missive,  promising  to  restore  it.*  Clanianald  like- 
vise  gave  him  an  order  on  one  Donald  Maodonald,  a  shop- 
keeper in  Edinburgh,  for  a  folio  iMbhar  dearg^  containing 
aome  of  Ossian's  poems.t  This  maniiscript  had  been  tran- 
scribed bj  Clanranald  himself  from  one  which  had  been 
fortiyely  conveyed  to  Ireland,  along  with  another  which 
contained  manj  of  Ossian's  poems4 

Mr  Macpherson  afterwards  proceeded  to  Badenoch,  bis 
QfttiYe  district.  Here  he  passed  some  time  at  Laggan,  with 
the  Rev.  Andrew  €kdlie,an  intimate  acquaintance  and  friend, 
who  was  then  minister  of  that  parish.  While  in  this  gen- 
tieman's  house,  he  was  very  busily  employed  on  the  transla- 
tion, and  they  sometimes  differed  about  the  meaning  of 
certain  words  in  the  MSS.     Mr  Gbllie  states  that  he  per- 

*0f  theie  Eivan  seems  to  have  heud  nothing:  James  probably  oonsider- 

iBgliim  merely  his  drudge. 

fRev.  A.  MacNeill^s  Letter,  and  Lachlan  Mac-Murricb^  Declaration,  in 
Appendix  to  Report. 

t"  It  is  singular,  that,  in  Walker'^s '  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Irish 
Biu^,*  printed  aimo  1786,  there  is  an  account  of  a  young  lady,  who  saw 
tvo  volumes  of  what  she  considered  to  be  Irish  manuscript  poems,  in  the 
possession  of  a  labourer,  which  she  had  often  heard  him  read  to  a  rustic 
»idience  in  her  fiather''s  fields.  As  soon  as  she  perused  Macphei-son^s  Ossian, 
she  was  surprised  to  find,  in  that  work,  her  favourite  tales,  decked  witli 
Qieretricions  ornaments.  There  is  some  reason  to  imagine  that  one  of  these 
iii^ascripts  must  have  been  the  identical  one  which  had  been  lost  by  Clan- 
^ald ;  for  the  lady  remembered  the  poem  of  Carthon  as  one  of  them,  in 
fl'AtcA  sfe  ikinla  Macpherson  kept  very  close  to  the  original.  This  circum- 
stuice  is  of  more  importance,  as,  in  fact,  that  poem  is  one,  the  authenticity 
of  which  has  been  peculiarly  contested,  which  was  never  heard  of  by  the 
'^e  of  Carthon  in  Ireland,  though,  in  Miss  Brooke *8  collection,  a  poem 
^ed  Conloch,  having  some  resemblance  to  it,  is  to  be  found. 

"This  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  a  note  to  Walker's  Historical  Me- 
'"'ob,  pp.  41,  42.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate,  as  Mr  Walker  justly  ob- 
"^r^es,  tnat  these  precious  volumes  are  irrecoverably  lost.'' — Sinclair's  Diss. 
p.  39.~The  worthy  Baronet  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  there 
*ere  two  MSS.  brought  to  Ireland,  (see  App,  pp.  18  and  19,)  and  it  is  highly 
Pfohable  that  these  were  the  very  volumes  seen  in  the  peasant's  possession. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr  MacNeill  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  fact  stated 
hy  Walker,  when  he  mentioned  that  these  MSS.  were  brought  to  Ireland, 
"» his  letter  to  Dr  Blair,  dated  23d  December,  1 763.  As  many  of  those  who 
S^ve  their  evidences  on  the  subject  of  the  genuineness  of  Ossian,  had  no  com- 
munication with  each  other,  and  were  applied  to  quite  unexpectedly,  it  was 
"•^orally  impossible  that  all  their  testimonies  could  have  been  free  from  irre- 
^^Dcilable  discrepancies,  had  they  not  strictly  adhered  to  truth. 
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fectly  remembered  many  of  the  volumes  were  said  at  tb 
close  to  have  been  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  four 
teenth  century,  by  Paul  Mac-Murrich,  bard  to  Clanranald. 
They  consisted  of  a  dark  and  coarse,  but  limber,  vellum 
and  from  the  correctness  of  the  spelling,  and  every  poeu 
having  its  first  word  most  elegantly  flourished  and  gilded 
red,  yellow,  blue,  or  green,  both  were  of  opinion  that  thougl 
the  bard  collected  them,  they  must  have  been  written  by  ai 
ecclesiastic.  Mr  Gallie  often  read  here  and  there  whil 
Macpherson  was  engaged  in  translating.  He  affirms  thai 
by  worm-eating  and  other  injuries,  there  were  occasionall; 
words,  and  even  lines,  so  obscured  as  to  be  illegible;  an* 
that  if  Macpherson  did  not  recover  his  very  words  and  ideai 
the  substitution  did  not  discredit  the  bard.t  In  two  o 
three  instances,  Macpherson  execrated  the  man  who  dictate 
to  the  amanuensis,  saying  it  was  himself  who  now  spoke 
and  not  Ossian.f  "WTien  interrogated,  about  forty  yeai 
afterwards,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society,  a 
to  whether  Macpherson  found  the  poem  of  Fingal  ajs  he  gav 
it  to  the  public,  Mr  Gallie  replied  that  he  could  not,  at  tht 
distance  of  time,  positively  say;  but  he  well  rememberer 
that  when  he  first  read  the  translation,  he  concluded  thi 
he  did.§ 

Mr  Macpherson  was  at  Ruthven  in  the  latter  end  i 
October,  as  appears  by  his  letter  from  that  place  to  the  Re^ 

*  I  think  the  Rev.  gentleman,  forgetting  that  the  fourteenth  century  end* 
with  1400,  meant  the  fifteenth;  for  Macpherson  of  Strathmashie,  who  w- 
often  with  them  at  the  time,  speaks  of  one  written  in  1410  as  the  oldest.- 
Letter  to  Dr  Blair  in  App.  p.  9.  They  likewise  seem  to  have  mistake 
Katd  (a  contraction  of  Caaul)  for  Paw.    Cadul  was  the  hard^s  real  name 

f  It  is  not  to  he  inferred  from  this,  that  such  lines  are  wanting  in  tl 
edition  of  "  Fingal,^^  afterwards  published;  for,  from  some  specimens  of  tb 
version  given  by  Mr  Grallie  (Report,  pp.  32  and  143,)  it  is  evident,  that  tl 
former  was  taken  from  another,  and  a  superior  version,  probably  that  coJ 
tained  in  the  folio  MS.  for  which  Macpherson  received  an  order  from  Clai 
ranald,(App.  p.  19,)  and  which,  no  doubt,  was  duly  delivered  to  him,  thoug 
he  never  took  the  trouble  of  using  this  copy  to  correct  his  translation,  whic 
still  ^rees  more  closely  with  the  inferior  version. 

X  Gallie^s  letter  to  Rev.  D.  Kemp,  in  Report,  p.  44. 

§  Mr  Gbtllie^s  Letter  to  C.  Macintosh,  Esq.,  in  Report,  p.  30  et  seq. 
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James  MacLagan,  then  minister  of  Amulree,  in  which  he 
requests  that  Mr  MacLagan  would  do  him  the  flavour  of 
transmitting  to  him  his  ooUection  of  ancient  poems;  and 
informs  him  that  he  intended  visiting  Moll  and  the  coast  of 
Argyle,  to  enlarge  his  own  collection.*  It  would  appear 
that)  heioire  returning  to  Edinhurgh,  he  did  visit  Argyle,  as 
he  had  intended,  and  got  some  MSS.  from  the  Fletchers  of 
Glenforsa,  in  MuU.t 

Daring  his  tour,  he  occasionally  wrote  to  Dr  Blair  and 
others,  informing  them  of  his  progress  in  collecting,  either 
in  MS.  or  from  recitation.     He  arrived  in  Edinburgh  about 
the  beginning  of  January  1761,  and  took  lodgings  immedi- 
ately below  Dr  Blair,  whom  he  saw  very  frequently,  and 
to  whom  he  often  repeated  at  dinner,  parts  of  what  he  had 
that  day  translated.     As  the  Doctor  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
Gaelic,  he  never  looked  into  his  papers;  but  several  gentle- 
I    men  who  knew  that  language  weU,  particularly  Professor 
Fergnsson,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Alexander  Macaulay,  chaplain 
to  the  42d  regiment,  saw  some  which  appeared  to  tbcni  t(» 
he  old  MSS.;  and  they  said,  that  on  comparing  Maepberson's 
version  with  the  original,  they  found  it  faithful  in  any  part 
they  read.  J 

Soon  after  bis  arrival,  be  wrote  Mr  MacLagan,  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  some  Gaelic  poems,  and  desiring  him 
to  send  any  other  pieces  be  could.  In  this  letter,  dated  1  Gtli 
January,  1761,§  be  says — "I  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
%  my  hands  on  a  pretty  complete  poem,  and  truly  epic, 
concerning  Fingal.  The  antiquity  of  it  is  easily  asccrtain- 
^;  and  it  is  not  only  superior  to  anything  in  that  language, 
hut  reckoned  not  inferior  to  the  more  polite  performances  of 
other  nations  in  that  way.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  pub- 
lishing the  original,  if  it  will  not  clog  the  work  too  much." 

*  MacpWson's  Letter  to  Mr  MacLagan,  dated  •27th  Oct.,  ITO'O.     Appen- 
dix,?. 153. 
+  Appendix,  p.  176.       J  Blair's  Letter  to  Mr  Muckeuzie,  in  Appendix. 
§  Appendix,  p.  1.54. 
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He  again  writes  to  his  reyerend  correspondent,  thankiiai 
him  for  four  additional  poems,  and  adding,  that  he  intended 
to  pahlish  by  subscription,  and  that  he  was  very  much  hur- 
ried.* 

On  finishing  the  translation  of  Fingal,  and  the  otbff 
poems  contained  in  the  first  volume,  he  went  to  LondoOi 
where  he  was  patronised  by  Lord  Bute,  and  published  il  '■ 
early  in  1 762.     In  the  preface  to  this  volume,  he  stated  ^bski 
he  had  been  prevented  from  publishing  the  originals,  becansi^ 
he  had  got  no  subscribers;  but  that  he  designed  either  tt 
print  them,  or  to  deposit  copies  in  some  public  library,  to 
prevent  so  ancient  a  monument  of  genius  from  being  lost 
Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  Dr  Blair  pub-' 
lished  the  first  edition  of  his  celebrated  Dissertation,  most  of  ^ 
which  had  been  previously  delivered  at  the  University,  itt 
the.  form  of  lectures.     Timora  and  the  rest  of  the  smaller : 
poems,  appeared  in  1763,  with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Bute,ai.' 
whose  command,  it  states,  they  were  translated.     As  hil 
own  knowledge  of  the  Graelic  was  not  extensive,  he  was  as- 
sisted, while  engaged  in  writing  this  volume,  by  CaptaiA 
Morrison,  mentioned  above,  with  whom  he  had  probably 
entered  into  some  engagements  before  leaving  Skye,  or,  at 
least,  before  his  return  to  Edinburgh.     This  gentleman  de- 
clared that  Macpherson,  who,  he  said,  was  no  great  poet, 
could  as  soon  write  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  or  create  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  ajs  compose  a  poem  like  one  of  Ossian's.t    It 
was  their  usual  practice,  when  any  passage  occurred  which 
they  did  not  understand,  either  to  omit  it  entirely,  or  to 
gloss  it  over  with  any  expression  that  harmonized  with  the 
context.  X     The  first  Duan  of  Timora  had  been  published  in 
the  former  volume.     Mr  Macpherson  informs  us  in  the  pre- 
face that  he  had  subsequently  received  from  various  sources 
the  detached  parts  of  that  poem,  and  connected  them  as  the 
• 

*  Appendix,  p.  156. 
+  Appendix,  p.  177. 
:{:  Graham's  h&a&y  on  Ossian,  p.  284. 
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sense,  and  the  tale  or  argument  required.     Thifl  volume  con- 
tained the  original  of  the  seyenth  book  of  Timora.* 

Br  Blair  soon  afiterwards  published  an  enlaiged  edition  of 
his  Dissertation,  embracing  remarks  on  the  poema  in  the 
second  Tolnme.  Any  observations  on  this  weU-known  Dis- 
sertation would  be  entirely  superfluous. 

The  account  given  of  these  poems  was  so  singular,  and  ap- 
parently so  improbable,  that,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
anticipated,  doubts  of  their  genuineness  arose  immediately 
after  their  appearance.  These,  however,  were  partly  caused, 
and  generally  strengthened  by  prejudices,  and  by  the  strange 
condact  of  the  translator  himself^  who  took  no  steps  to 
remove  them.  The  celebrated  Hume,  therefore,  who  felt 
mnch  interested  in  the  subject,  wrote  to  Dr  Blair,  (who,  he 
B^d,  had  become  the  father  of  this  child  of  the  brain  by 
adoption,  Macpherson  having  abandoned  all  care  of  it,)  and 
earnestly  advised  him,  as  no  assistance  could  be  expected 
fe)m  the  translator,  to  procure  direct  testimonies  that  the 
originals  really  existed,  t 

The  Doctor  accordingly  applied,  either  porsoniilly  or  hy 
letter,  to  several  individuals  of  credit  and  honour,  who  wore 
well  acquainted  with  the  Gaelic,  desiring  to  know  their  real 
opinion  of  the  translation.  The  substance  of  their  testimo- 
nies was  given  by  the  Doctor  in  an  Appendix  to  lii«  Dis- 
sertation. He  has  been  censured  for  not  giving  the  answers 
to  his  letters  at  length,  but  without  any  just  cause;  for  all 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  applied,  concurred,  without 
a  single  exception,  in  thinking  the  poems  genuine:  there 
was  no  counter  evidence  to  suppress;  and  therefore  it  was 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  improper  to  swell  the  Appendix 
l>y  inserting  particulars  which  were  irrelevant  to  the  8ub- 

*  The  reason  alleged  for  publishing  this  particular  part,  was,  the  variety 
of  m^sures  which  occur  in  it.  But  such  of  these  as  are  peculiar  to  this  Duan, 
evidently  spring  from  the  errors  of  the  text ;  for  it  seems  to  have  suffered 
more  from  reciters  and  transcribers  than  any  other  part  extant  of  Ossian's 
works, 
t  Hume's  Letters  to  Dr  Blair,  in  Report,  p.  4-11. 
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ject,  and  would  senre  only  to  waste  the  reader  s  time 
patience,  and  to  distract  lus  attention. 

Colonel  Mackaj  of  Bighoose,  Campbell  of  Airds^  Mac 
tosh  of  Mackintosh,  and  Captain  Macdonell  of  Keppocl 
concorred  in  testifying,  both  from  general  report  and  : 
their  own  knowledge  of  the  originals,  that  Macj^en 
collection  consisted  of  genuine  Highland  poems.  Co] 
Mackaj  very  positively  asserted,  upon  personal  knowle 
that  many  of  them  were  true  and  futhful  translations. 
Campbell  declared  that  he  heard  many  of  them;  and  ( 
tain  Macdonell,  that  he  had  heard  parts  of  them  recite< 
the  original.  The  testimonies  of  MacLeod  of  MacL 
Macfarlane  of  MacfEurlane,  Dr  Fergusson,  and  Mr  A 
Macfarlane,  minister  of  Arroquhar,  a  very  eminent  Gi 
scholar,  were  all  to  the  same  effect.  Grant  of  Rothiei 
chus,  and  Grant  of  Delrachny,  both  remembered  to  ] 
often  heard  the  poem  of  Fingal  in  their  younger  days; 
they  were  positive  that  Macpherson  had  given  a  just  ti 
lation  of  it.  Lieut.-colonel  Archibald  Macnab  of  the  < 
regiment,  had  very  lately  heard  a  considerable  portic 
Timora  rehearsed  in  the  original,  which  agreed  witl 
translation.  The  Doctor  himself  read  over  the  greater 
of  the  translation  of  Fingal  to  Mr  Kenneth  Macphei 
merchant  in  Stomoway,  in  presence  of  the  Rev. 
Macaulay.  In  going  along,  Mr  Macpherson  vouched  thi 
well  knew  the  original  of  what  was  read  to  him,  both 
descriptions  and  the  sentiments.  In  some  places,  thou^ 
knew  the  story,  he  could  not  recoUect  the  words  of  the 
ginal;  in  other  places,  he  remembered  and  repeated 
Gaelic  lines,  which,  on  being  interpreted  by  Mr  Macai 
were  found  upon  comparison  to  agree  often  literally 
the  printed  version,  and  sometimes  with  slight  variatio: 
a  word  or  epithet.* 

*  The  Appendix  from  which  these  particulars  are  given,  is  to  be  foi 
the  second  and  third  London  editions  of  Macpherson^s  translation,  and  i 
the  edition  of  Edinhuigh,  1792. 
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Sir  James  Macdonald  of  Maodonald,  wrote  from  Skye 

that  the  few  bards  who  were  left  among  tliem,  repeatc<l 

onlj  detached  pieces  of  these  poems;  that  he  had  often 

lieard  ihem,  particolarlj  from  one  John  MacCodmm,*  a 

natiVe  of  Sonth  Uist,  whom  he  had  heard,  for  hours  together, 

repeat  poems,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  same  with 

Maq>her8on's  translation;  bat  not  having  it  along  with  him, 

be  ooold  not  positively  affirm  that  what  he  had  heard  wa<« 

precisely  the  same ;  but  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  no  doubt 

it  was  so.     This  gentleman  affirmed  that,  to  the  best  of  his 

knowledge,  those  Islands  never  possessed  any  carious  M88. 

except  Claiiranald's.t 

The  most  an&voarable  answer  was  that  of  Dr  Donald 
MK^aeen,  who  concludes  with  these  words:  ^^  /  kave  a  just 
uteem  for  the  translator's  genius;  and  belUre  me,  after 
the  narrowest  search  I  cotdd  make,  that  there  is  a  founda- 
tion in  the  ancient  songs  for  ewry  part  of  his  work  ;  but 
lam  apt  to  believe^  alsOy  that  he  hath  tacked  together  into 
the  poem,  descriptions,  similes,  natnes,  ^c,  from  sererid 
detached  pieces;  hut  of  this  I  can  give  no  demonstration, 
di  I  inet  only  with  fragments**  % 

Dr  John  Macpherson,  minister  of  Slcat,  writes,  that 
several  of  his  neighbours,  whose  names  and  designations  ho 
gives,  repeated  to  him  several  parts  of  Fingal,  with  the 
whole  of  the  Battle  of  Lora  and  of  Darthnla.  Some  of  thr 
rehearsers  omitted  stanzas  given  by  others,  and  some  in- 
verted the  order  of  several  parts,  while  they  frequently  <lif- 
fered  in  some  other  unimportant  particulars.  These  Dr 
Macpherson  compared  with  the  translation,  and  he  said  they 

*  This  man  was  himself  a  poet  of  no  small  note, 

t  Letter  to  Dr  Blair,  in  App.  p.  3. 

X  Letter  to  Dr  Blair,  in  App.  p.  36.  It  is  evident  Dr  Blair  was  quite 
right  iu  mentioning  this  gentleman  as  a  heliever  in  Ossian.  Mr  Gallic  ( Let- 
ter, Report,  p.  34)  further  states,  that  he  appeared  to  him  the  most  intem- 
perate admirer  of  Ossian  he  liad  ever  seen.  With  respect  to  Dr  Johnson's 
qnery,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  really  so  direct  as  it  is  given  in 
his  "  Journey,''  (Extract  from  Lord  W.  Seymour's  Note  Book,  in  Repoit, 
p.  58,).  and  even  if  it  was,  several  plausible  reasons  might  be  assigned  for 
Dr  McQueen's  declining  to  answer  it. 
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were  translated  as  literally  as  they  ought  to  have  bee 
on  the  whole,  inimitably  well;  though,  in  his  opinio 
originals  were  frequently  superior.* 

The  Rev.  Angus  MacNeill,  Hovemore,  in  Soutt 
wrote,  that  Macdonald  of  Demisdale,  one  of  his  parisl 
declared  that  he  remembered  seeing  one  of  the  MSi 
ried  to  Ireland,  some  parts  of  which  he  had  commit 
memory.  He  rehearsed  to  Mr  MacNeill  some  ps 
which  agreed  exactly  with  the  translation.  These  \v 
the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  Morla  (Fingal,  E 
Fingal's  order  for  raising  his  standards,  &c.,  pa^ 
and  58  (D.  iv.) ;  his  combat  with  Swaran  (D.  v.) 
MacMurrich  repeated,  with  few  yariations  from  the 
lation,    the  whole  of    Darthula,t   (or  Dardula^) 

*  Letter  to  Dr  Blair,  in  Appendix,  p.  9. 

+  Speaking  of  this  poem,  Dr  Blair  says, — ^**  Any  person  of  tas 
turns  to  that  poem,  will  see  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  ni^hly  finishe 
whole  collection,  and  most  distinguished  for  poetical  and  sentiment 
ties  ;  insomuch  that  whatever  genius  could  produce  *  Darthula,^ 
judged  fully  equal  to  any  performance  in  Mr  Macpherson^s  tranf 
Mr  Laing,  being  at  a  loss  to  answer  the  argument,  m)m  the  infer! 
Macpherson''s  genius,  and  probably  supposing  his  readers  would  ne 
the  truth  of  his  statements,  endeavoured  to  surmount  the  difficulty 
forming  them  Dr  Blair  was  of  opinion,  that,  whatever  aenius  could 
**  Thb  Cave,^^  (a  small  poem  of  Macpherson^s,)  must  beJudged/uU 
^c.  This,  however,  is  a  pure  fiction.  As  the  reader  may  be  so 
curious  to  see  this  scarce  poem,  and  Laing^s  volumes  are  rathei 
subjoin  a  copy  ;  and  tMs  the  more  willingly,  as  it  is  reckoned  the  \ 
Macpherson  ever  wrote : 

THE  CAVE. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

The  wind  is  up,  the  field  is  bare. 

Some  hermit  leads  me  to  his  cell, 
Where  Contemplation,  lonely  fair, 

With  blessed  content  has  chose  to  dwell. 

Behold !  it  opens  to  my  sight. 

Dark  in  the  rock,  beside  the  flood  ; 

D^fem  around  obstructs  the  light ; 
The  winds  above  it  move  the  wood. 

Reflected  in  the  lake,  I  see 
The  downward  mountains  and  the  skies, 

The  fljring  bird,  the  waving  tree. 
The  goats  that  on  the  hm  arise. 


HOUMIKABT  WmEKiATlOn.  IS 


Hit  gwy  cIoiImJ  kjBJ  ^bJww.o  iim 

Tim  dow-wMd  finrkr  nilkf  te 

A  fiMUfld  iwiBtarnMn  lis  tew  t 

drrod  o*<r  A*  mm  of  aa  otky 
ttM  woodBMMi  ratal  liii  tan  Ml  kUh ; 

Tte  liiOs  M-«i»  to  te  ita«l» ; 
I  Ko   I  am  te  ddfWB  l|f ! 

SoaM  noal  ]iuiid»  wiHiiynM  fidl, 
Bkiagi  Itet  to  Ato  iMMlf  iMM  s 

And,  Anw^  te  diiaky  M,  te 

Be^b  »  ftona  o*<igriywB  iridk  moa^ 
TupirBllMWthiMiito&rtnw; 

Time  pautiiiff  dqa  tedido  fiMMtt ; 
Onolbtoe^igdMr  If  itriildirf  •■ 

A  kiw  •*  diilHHi*  spnudf  to  1^ 


aditod  Willi  ite^  Imito  xoud  s 
In  audit,  an  idaad^  roekj  Im^^ 
Smitiiiti  •  ndn,  Mwa  w—wnad* 

One  tree  bends  o*er  tbe  naked  iralli ; 

Two  broad-winged  eagles  boyer  nigb ; 
By  intervalBy  a  fri^;ment  falls, 

As  blows  the  blast  along  tbe  sky. 

The  rongb-sptin  binds  the  pinnace  guide 
With  labouring  oars  along  the  flood  ; 

An  angler,  bendmg  o^er  the  tide, 
Hangs  from  the  boat  th^  insidious  wood. 

Beside  the  flood,  beneath  the  rocks, 
On  grassy  ban^,  two  lovers  lean  ; 

Bend  on  each  other  amorous  looks, 
And  seen  to  laugh  and  kiss  between. 

The  wind  is  rustling  in  the  oak  ; 

They  seem  to  hear  the  tread  of  feet ; 
They  start,  they  rise,  look  round  the  rock  ; 

Again  they  smile,  again  they  meet. 

But  see !  the  grey  mist  from  the  lake 
Ascends  upon  the  shady  hills  ; 

Dark  storms  the  murmunuff  forests  shake. 
Bun  beats  around  a  hundred  rills. 

To  Damon^s  (Donald^s  ?)  homely  hut,  I  fly  ; 

I  see  it  smoking  on  the  plain  ; 
When  storms  are  past  and  fair  the  sky, 

in.1  often  seek  my  cave  again. 

*  Letter  to  Dr  Blair,  in  Appendix,  p.  18. 
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parts  of  Fingal,  which  he  himself  knew  by  heart;  and  whid 
he  says,  were  just  translations.  He  had  frequently  heai 
Darthula,  and  many  other  such  poems,  in  his  youth;  bi 
remembered  no  part  of  them.  "  There  are  stiU,"  he  add 
"  many  of  them  handed  down  by  tradition;  but  they  are  f 
that  kind,  that  Macpherson  (I  think  judiciously)  rejects  i 
Irish  imitations  of  the  works  of  Ossian."  He  mentione 
one  who  could  repeat  a  part  of  the  Battle  of  Lora;  but  yer 
much  corrupted.* 

Lieut.  Duncan  MacNicol  of  the  88th  Regiment,  who  ha 
been  applied  to  indirectly,  found  some  who  repeated  ifa 
following  pieces,  which  he  compared  with  the  translation 
"  Fiugal,'*  D.  iii.,  from  "  Oscar,  I  was  yoiyig^  like  thee, 
to  the  end  of  the  Duan ;  D.  iv.,  from  "  Eight  were  th 
heroes  of  Ossian,"  mostly  word  for  word,  to  the  end  of  th 
Duan;  the  story  of  Orla,  to  "  Then  Graul  and  Swaran  sfl 
with  Ossian ;"  most  of  "  The  Battle  of  Lora ;"  "  Darthula  j 
"  Timora,"  Duan  i. ;  "  Caric-Thura,"  from  "  Who  ca 
reach  the  source  of  thy  race,  O  Connal  T  to  "  Dire  was  th 
clang  of  their  steel."  This  gentleman  adds, — "  Those  thf 
knew  most  about  the  history  of  Ossian  and  his  poems,  i 
this  country,  are  now  no  more."t 

Mr  Macaulay,  in  a  letterj  dated,  Edinburgh,  25th  Jar 
uary,  1764,  writes,  "  I  have  wrote  down  the  passages  whic 
Mr  Macpherson  (Stomoway)  repeated  in  your  house ;  an 
every  one  that  reads  them,  allows  they  lose  by  the  transit 
tion.  Your  acquaintance,  Mr  Eraser,  received  a  letter  froi 
Mr  MacLagan,  preacher  at  Amulree,§  in  which  he  mentiox 
some  detached  pieces  he  transmitted  to  Mr  Macpherson,  th 
translator ;  particularly  several  passages  in  the  last  book  c 
"  Eingal ;"  the  poem  called  "  Erragon"  or  "  Lora,"  aImo£ 
entire,  and  a  poem  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  th 
opening  of  "  Timora."  I  told  you  formerly  that  I  saw  th 
originals  which  Mr  Macpherson  collected  in  the  Highland< 

*  Letter  to  Dr  Blair,  in  Appendix,  p.  21.  +  Appendix,  p.  23. 

X  Given  in  App.  p.  23.       §  He  was  afterwards  minister  of  Blair- Atiiol 
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Mr  Frasei  will  assure  70a  he  saw  them  likewise,  and  was 
fi^qooitlj  present  with  Mr  Macpheraon  when  he  was  traoiH 
latiog  them;  and  no  man  can  say  that  he  could  impose  his 
own  originals  upon  us,  if  we  had  common  sense,  and  a 
ioovledge  of  our  mother  tongue."* 

Mi  D.  MacLeod,  minister  of  Glenelg,  mentioned  some 
prts  of  ^^  Fingal,"  which  were  known  in  his  neighbourhood ; 
but  thej  appear  to  have  been  corrupt,  and  very  probably 
thej  are  among  the  fragments  afterwards  published  by  the 
MacCallums.t  He  likewise  states  that  they  had  ^  The 
Death  of  Cudulin,"  which  he  calls  ''  The  Battle  of  Lochlego," 
ud  a  good  part  of  '^  The  War  of  Inisthona.*  This  gentle- 
man  blames  ^acpherson  for  omitting  a  description  which 
Ossian  (as  he  thought)  gaye  of  Fingal's  ships,  their  sails, 
masts,  rigging,  extraordinary  feats  in  sailing,  the  skill  and 
dexterity  of  his  men  in  working  them,  &c.,  but,  in  all  pro- 
bability, very  unjustly ;  for  the  piece  was  most  likely  the 
composition  of  some  Hebridean,  who  did  not  see  the  light 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  Ossian  had  gone  to 
bis  fathers.  He  likewise  procured  for  Macpberson  a  jk)oiii 
entitled  "  The  Battle  of  Benedin,"  which  he  cou«i(lere<l  the 
most  finished  of  Ossian's  works;  but  not  until  after  Ma<- 
pbersons  work  ha^  been  published,  and  it  seems  to  huM* 
shared  the  fate  of  the  Gaelic  MSS.  This  battle,  he  said, 
vas  the  most  memorable  of  Fingal's  exploits. 

One  of  the  most  unequivocal  testimonies  is  that  of  Mac- 
pberson  of  Strathmashie,  who,  having  heard  of  Dr  Blair's 
applications,  informed  him  of  his  having  accompanied  and 
^sted  his  namesake  in  the  manner  already  stated,  lie 
said,  that,  since  the  publication,  he  had  compared  the  trans- 

*  Every  one  who  is  aware  of  the  maimer  in  which  Dr  Blair  exerted  him- 
self in  this  cause,  will  readily  allow  that  Mr  Macaulay  does  not  Hatter  him 
when  he  says, — "  If  they,  (the  public,)  have  received  any  pleasure  from  the 
▼orks  of  Ossian,  they  owe  it  all  to  you.  The  remains  of  the  Celtic  (Gaelic) 
Jjard  would  have  been  irretrievably  lost,  if  you  had  not  interposed  to  rescue 
them  from  the  total  oblivion  to  which  they  would  very  soon  have  been  con- 
signed." 
t  Montrose,  1816,  8vo. 
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lations  with  copies  of  the  originals  in  his  hands,  and  fbimfl 
them  so  literal  as  even  to  preserve,  in  some  measnrey 
cadence  of  the  Gaelic  versification.* 

Such  parts  of  the  letters  received  by  the  Doctor  in 
to  his  queries,  as  furnished  any  evidence  of  Ossian's  gemuae-' 
ness,  were  published,  as  has  been  said,  in  an  Appendix  to 
his  Dissertation.     This  was  bound  with  the  second  and 
third  editions  of  Macphersons  translations;  but  it  was  omit- 
ted in  the  fourth,  and  in  every  subsequent  edition. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  last  volume,  the  originali 
of  these  poems  were  left  for  some  months  at  Becket  the 
bookseller  s,  with  the  intention  of  being  published ;  bat  as 
very  few  subscribers  appeared,  and  no  person  called  to  look 
at  them,  they  were  withdrawn.t 

About  this  time,  Macpherson  went  out  with  Cfovemor 
Johnstone  to  Florida,  as  surveyor-general,  and  took  with 
him  the  Gaelic  originals  of  Ossian.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
here  many  of  the  smaller  poems  were  lost.  J  After  remain" 
ing  abroad  three  years,  he  returned  to  England ;  and,  in 
1773,  published  what  he  called  a  revised  edition  of  Ossisui. 
Those  passages  in  the  preface  and  dissertations  which  men- 

*  After  receiving  such  a  multiplicity  of  the  strongest  evidences,  "we  nmsfc 
acquit  Dr  Blair  of  the  charge  of  credulity  for  believing  Ossian^s  works  g»- 
nume  ancient  poetry  ;  and  we  may  allow  he  was  sincere  in  declaring,  tluit, 
for  his  own  part,  from  his  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  tiieir 
discovery  and  translation,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  entertain  any  doal^ 
of  their  authenticity. 

As  there  were  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands  several  poems  which  many 
considered  ancient,  and  some  of  these  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
parts  of  Ossian,  Mr  Laing  would  have  it,  that  these  were  the  pieces  men- 
tioned in  the  letters  and  communications  to  the  Doctor.  This,  however,  is 
impossible  ;  because  these  pieces,  which  have  been  all  published,  differ  so 
widely  from  Ossian,  (as  indeed  Mr  Laing  himself  says  of  some  of  them,)  thi^ 
no  person  could  ever  have  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.  It  is  likewise 
evident  that  the  gentlemen  above-mentioned  could  discriminate  between 
what  corresponded  eaiactly  with  the  translation,  and  what  onl^  bore  some  re^ 
semblance  to  it.  Moreover  many  of  those  pieces  have  nothing  in  all  the 
Gaelic  language  resembling  them. 

i*  This  fact  was  advertised  in  the  papers  ;  and  it  is  so  unquestionable,  that 
Laing  himself  was  forced  to  admit  tne  translations,  as  he  called  the  Gaelic, 
were  ready  for  the  press  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  English  publications. 

i  Sinclair's  Dissertation,  p.  87. 
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tiooed  the  originals,  were  all  expunged ;  and  aeveral  wort* 
ddded,  in  a  different  strain ;  such  as, — **  The  autk<n'  may 
\me  implored  his  language ;"  ^^  without  vanity  I  say  it,  I 
tU  I  eoold  write  tolerable  poetry ;"  ^^  I  assure  my  anta- 
gtmisto  that  I  would  not  translate  what  I  could  not  imitate  ;** 
"t&e  making  of  poetry ^  like  any  other  handicrait,  fnay  be 
kamed  byinduitry^*  (//)  and  he  had  served  his  apprentice- 
ddpy  thongfa  in  secret,  to  the  Muses  ;*  ^  My  first  publica- 
tion was  merely  accidental ;"  ^  Were  tny  aim  to  gain  the 
Bumj,  /would  write  a  madrigal  sooner  than  an  heroic  poem  ;* 
ud  several  others,  in  the  same  style.     Many  considered 
Iiim,  by  such  declarations,  as  claiming  the  poems  for  his 
own ;  bnt  he  took  no  steps  to  counteract  the  prevalence  of 
audi  opinions. 

The  occurrences  mentioned  in  Dr  Johnson  s  ^  Journey* 
are  known  to  every  person;  and,  therefore,  it  is  needless  to 
state  th^n  here.  On  the  appearance  of  that  work,  Mac- 
pherson  sent  the  great  moralist  a  regular  challenge,  which 
the  Doctor  declined  to  accept ;  but  he  returned  the  writer 
a  caustic  reply.t 

In  1778,  Mr  John  Clark  from  Badenocb,  a  ineiiilK?r  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  published  translations  of  wveral 
Gaelic  poems,  ancient  and  modem,  entitled,  "  The  Works 
of  the  Caledonian  Bards/*  The  only  pieces  of  any  great 
antiquity  are,  "  Mordu,"  and  one  which  he  calls  "  The  Aged 
Bard's  Wish.**  The  Graelic  of  the  latter  had  been  previously 
published  in  R.  Macdonald's  Collection,  and  that  of  the  for- 
mer may  be  found  in  Mackenzie's  (Glasgow,  1841.) 

The  following  year,  Mr  Hill,  an  Englishman,  while  on  a 
tour  through  the  Highlands,  collected  a  few  pieces  of  poetry 
reputed  ancient,  (chiefly  from  one  MacNab,  a  blacksmith 

*  Hear  this,  ye  luckless  poetasters  and  disappointed  rhvrostera,  and  take 
coorage !  dunces  though  you  be,  industry,  gentlemen,  industry,  will  imbue 
your  minds  with  strong  imaginations — a  true  perception  of  the  sublime  and 
pathetic,  and  the  many  other  rare  gifts  requisite  to  make  you  adepts  in  the 
divine  art  of  Apollo. 

f  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Dissertation,  prefixed  to  Ossian's  works  in  the 
original,  p.  220. 
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at  Dalmally  in  Argyle,)  and  published  them  with  tn 
tions  and  remarks.  They  are  all  evidently  modem 
the  translation  and  notes  contain  many  errors,  for  y 
however,  Mr  Hill  was  not  to  be  blamed.* 

The  same  year,  appeared  Dr  John  Smith's  "  Gtdic 
quities,"  containing  a  brief  history  of  the  Druids,  a  d 
tation  on  the  authenticity  of  Ossian  s  Poems,  and  free 
translations  of  several  poems,  attributed  mostly  to  0 
He  gave  the  names  and  residences  of  those  from  who 
had  received  the  Gaelic  originals,  which  appeared  in  1' 

In  1781,  one  William  Shaw,  a  native  of  Arran,  fori 
a  Presbyterian,  then  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  pub] 
a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Inquiry  into  the  Audienticity  < 
Poems  ascribed  to  Ossian."  In  this  work,  he  maint 
that  they  were  a  pure  forgery,  which  the  Highlanders 
determined  to  support  at  all  risks ;  that  Clark,  as  w< 
Macpherson,  was  confessedly  an  impostor ;  that  every  ^ 
man  loves  his  country  better  than  truth,  (always  exce 
himself,  of  course;)  that  even  the  affidamU  of  Scot 
deserved  no  regard ;  that  the  Gaelic  was  a  very  rud( 
barbarous  language ;  that  the  ancient  MSS.,  so  much  sj 
of,  were  all  in  the  Irish  character  and  language,  and  i 
the  Erse;  J  that  he  was  the  only  Scotsman  who  could 
old  Gaelic  MSS.,  &c.  &c.  Much  of  this  pamphlel 
levelled  at  the  Dissertation  of  Dr  Blair,  who,  in  one 
sage,  was  said  to  have  been  imposed  upon,  and  again 
have  known  better ;  and  who,  he  asserts,  along  with  P; 
sor  Fergusson,  had  imposed  on  Dr  Percy,  by  mak 
Highland  student  repeat  several  sentences,  of  whicl: 
Professor  said,  such  and  such  passages  in  Fingal  wei 
translations.  § 

*  Report,  p.  50,  and  Appendix,  p.  113  e<  seq,  •\  Dissertation, 

:|:  The  absurdity  of  talking  of  the  Irish,  and  Erse  langua^,  appeal 

the  very  name, — Erse  being  merely  a  corruption  of  /mA,  in  Scotlan 

nounced  Eirish,  hence  contracted  Ersh  or  Erse.    In  his  Dictiona 

Analysis,  Shaw  never  used  the  word  Earse  or  Erse, 

§  Both  these  gentlemen  authorized  Mr  Clark  to  assure  the  publi 
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This  gentlem&n  was  a  recent  convert  to  tlie  anti-OflBianic 
med;  {or  he  had,  not  long  before,  pablished  an  analysin  of 
tib  Gaelic  language,  in  which  he  professed  himself  a  fimi 
kliefer  in  the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  and  a  warm  ad- 
nmi  of  their  beauties,  and  of  the  Gaelic  language.  Tko 
fluiae  of  this  sudden  change  in  the  reverend  gentlemanV 
views  and  sentiments,  it  is  necessary  to  explain.  Mr  Shaw 
had  indeed  heard  and  admired  several  of  the  poems  in  the 
oi^in^.*  Having  travelled  through  the  Highlands,  osten- 
slafy  with  the  sole  view  of  collecting  materials  for  a  Chielic 
ilietionaiy,  and  such  ancient  poems  as  were  still  extant,  but 
ittHy  to  procure  subscribers  to  his  book,  he  was  very  un- 
soooessfnl,  on  account  of  the  man's  known  character  and  his 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Gaelic,t  as  appeared  from  his  Ana- 
Ijm.  He  was  consequently  disappointed  and  chagrined. 
On  returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  informed  Clark  of  his  want 
of  saccess.  Clark  blamed  him  for  not  travelling  into  the 
interior  of  the  country ;  and  for  preferring  the  palace  of  the* 
chief  to  the  cottage  of  the  bard ;  and  he  aake*!  him  what  lir 
would  have  to  say  to  the  Gaelic  literati  of  London.  Ilr 
answered,  that  he  would  tell  them  Macplierson  had  carried 
all  the  poetry  out  of  the  country.  The  other  offered  to 
produce  some  illiterate  Highlanders,  living  in  town,  who 
would  recite  Gaelic  poetry  to  him  for  a  twelvemonth.  On 
Shaw's  expressing  a  wish  to  see  them,  Clark  sent  for  on(^ 
Cameron,  a  tailor,  from  Lochaber,  whom  Shaw  employed 
for  some  weeks,  at  one  shilling  a-day,  while  he  wrote  down 
from  his  rehearsal  such  of  Ossian's  poems  as  he  had  not 
formerly  collected.  Previous  to  his  return  to  Loudon,  he 
told  Clark,  that  though  there  was  no  sale  for  Gaelic  litera- 
ture, he  knew  what  would  sell;  that  any  publication  dein/- 

the  ithole  story  was  a  pure  fahricatton, — Answer,  p.  32.  See  also  "  Gentle- 
man's M^azine,"  vols.  li.  and  Hi. 

*  As  Shaw  answered  Clark  twice,  and  would  unquestionably  have  expo8e<l 
him  if  he  could,  I  may  certainly  give  as  facts  such  of  Clark's  statements  a> 
were  never  contradicted  by  Shaw, 

f  The  Gaelic  of  Arran,  his  native  place,  is  notoriously  one  of  the  most 
corrupt  dialects  spoken  in  any  part  of  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
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ing  the  authenticity  of  Ossians  poemSy  and  abtuinff  tk 
ScotSy  would  sell  in  London.  On  being  desired  to 
how  he  would  appear  when  his  publication  had  been  p: 
to  be  a  string  of  falsehoods,  he  replied  that  the 
would  never  believe  any  such  thing ;  and,  as  for  the 
they  were  poor,  and  he  did  not  care  a  farthing  ibr 
In  this  state  of  mind,  this  veracious  and  patriotic 
nian  returned  to  London ;  and  the  pamphlet  made  ite  Wff^ 
pearance  soon  after.  By  this  publication  he  acquired  fli 
friendship  and  patronage  of  Dr  Johnson,  whom  he  hJj^ 
attacked  on  his  weak  side,  and  fairly  duped.*  ^ 

Clark  published  a  reply  to  this  pamphlet  the  same  ymt( 
and  adduced  irrefragable  proofs  that  most  of  the  oonteaH 
were  at  irreconcilable  variance  with  truth,  and  with  M 
writer  s  real  sentiments ;  and  that  he  could  not  read  Mli 
line  of  a  Gaelic  MS.t  Shaw  replied,  and  entered  npoi; 
some  explanations  which  only  rendered  his  folsehoods  molt 
glaring.  Of  many  of  Mr  Clark's  statements,  he  took  n| 
notice.  This  Clark  showed  in  a  rejoinder,  to  which  Sbi* 
replied,  with  no  better  success.  J 

*  It  was  probably  on  this  gentleman^  or  at  least  on  similar  auihoii^ 
that  the  Doctor  made  many  of  the  incorrect  statements  in  the  Journey,  ooif 
coming  Guelic  literature. 
»t*  His  Dictionary  teems  with  errors,  and  his  Analysis  is  contemptibku 
i  The  following  account  of  Mr  Shawns  method  of  freeing  himseu  fton  • 
dilemma,  is  ^ven  as  a  specimen  of  his  Reply,  He  had  suited  that  a  gM^ 
tleman  promised  to  ornament  a  scollop  shell  with  silver,  if  he  would  bfilf 
him  one  from  the  Highlands,  and  to  swear  it  iwis  the  identical  ahdl  otd  9 
which  Fingal  used  to  drink,  Clark  showed  this  to  a  respectable  Barontliti 
whom  Shaw  was  under  great  obligations,  without  knowing  he  had  any  eMr 
cem  with  it.  He  started  up  in  astonishment,  and  said  he  was  the  nn 
alluded  to.  He  said  that  he  had  once  desired  Mr  Shaw  to  bring  a  seoScp 
shell  from  the  Highlands,  such  as  our  ancestors  used  to  drink  out  of;  Mi 
that  he  would  have  it  mounted  with  silver,  to  show  his  friends  ihe  iMA' 
ner  of  drinking  in  the  days  of  Fingal.  This  was  the  whole  of  the  rtora 
Shaw,  without  assigning  any  cause  whatever  for  the  difference  between  ml 
version  and  the  truth,  says,  that  he  had,ybr  the  sake  ofkis  own  memory^  wA 
down  this  anecdote,  as  he  calls  it,  (it  was  so  very  memorable,)  at  ioibi 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  MS.  of  his  Inquiry,  (a  very  strange  plaea,' 
as  a  kmghable  circumstance,  without  any  intention  of  publishing  it.  Whii 
he  gave  the  MS.  to  the  printer,  he  scored  it  with  his  pen;  but  the  felloi 
(the  officious,  wrong-headed  rascal  that  he  was ! )  not  only  printed  it,  but  in 
serted  it  in  a  very  appropriate  place  in  the  body  of  the  Inquiry;  andheira 
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lie  Mowing  paasage  from  Clark  will  give  a  good  idaa 
•f  Sbw^fl  mode  of  proceeding : — ^*^  The  next  thing  which 
aftn  itelf  to  our  conadention,  ie  manu$eripu.  *  Whj 
■ot  jnodnee  and  publish  the  manoacripts?'  is  the  conatant 
orjr  tZiioiigii  erery  page ;  yet,  if  the  whole  were  prodnced 
odpobliBlied,  our  author  gives  ns  to  nndentand,  he  would 
onflider  them  only  as  translations  from  the  English. 
^  When  I  produce  the  originals,  in  my  own  handwriting, 
ikm  down  from  the  mouths  of  illiterate  oountiymen  who 
sheane  them,  Mr  Shaw  answers,  that  I  have  translated 
lem  from  the  English,  and  read  them  to  those  personii, 
ntQ  they  have  learned  to  repeat  poems  of  great  length, 
■d  without  one  word  of  variation.  When  these  penons 
Ifer  to  swear  that  they  could  repeat  tho»c  poomn  twonty 
ears  before  I  was  bom,  Mr  Shaw  replies,  that  tlicy  urc 
b>khmen^  and  that  their  oaths  deserve  no  reganl ;  ^  f<»r  :i 
ttpectahle  minister  (p.  81)  offers  to  produce  a^  many  wit- 
eases  as  Mr  Shaw  pleases,  to  swear  to  a  falsehocHl,  l-iiftte- 
^g  it  to  he  such;*  and  '  another  gentleman  (p.  87)  offow 
)  swear  to  a  falsehood/  If  I  send  to  a  hundred  i»orH<inH, 
1  the  most  remote  comers  of  the  isles,  who  liavc  never 
een  within  a  hundred  miles  of  mc,  and  they  rehearHc  thcM* 
oems  to  any  person  appointed  to  hear  them,  Mr  Shaw  will 
ajthat  there  hajs  been  a  collusion,  and  that  no  Scotchman, 
tcept  himself^  can  be  believed." 

Mr  Clark  declares  he  never  heard  Fingal  and  Timr)r:i 
^)eated  by  any  single  Highlander  as  they  were  publishod  ; 
at  that  he  had  frequently  heard  every  passage  recited  by 
iffeient  persons,  with  no  more  variation  from  the  trannla- 
on  than  what  the  genius  of  the  language  re<juircd,  and 
)t  near  so  much  as  there  was  between  different  cditionx. 
e  could  aver  tliat  they  were  familiar  to  the  IIighlan<lerH, 
ongh  not  in  the  order  in  which  Macpherson  had  arrango<l 
em ;  but  that  they  divided  them  into  as  many  <liffercnt 

:ch  displeased  and  surprised  at  seeing  what  had  been  done !     It  could  not 
course  be  possibly  remedied. 
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pieces  as  he  had  into  books.  He  considered  that  Macphei« 
son  omitted  several  parts  of  the  episodes.  Shaw  was  of  ik^ 
same  opinion,  and  urged  him  to  print  proposals  for  a  ffsasi 
ral  collection  of  these,  as  well  as  of  others,  arranged  sinqiff 
as  they  were  rehearsed  by  the  people.  This  Mr  Claik  aa^ 
cordingly  did ;  and  the  originals  and  translations  were  to  t^ 
printed  in  separate  volumes.  Mr  Shaw  undertook  to  pRh^ 
cure  subscribers  in  England,  and  wrote  him  several  lettaH 
informing  him  of  his  success.  This  was  immediately  pl9^ 
vious  to  the  publication  of  the  ''  Inquiry ;"  and  Mr  ClaAi 
oflfered  to  show  any  person  Shaw's  letters,  and  to  prove  thiti 
the  original  MSS.  of  his  translations  were  in  the  posseaaiotf 
of  the  most  respectable  literati  of  Scotland  for  years  befon^ 
where  Shaw  himself  had  seen  them.  Of  these  statementi^ 
Shaw  said  nothing  in  his  reply,  only  that  he  had  encoongei 
Clark  to  publish,  believing  he  had  some  ancient  songs,  M 
that  he  was  now  convinced  Gtiielic  poetry  existed  only  n 
the  moon.  In  a  conversation  on  this  subject,  Shaw  hat 
observed  that  among  all  the  poems  of  Ossian  which  he  htt 
found  in  the  Highlands,  he  had  never  met  with  the  seveiA 
book  of  Timora,  published  by  Macpherson.  Clark  replidli' 
that  an  illiterate  Highlander  had  rehearsed  it  to  him  mnflk 
in  the  same  words  as  it  was  published,  and  therefore  he  hti 
not  taken  it  down,  as  he  possessed  the  book.  The  man  wii 
sent  for,  and  rehearsed  several  parts  of  that  poem,  as  well 
as  many  others.  Clark  adds  he  was  then  a  soldier  in  ihtt 
city  guards,  and  any  one  might  ascertain  that  he  had 
learned  the  poem  long  before  he  saw  him.* 

About  the  close  of  1783,  Dr  Maclntyre,  minister  rf 
Glenorchay,  being  in  London,  was  frequently  with  Mao- 
pherson,  with  whom  he  had  previously  held  some  correspoi^ 
dence  respecting  Gaelic  literature.  Speaking  of  Ossian's 
poems,  Dr  Maclntyre  hinted,  that  though  his  opinion  of 

*  In  a  letter  to  Clark,  dated  5th  October,  1781,  published  in  his  Answer, 
the  Rev.  Mr  MacNicol  aiBrmed,  that  he  had  never  either  seen  or  corre- 
sponded with  Macpherson,  and  that  the  latter,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  neva 
seen  the  manuscript  of  his  ^  Remarks  on  Johnson^s  Journey.^* 
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k  MO&OBMtf  mm  muHexMf  4z»d,  yai  lie  was  t^twmyw 
ifiiioii,  tet  MacflfeeiBCMt  luMl  mtmr  kmai  tl#  /pmhs  ^ 
^  b  &e  foH  and  petfed  forai  in  wfcU  lie  had  p«b. 
ff^fcittliat^liaTiiiggofetiiaBrfietMieeorgrMiiui  paity 
14  jfeom  Ms  knowledge  ef  Chidie  Inu^jerjr^MMl  alls* 
( iBed  xxp  the  cliaBms  in  tlie  tiwiaiatkm.  MaeftoMNi 
i^  ^Ton  ttre  nttidl  iitiftelMi  In  tlie  matter.  I  kad 
ioa  to  do  lesB  of  that  than  job  emppoee;  and  ai  mj 
lal  jen  axe  at  Triniirn^  mi!  ninh  tn  nnn  thn  nrighiali, 
9y  and  we  wiQ  conceit  aday  for  going  to  mj  fcoaae  ai 
jr-keaHi,  wlwie  ^tuooe  paipen  Be,  and  joa  will  iktm  be 

1783,  sereral  gentlemen  in  Indi%  meal  of  wkom  had 
Oakn  in  €ie  original,  nndnstanding  that  the  paUi- 
^  c^  ^  Gaelic  poemB  was  delajred  onfy  fer  want  of 

raharaihed  neaify  one  thooBaad  ponnda,  whidi  waa 
ed  to  defiray  the  ezpenaes  of  piMidiing  the  coUectaoa 
icpheison,  who,  thiej  said,  having  been  aniated  by 
of  the  poets  and  learned  men  of  the  Highlands  with 
icripts  or  otherwise,  was  possessed  of  the  most  com- 
uid  perfect  edition  of  them  then  extant.  This  remit- 
was  accompanied  with  a  letter  to  Macpherson  from 
Murray  MacGregor,  from  which  are  taken  the  fol- 
;  extracts  : — "  Can  you  forgive  those  who  seek  to 
)  you  of  a  'Comer  of  the  mantle  with  which  that  emi- 
nan  would  clothe  you,  in  opposition  to  your  own 

and  to  the  positive  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ngdoms  ?"  "  Yes !  you  are  contented  to  be,  what  you 
le  preserver  of  the  language  of  Fingal;  and  it  is 
1  for  your  honest  ambition  that  your  name  shall  glide 
fche  stream  of  the  most  distant  futurity,  enrolled  with 
•  the  immortal  Ossian."  This  gentleman  at  the  same 
Tote  Mr  John  Mackenzie,  of  the  Temple,  secretary 

Macarthur^s  "Supplementary  Observations  on  Ossian,"  vol.  iii. 
Dr  Maclntyre  states  that  he  was  prevented  from  getting  a  perusal 
originals,  by  leaving  London  sooner  than  he  had  expected. 
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to  die  Highland  Sodcijof  London,  and  said  that  the 
scribeis  hoped  Mr  Macphcfaoa  woold  manifest  a  che 
prompdtiide  in  Yielding  to  the  calls  of  his  oomitij  on 
occasion ;  if  not,  the  Society  woold,  no  donbt,  aj^lj  tc 
gentleman  who,  after  Hacpheison,  was  hest  qualified  U 
complish  it.* 

The  eecretaiy  of  the  Societj  haring  oonseqnentl j  wii 
to  3IacpheT8on,  and  asked  him  when  he  mesmt  to  pnl 
the  originals,  he  replied  in  the  following  terms : — ^  1 
ceived  the  £ftYonr  of  yonr  letter,  dated  yesterday ;  and  ] 
sorry  the  gentlemen  should  think  of  giving  themselyef 
trouble  of  waiting  upon  me,  as  a  ceremony  of  that  kii 
altogether  superfluous  and  unnecessary.  I  shall  adhe: 
the  promise  I  made,  several  years  ago,  to  a  deputatio 
the  same  kind ;  that  is,  to  employ  my  first  leisure  time, 
a  considerable  portion  of  time  it  must  be,  to  do  it  a 
rately,  in  arranging  and  printing  the  originals  of  the  P< 
of  Ossian,  as  they  have  come  to  my  hands.  Funds  ha 
been  established  for  the  expense,  there  can  be  no  63 
but  want  of  leisure,  for  not  commencing  the  work  in  a 
few  months." 

With  the  assistance  of  Captain  Morrison,  who  w 
superior  Gaelic  scholar,  a  copy  of  the  originaLs  had 
transcribed,  and  he  had  likewise  got  one  Mr  MacfarL 
make  a  literal  translation  of  a  considerable  part  of  1 
into  Latin.  But  though  often  urged  to  complete  the  '^ 
for  publication,  nothing  effectual  was  accomplished  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  February,  1796.t  He 
previously  delivered  a  copy  of  "  Fingal,"  and  all  the  i 
poems  which  were  to  be  found,  to  Mr  Mackenzie,  whc 
one  of  his  executors ;  and  this  gentleman  afterwards  1 
a  copy  of  "  Timora"  among  a  heap  of  rubbishy  in  at 
tnmk.X     But  of  the  many  old  MSS.  which  Macph 

*  A  full  account  of  this  subscription  is  given  in  Sir  John  Sinclair 
nertation,  Appendix,  No.  III. 

t  Sinclair\i  Dissertation,  p.  89  et  seq, 
X  Cirant  on  the  Gael,  p.  405. 
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lished.  The  reason,  he  said,  was  obyions:  tiieir  extnvii 
gance  would  be  enough  to  refute  the  authenticity  of  OaBNll 
The  next  year,  therefore,  the  Rey.  Archibald  Maodandi 
residing  in  Liyerpool,  published  a  reply;  and  he  at  Mi 
clearly  proved  that  Laing's  Dissertation  did  not  merift  M^i 
high  epithets  as  masterly^  unanswerahle^  &c. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  appeared  the  CommitiM 
the   Highland    Society's   "  Report,"   drawn   up  by 
Chairman,  the  celebrated  Henry  Mackenzie.     He  pi 
found  his  task  more  onerous  than  he  had  expected;. 
hence   many  important  particulars — ^for  collecting 
the  Society  merits  great  praise — are  merely  giyen  in 
Appendix,  which  occupies  more  than  two-thirds  of 
volume.  iiii 

The  Committee,  on  the  whole,  reported  that  (kAmm 
poetry  was  formerly  common^  general^  and  in  gr&(U  atai| 
dance^  throiigh  the  Highlands;  hut  that  they  could  iwts^ 
how  mitch  of  his  collection  Macpherson  had  obtained  i»mi 
form  in  which  he  had  given  it  to  the  public ;  and  that 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  one  poem^  the  same  in 
and  tenor  with  those  he  had  published.  They  were  h 
to  believe  he  was  in  the  habit  of  supplying  chasms^  vi 
changing  what  he  considered  as  too  simple  or  rude  tat^ 
modem  ear,  and  elevating  what  he  thought  below  the  flte** 
dard  of  good  poetry.  But  to  what  degree  he  had  exeroiBDl 
these  liberties,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  determine.  Ths 
many  peculiar  advantages  he  possessed,  afforded  him  SI 
opportunity  of  putting  together  what  might  fairly  enoo^ 
be  called  an  original  whole.  Regarding  "Timora,"  they  V8 
several  ambiguous  expressions,  the  inference  from  wUdi 
seems  to  be,  that  they  considered  it  mostly  Macpheraoni 
composition. 

The  Report  contains  an  extract  from  a  Note-Book  kefi 
by  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  in  a  tour  through  the  Highlaiidh 
in  1802.  He  was  attended  by  Professor  Playfair,  wfc 
signified  that  he  perfectly  coincided  in  opinion  with  his  noU 
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fcUow-trayeller.     He  states*  that  Mr  Campbell,  brother  t4i 
Campbell  of  Dmistaffnage,  told  them  he  had  often  compan*d 
nreral  of  the  poems  translated  by  Macphcrson  with  the 
wigmals,  as  orally  recited  to  him ;  and  that  he  foond  them 
-to  Taiy  but  little,  except  in  the  superior  ezpresBivenew  of 
ike  Gaelic,  a  circumstance  in  which  all  agreed  with  whom 
they  had  discoursed  on  the  subject.     Mrs  Nicholson  of 
Beonybreck  repeated  to  them  a  short  poem  called  ^^  I>ear^ 
\  Mic  Deirg.^     Its  style  wajs  heroic;  but  some  passages,  Mr 
[  Donald  Martin  told  them,  led  him  to  suspect  its  antiquity. 
Tlus  poem  she  gave  Macpherson,  though  it  has  not  appeared 
IB  his  translation,  the  suspicious  passages  having  probably 
led  him  to  consider  it  a  modem  composition.     Besides  tlio 
poems,  there  were  a  number  of  tales  current  in  the  c<iuntn', 
full  of  romantic  and  miraculous  feats,  and  attributin;:  to  iho 
Fingalian  heroes  the  power  of  giants;  but  the  pooplo  cau- 
tioned them  to  distinguish  betwixt  them.     Those  tnivollcrs 
were  astonished  that  Dr  Johnson  couhl  have  loft  Skyo  with- 
out having  got  rid  of  his  prejudices  against  0»*<ian.t 

The  Appendix  consists  of  the  letters  to  Dr  Blair,  and  U> 
Mr  Mackenzie;  several  affidavits  and  declarations ;  wvoral 
pieces  of  Gaelic  poetry,  with  translations  and  notes,  l)y  Dr 
Donald  Smith,  a  brother  of  Dr  John's;  and  a  few  extracts 
from  two  poems  by  Macpherson,  entitled  "  The  Hunter," 
and  "  Death."  J 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader  that,  in  ufling  my  authorities,  I 
have  generally  adhered  closely  to  their  own  expressions. 

+  The  learned  and  lamented  Eh*  Lieyden,  while  in  the  West  Highlands 
in  1800,  likewise  obtained,  after  a  strict  inquiry,  evidences  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  poems  of  Ossian  were  genuine.  See  his  Life,  prefixed 
to  his  Poems,  and  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia.''' 

+  The  MS.  from  which  these  extracts  were  taken,  was  found  at  Bellevillo, 

Maq)herson'8  Highland  residence,  by  Mr  Anderson,  minister  of  Kingussie, 

one  of  Macpherson''s  executors.     This  gentleman  did  not  at  first  consider 

himself  at  liberty  to  communicate  the  poems  to  the  Committee,  as  they  wore 

not  finished  for  public  inspection  by  the  author ;  but  he  was  induce<l  to  <lo 

w  by  the  clamours  of  Mr  Laing,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Ix)rd  Bannatvne,  dated 

3(Hh  March,  1802,  has  the  following  passages  : — "  Now,  mv  Lord,  whetlu-r 

this  MS.  volume  be  Macpherson's  poetical  commonplace  book,  containini; 

those  classical  quotations  which  he  transferred  to  his  Ossian,  or  whether  it 

contain  his  original  English  poetry,  such  important  evidence  ought  not  to 
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Among  the  Gaelic  pieces  is  a  copy  of  **"  Oasiaii's  Addnn 
to  the  Sun,"  in  Graron,  which  was  received  from  Mr  Mt0 
diarmid,  minister  of  Weem,  who  took  it  dorwn  from  M 
recitation  of  an  old  man  in  Glenljron,  thirty  or  forty  ym0 
before.*    There  is  likewise  inserted  a  long  piece  compU 

be  suppressed/* — **  It  is  in  rain  to  say  that  Mr  Anderson  is  not  at  libflitgfli; 

f  produce  the  book  wbidi  Mr  Macpberson  seemed  desirous  to  oondgs  t9  '^^ 
ivion.     Having  arraigned  Macpnerson  at  the  bar  of  the  public,  as  OM 
the  fint  literary  impostors  in  modem  times,  I  hare  imposed  an  opporilt 
ligation  on  his  friends  to  vindicate  and  rescue  his  memory,  if  tiief  eui,  fi 
the  imputation  of  forgery;  after  which  no  reason  can  be  anigned  fiff  ivttb* 
holding  the  book,  but  that  it  would  serve  for  his  conviction.^ — Repoit^  p^ML 

In  the  same  letter  he  vehemently  insists  u{K>n  a  publicatioB  of  au  Ita 
letters  to  Dr  Blair  and  the  Committee,  expecting  that  they  would  fimM 
him  with  some  additional  incontrovertible  detectiona;  and  dedarisg  HhAII 
designed  to  examine  the  evidence  in  a  postscrint  to  the  next  edilioia  €f  tt 
Dissertation  and  History.  The  MS.  was  sent ;  the  correspondence  appMPM^ 
and,  lo !  they  contained  not  a  single  detection;  but  everythiay  indBcilBd fc 
genuineness  of  the  poems.  Macpherson^s  '*  Death^  and  **  Hunter,"  wVUk 
may  be  found  at  length  in  Lain^  s  Ossian,  are  such  wretched  prodnettaai 
that  any  unprejudiced  person  might  see  at  once  tiie  authot  WM  qidto  i^ 
capable  of  composing  Ossian.  The  contents  of  the  letters  were  all  w 
able  to  Laing  s  side  of  the  controversy,  and  therefore  he  took  no 
notice  of  either,  save  that  he  published  the  poems  with  the  lert  of  **  i 
pherson^s  Works  in  Rhyme." 

*  Another  copy  of  this  Address  had  been  given  to  Dr  Irvine,  miniltar  d 
Little  Dunkeld,  by  Captain  Morrison,  who  got  it  from  an  old  m«i  in  flhji 
about  1765.  This  gentleman  likewise  sent  another  copy  whidi  he  am 
found  amons;  Macpherson^s  original  papers,  when  he  was  transeriblDg  tt 
him,  to  Mr  Mackinnon,  minister  of  Glendaruel.  Mr  Laing,  in  his  Dww 
tation,  had  spent  some  pa^es  in  showing  whence  the  imagery  of  tibis  vkm 
had  been  derived,  and  said  some  6i  them  were  obviout  imUatkmt  wImI  i 
was  impossible  for  any  man  to  mistake.  In  an  able  article  on  08Biaa,hDi  Ai 
fourth  volume  of  the  "  Literary  Journal,"  written  by  the  ^tor,  Mr  Hm 
diarmid,  junior,  in  which  he  exposed  Lainr^s  ignorance  of  Gaelie,  and  BMg 
of  his  mistakesy  it  was  said  that  he  would  now  be  under  tihe  nocewity  • 
finding  some  other  imitator.  Laing  however  extricated  himself  from  tii 
dilemma  with  singular  tact  and  address.  Morrison  said  that  he  got  l&s  ai 
dress  (meaning  the  one  he^ve  Mr  Mackinnon)  among  Macph«rson^pip«l 
His  testimony,  therefore,  Laing  boldly  tells  us  in  the  preSftce  to  his  QmSm 
(or  Macpberson,)  expressly  contradicted  the  assertion,  that  Morrison  got  A 
one  he  gave  Dr  Irvine  in  Skye;  thoueh  Morrison  expressly  asserted,  in  ft 
same  declaration,  that  he  had  given  the  Doctor  anotner,  (see  Appeoodiz  t 
Report,  p.  177.)  With  respect  to  the  one  obtained  from  the  B«v»  Mr  Mm 
diarmid,  it  must  have  been  copied  fri>m  Macpherson^s;  and  the  stoxy  of  ft 
old  man  in  Glenlyon  was  all  a  fable,  notwithstanding  the  explicit  aaeeilM 
of  a  man  of  unimpeachable  veracity  to  the  contrary !  He  further  sayi,  E 
Irvine  told  him  he  had  never  said  anything  to  Mr  Macdiarmid  on  tm  lal 
ject;  as  if  this  were  to  affect  the  truth  of  his  statement.  It  is  evidmit  fk 
Macdiarmid  was  correctly  informed,  through  whatever  channel  he  obtauM 
his  information. 

Mr  Macdiarmid,  the  father,  likewise  transmitted  to  the  Committee  a  pi«c 
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kom  every  Bbred  and  patch  which  had  any  n^Hcinhlaiioc  tf» 
^^  *  "JRngal,''  that'conld  be  collected  from  all  the  Gaelic  M.SS  in 
the  Sodetys  possession.     Mr  Laing'd  censure  cm  thin  pi€*ce 
of  Jfoauc  is  quite  just. 

Some  stated  that  very  few  could  now  be  fouml  who  rr »uli I 

repeat  anj  of  these  poems  complete,  and  pive  a  very  Kiitif*- 

fJMrtoij  account  of  the  cause;*  others,  that  >f  r  ^fa^]lllo^H()n 

had  not  collected  all  the  poems  ascribo«l  to  Diwian, — many 

of  them  equal  in  merit  to  any  in  hifi  collection,  t 

olbd  ^  The  Bed  of  Gaul,**  which  was  found  to  coprenpond  very  nearly  with 
a  pman  in  Smith's  **  Sean  Dana.'*  This,  Mr  Uing  affirmed,  '*  tnu  a  irrtl 
mtrntabrioaOom,'"  (why  did  he  not  give  us  the  partinilars  of  it?)  **  whirh 
Mnedly  Hue  antbcv  himself,  as  a  Christian  and  a  clergrman,  would  not  at- 
Mvpon  oadi  as  authentic^  Mr  Lung  feh  confident  Uiat  the  Doctor,  who 
kd  ioown  himself  quite  callous  on  this  subject,  would  \my  no  regani  wliat- 
ever  to  tlus  challenge.  But,  most  unfortunately,  bein^  siterwanls  apjilied 
tsby  Dr  Graham,  he  solemnly  declared,  that  every  contnbutor,  dead  or  ali  ve, 
Inst  icBOonee  hu  right  before  he  could  take  the  merit  of  a  rrrtr  or  /imt, 
<CfaidiamV  Essay,  p.  234.)  As  the  Doctor  was  a  man  of  known  veracity, 
vs  mnst  conclude  that  Mr  Laing  has  here,  to  use  his  own  ci|ir«i(*ion, 
<naled  affMA — a  device  to  which  he  has  had  recourse  more  than  once  in  cuni- 
ffiimg  his  **  nuuterlff^  Dissertation. 

*  Avpendiz,  pp.  4,  22,  38,  48,  65,  75. 

t  **  jHiere  are  many  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  more  than  Marpherson 
bstniulated;  many  of  which,  I  dare  say,  he  never  heard;  and  of  these, 
lot  a  few,  (in  my  humble  opinion,)  of  as  much  poetical  merit  as  anv  he  has 
itterted.  Macpherson  took  too  little  time  in  tiie  Highlantls  and  Wv>tem 
Ides,  to  be  able  to  have  collected  the  whole  of  them;  for,  an  tlie  wurkd  itf 
Ossian  are  dispersed  all  over  the  Highlands,  there  in  u<it  a  <*laii,  throngli 
whose  lands  you  travel,  but  you  will  find  some  of  thei<e  iK>emi«  amung  them, 
which  are  not  to  be  met  with  anywhere  else.^^ — Mr  Macleod's  Ix-tter  to 
Dr  Blair,  Appendix,  p.  28.  This  gentleman  conHidervd  the  mo^t  efTfctiial 
method  of  satisfying  doubts,  was,  to  invite  scepticx,  attended  by  inteqireter?, 
to  the  Highlands,  that  they  might  themselves  examine  the  matter.  **  Vuu 
nay  assure  them,"  he  continues,  "of  a  hospitable  reception;  and  wherever 
d><^  go,  the  gentlemen  and  clergy  will  find  out  to  tltem  the  old  men  who 
still  have  in  memory  most  of  the  works  of  Ossian,  and  the  traditionary  hi^- 
toiyof  the  Fingalians.  I  would  engage  tliat  they  would  return  home  suf- 
ficiently satisfied  t^t  these  poems  belong  to  the  time  and  country  to  which 
^y  are  ascribed."  This  plan  was,  in  some  measure,  followed  both  by  Mr 
Home,  and  by  Doctor  afterwards  Bishop  Percy,  who  ]iublishe<l  the  *■*  ile- 
^^iMs  of  old  English  Poetry;"  and  the  results  were  such  as  Mr  Macleod  had 
Anticipated.  "  If  Mr  Home  had  been  possessed  of  the  second  sight,  and 
wold  have  foreseen  that  the  authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  (Jssian  would 
^veever  been  called  in  question,  he  might  certainly  have  preserved  a  more 
<li>tinct  and  accurate  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  brought  to 
iight.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  mention  a  circumstance  which  is  pro- 
wily  known  to  many  gentlemen  of  the  Highland  Society.  Mr  Home,  in 
travelling  through  the  Highlands,  has  met  with  several  common  people  who 
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There  are  four  letters  from  Dr  John  Smith  to 
kenzie,  which  must  be  particnlariy  noticed.  In  tlr^ 
he  obviates  some  objections.  The  third  eontains  xm^ 
worthy  of  notice;  but  the  second,  which  is  long,  cou 
various  particulars  relative  to  the  disputed  points*. 
declares  he  heard  several  of  the  poems  before  he  ever  d 
the  translation,  which  he  considered  much  inferior  t*  i 
original.  When  collecting  those  he  afterwards  puUiik 
he  paid  no  regard  to  such  as  had  been  translated  by  Mi 
pherson,  because  it  was  then  expected  he  himself  ww 
publish  the  originals.  Afterwards,  when  this  became  dod 
ful,  he  designed  to  collect  as  many  of  them  as  he  ooa 
but  finding  he  had  lost  by  those  he  had  published,  he  gi 
up  the  pursuit  of  Gaelic  poetry  altogether,  and  became 
regardless  of  it,  that  he  did  not  preserve  what  he  had  t 
lected.  Had  he  been  gifted  with  the  second  si^fkt,*  he  mij 
now  have  had  many.  With  respect  to  the  d^ree  of  Kb« 
used  by  the  translator,  he  thought  he  must  have  used  a  c 
cretionary  power  in  making  one  correct  edition,  by  select 
and  rejecting  words,  lines,  or  even  stanzas ;  and  he  nii| 
have  sometimes  added,  here  and  there,  a  connecting  line 
sentence,  in  the  translation.  But  from  having  forme 
compared  parts  of  the  original  and  translation,  the  impi 
sion  that  remained  on  his  mind  was,  that  the  liberty  tal 
was  no  more  than  he  thought  allowable;  and  he  was  p 
suaded,  that  it  would  have  appeared  to  him  still  less,  if 

repeated  to  him  many  hundred  lines  of  the  rhymes,^^  (hymns?)  ''as  t 
called  them.  Mr  Home,  having  nsnally  with  him  one  or  more  who  im* 
stood  the  Gaelie  language,  made  the  rh3rmee  he  repeated  again^  whidi 
person  who  understood  both  languages  translated,  so  as  to  leave  no  rooii 
doubt  that  the  tales  and  songs,  sun?  by  the  boatmen  axtd  herds  in  tiie  H 
lands,  are  the  Poems  of  Ossian.** — ^Note  from  Mr  Home  to  Mackoizie, 
pendix,  p.  69,  It  was  their  having  so  little  anticipated  what  was  to  hajp\ 
that  maae  the  evidence  of  many  gentlemen  so  vague.  They  had  no  su 
cion  the  matter  was  ever  to  be  called  in  question;  and  when  called  v 
to  give  their  evidence  forty  years  after,  they  foimd,  as  might  be  ezpec 
that  they  could  not  give  a  definite  answer  to  every  query. — See  Pei 
Keliques,  vol.  i.  p.  xlv. 

^  *  This,  of  course,  is  said  ironically;  for  the  Doctor  considered  the  se< 
sight  a  delusion. — See  his  "  Sean  Dana,"  p.  5, 4to  edition. 
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^'^  ifrfl  ki  Hie  telators  own  edition.  He  would  be  undor»tuud 
^  4I  iiipe8%onijof  the  first  volume.  The  aecond  nii>;ht  be 
■^  sf  4fn2(f  aotiientic;  but  he  did  not  feel  himself  warranted  tc» 
^nk  d  it  hk  the  same  terms.  He  did  nut  renicmlicr  Ut 
hiVB  heard  much  of  it  repeated  in  the  original.  I  le  tbou^^ht 
v&fiB  lie  lead  it,  that  the  style  was,  in  somo  |jartii,  uion* 
€intf  timpty  and  affected,  than  the  rest  of  Ossiau's  jMietiy; 
W  tiiai  he  thought,  if  the  translator  any^iierc  ummI  too 
niKb  liberty,  it  was  here.  He  seemed  to  have  condemnc«i 
ud  lettered  the  sense  mcNre  than  the  original  would  well 
hmr.  In  comparing  the  specimen  of  the  original  given  in 
^  lust  edition,  he  had  observed  several  words  of  whicrh 
(as  lie  thought)  the  translator  had  mistaken  the  moaning, 
▼liidi  could  not  be  the  case,  if  any  part  of  it  was  hiH  own 
eompofiition,  as  some  alleged.  As  Mr  Macpherson  cdllected 
nost  of  his  originals  in  the  North  Highlands,  he  might  have 
hand  the  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  tlicns  though 
they  had  but  little  of  it  in  the  west;  at  least  so  far  as  he 
had  access  to  know;  for  as  he  removed  at  an  early  age 
(seventeen)  from  the  parts  where  the  poems  were  niurr 
generally  known  and  recited,  he  might  never  Imvc  heard 
mnch  that  was  known  to  his  countrymen. 

In  a  conversation  with  Dr  Fraser,  mini»;t<?r  of  Iiivrrary, 
that  gentleman  repeated  to  him  some  pa/Muges  wliich  \iv 
learned  from,  a  James  Nicholson,  minister  in  JSkye,  whom  lir 
had  often  heard  for  hours  together  repeating  sonic  of  i  )s- 
sian's  poems.  In  the  description  of  Cudulin  s  car  an<l  liorscs. 
there  were  one  or  two  epithets  which  neither  of  tlioni  inuler- 
8tood.  On  looking  at  Macpherson  s  translation,  tliese  words 
were  omitted.  Nicholson  might  have  preserve<l  noinc  of  tlicw? 
poems;  but  he  feared  he  did  not,  as  the  dilJiculty  of  tlje 
Gaelic  orthography  deterred  even  scholars  from  attempting 
to  write  it. 

In  the  fourth  letter,  he  says,  he  never  reaxl  a  page  of  the 

f>oems  he  himself  translated,  since  they  appeared.  One  man* 

*  Thifi  was  Kennedy,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter. 
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from  whom  lie  had  received  a  parcel  of  poems  without 
restriction,  threatened  to  prosecute  him  for  publishing 
he  called  translations  of  his  collection,  and  claimed  i 
in  the  profits^  which  were  onlj  a  serious  loss^  at  a  time' 
the  Doctor  s  income  was  only  thirty  pounds  a-year ;  a 
cumstance  which  made  him  wish  that  Gh^lic  poetry  had 
dead  before  he  was  bom.    On  his  observing  the  beaolj 
one  or  two  passages,  the  person  said,  these  were  kitm 
composition ;  an  assertion  which  the  Doctor  attributed  il$, 
his  vanity ;  but  he  thought  it  right  to  state  it  to  Mr 
kenzie,  and  leave  him  to  think  of  it  as  he  pleased ;  he 
no  interest  in  the  question,  or  in  the  fEite  of  the  poetiy, 
knew  little  of  what  had  been  said,  pro  or  con,  for  ib«v  i 
years.    That  at  least  the  stamina^  the  bones,  sinews,  aai-l 
strength  of  a  great  part  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ovinj^  ] 
were  ancient,  might,  he  thought,  be  maintained  on  mmf  ; 
good  grounds ;  but  that  some  things  modem  might  have  bees 
superinduced,  would,  if  not  allowed,  be  at  least  believed)  CB 
grounds  of  much  probability ;  and  to  separate  precisely  tiN 
one  from  the  other,  was  more  than  the  translator  himseH 
were  he  alive,  could  now  do,  if  he  had  not  begun  to  do  Si 
from  the  beginning.     Even  then  he  might  not  be  sore  of 
the  genuineness  of  every  poem  or  passage  given  him  as  an- 
cient.    He  suspected  the  originals,  if  published,  (as  he  rna^ 
gined  they  were  not  likely  to  be,)  were  never  intended  ta 
decide  the  question  of  their  authenticity,  but  perhaps  to  reiH 
der  it  problematical  or  suspicious.     He  was  sorry  he  had  no 
copy  of  his  own  translations,  having  used  the  one  he  had 
in  papering  a  dark  closet,  (he  questioned  if  any  other  copy 
had  ever  done  so  much  service.)     In  conclusion,  he  admired 
the  Committee's  zeal,  in  a  matter  to  which  only  their  seal 
could  give  much  importance.* 

It  appears  from  several  testimonies,  that  these  poems  were 
invariably  ascribed  to  Ossian,  who  was  said  to  have  flourished 

*  The  respective  dates  of  the  four  letters  are— 16th  September,  '97;  Sis' 
Jamiwy,  '98 ;  r2th  April,  '98 ;  and  21st  June,  1802. 
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at  a  very  remote  period,  and  whose  coinpociitiuii8  wore  en- 
thueoasticallj  admired,  and  considered  superior  to  those  of 
every  other  bard,  from  which  they  were  said  to  be  easily 

^stingoished.*     They  were  likewise  said  to  have  been  often 

acied.t 

*  ''laeediiotaver.  Sir,  that  tbese  poems  are  taken,  in  this  coantry,  to  be 

rffte  utmost  antiquity.     This  is  notorious  to  almost  all  those  who  speak 

Ae  Gadie  language  in  Scotland.     The  historical  poems  of  Ossian  hare  beea 

farages  the  winter  evening  amusement  of  the  clans.** — Macphenon  of  Stntk- 

■idbie.    See  Appendix,  p.  9, 

"Tlwy  were,  by  the  traditions  of  our  forefathers,  as  far  back  as  we  caA 

I    taee  them,  ascril>ed  to  Ossian,  and  to  the  most  remote  period  of  time  of 

:   vbieh  we  have  any  account.     It  is  a  word  commonly  used  in  the  highlands 

to  diis  day,  when  they  express  a  thin^^  belonginj^  to  the  most  remote  aoti- 

tmt^,  to  csdl  it /iounicu^k,  i.  e.  belonffina  to  the  timerf  Fiiufal.^ — Mr  Donald 

Jl'Lrad,  minister  of  Glenelg.     Appenoux,  p.  31. 

"Tlioogfa  some  of  the  old  bards  subsequent  to  Ossian,  attempted  to  imi- 
tate him,  every  man  acquainted  with  poetical  compositions  will  distinguidi 
Omsn^  works  from  those  of  any  other  at  the  first  hearing.** — **  Ossian  is  po 
TeT]r  happy  in  bis  expressions,  that  no  man  can  translate  hiti  poetry  into  any 
knguage  without  basing  much  of  the  force,  beautv,  and  melody  of  the  ori- 
P^-" — From  the  Gaelic  of  Hugh  Macdonald,  Kilpheder.     Api>fudix,  p. 

Ewan  M*Pherson  already  mentioned,  declared,  "  mo8t  explicitiv  and  posi- 
tiTelj,  that  he  was  certain  Mr  Macpherson  wa«  as  unequal  to  furh  rom]iO(>i- 
tions  as  the  declarant  himself,  who  could  no  more  make  them  than  take 
wings  and  fly:  that  he  believed  firmly  no  man,  excepting  Ohtiian  himhelf, 
Tas  ever  capable  of  making  such  Gaelic  poetnr  as  Ossian ''h,  which  has  a  nub- 
limitj  and  nervousness  that  cannot  be  equalled  nor  successfully  iniitate<I. 
Nor  can  the  Craelic  of  Ossian  be  rendered  by  the  ablest  translator  into  any 
other  language  with  an  elegance  suited  to  the  grandeur  of  the  original :  that 
be  never  hesud  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  called  in  question  by 
any  Highlander  ;  and  be  bad  no  doubt  of  their  beine  the  productions  of  bis 
l^ios:  that  he  never  would  have  conceived  any  individuals  could  liave  the 
oaidiness  to  put  their  own  sceptical  conceits  in  opposition  to  the  uniform 
tradition  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  a  whole  nation  for  many  successive 
generations.  He  did  not  believe  it  to  be  possible  for  men  who  understooil 
(raelic  well  to  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject  of  their  authenticity.^" — Ap- 
pendix, pp.  96,  98. 

Captain  Morrison  declared,  that  amidst  all  the  poetry  he  saw  or  heanl,  be 
could  as  easily  distinguish  08sian''s  from  that  of  others,  by  si>ecific  marks,  as 
he  could  Virgirs  from  Ovid  or  Horace:  that  the  poetry  of  the  Highlands 
could  be  traced  back  many  hundred  years,  and  ever>'  sjMicies,  as  well  us  every 
period,  distinguished  from  one  another. — App.  p.  1 78  ;  see  also  p.  1 .5. 

t"Theold  Highlanders  commonly  entertained  one  another  with  the  rejMj- 

tition  of  these  poems,  and  diverted  the  tediousness  of  the  winter  nights. 

^Tien  they  met  to  watch  the  dead  corpse  of  their  friends,  they  spent  a  cou- 

nderable  part  of  the  night  in  repeating  the  poems,  and  talking  of  the  times 

of  Fingal.     They  often  laid  wagers  on  such  occasions  who  should  rejieat 

inost  oi  the  poems ;  and  to  have  a  store  of  them  on  memory  was  reputed  not 

jt  despicable  acquisition.     I  know  some  old  men  who  value  themselves  for 

janng  gained  some  of  these  wagers.    Tlie  Highlanders  at  their  festivals  and 

c  2 
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The  same  year,  Mr  Laing,  in  order,  we  may  preeaine^  tp 
prop  the  tottering  fabric  of  his  Dissertation,  pabLuafaBd 
edition  of  Ossian,  with  long  notes  and  obsenrations, 
were  merely  amplifications  of  what  he  had  formerly  wntti^j 
all  in  the  same  style,  and  equally  nnsnccessfiil,  thongh  flq^ 
demonstrated  the  writer  s  indefatigable  industry  and  bh'i 
genuity.  His  main  object  was  to  show  the  sources  idiflMfj 
Macpherson,  according  to  him,  had  derived  the  mateiidiw 
Ossian.  In  doing  this,  ^'  he  has,"  to  use  the  words  of  Ui^ 
reviewer,  ^'  gone  through  a  mass  of  poetiy  enough  to  aenv^ 
any  six  gentle  readers  for  their  lives."* 

In  1807,  Dr  Patrick  Graham,  minister  of  Aberfoyle,  prih 
lished  a  learned  Essay  on  these  poems.  It  is  chiefly  OCOB- 
pied  in  refuting  Laing,  but  contains  some  new  evidenoe^ 
which  is  here  given,  sa  singularly  corroborative  of  that  ob- 
tained from  other  quarters. t 

Captain  Parker  of  Blochaim,  near  Glasgow,  became  MH. 
quainted,  about  1758,  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Smith,  a  Bt- 
tive  of  Mull,  who,  he  said,  was  a  man  of  great  lespectibi- 
lity,  and  well  known  to  many  gentlemen  then  in  GlasgoWt 
and  elsewhere  in  Scotland.  "  Our  intimacy,"  he  MJ^- 
^'  continued  during  all  his  life.  I  frequently  visited  him  it 
his  glebe,  about  three  miles  from  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  upoa 

other  public  meetings,  acted  the  poems  of  Ossian.  Rude  and  sunple  mMiI 
manner  of  acting  was,  yet  any  brave  or  generous  action,  any  injury  or  dii- 
tress,  exhibited  in  the  representation,  ha^  a  surprising  effect  tovaros  nSmaf 
in  them  corresponding  passions  and  sentiments." — ^Kev.  Donald  MacUwfli 
Appendix,  p.  28. 

**  Your  idea  of  Ossian''s  poems  having  been  originally  recited  in  a  draauilift 
form,  is  very  correct.  I  remember  when  I  was  at  Ruthven  School  withUr 
Macpherson,  (when  he  was  collecting  the  original  Gtielic  poems,)  to  1mm 
gone  with  him  to  several  late  wakes  in  Badenoch,  when  it  was  customaiT 
lor  one  person  to  represent  one  character,  another  a  second,  and  so  on,  €MU 
person  repeating  their  respective  parts,  just  as  our  players  do  upon  the  staglw" 
^IJlark''s  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair.  See  Appendix,  No.  6,  to  the  BaroMfe^ 
"  Dissertation." 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  453. 

+  See  Gntham^s  Essay,  p.  S"!  et  seq.  This  work  contains  the  sevfoA 
Duan  of  Timora  in  Gaelic,  with  a  literal  translation,  and  an  excellent  Enaj 
on  the  Mythology  of  Ossian,  by  Professor  Richardson  of  Glasgow. 

Notwithstanding  his  former  vaunting,  Mr  Laing  never  replied  either  to 
Macdonald,  to  Dr  Graham,  or  to  Sir  John  Sinclair. 
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Ibe  west  branch  of  Elizabeth  River.     When  friends  meet 
iboad,  particularly  the  natives  of  our  coontry,  the  aflain 
ef  Scotland,  and  of  our  friends,  are  a  never-fiiiling  subject  of 
ooDvenation.     I  believe  my  friend  Colin  Rae,  Esq^  lale  of 
Aikenhead,  sent  me  the  first  copy  of  Ossian  s  Poems,  col- 
keted  by  Mr  Macpherson,  which  came  to  Vii^nia.   I  soon 
canned  it  to  my  friend  Mr  Smi&   Upon  reading  a  few  lines 
ftom  the  poem  of  Timora, — *  Stop,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  know 
tint  poem.'     He  did  repeat  great  part  of  it,  and  explained 
k  witii  an  exactness,  to  my  astonishment,  and  scarcely 
«iedible;  and  so  he  did  several  of  the  others.     I  loft  the 
Wk  with  him.     Upon  returning  it,  he  said,  *  Had  he  been 
with  Mr  Macpherson,  he  could  have  given  him  some  other 
(poems)  of  Ossian,  well  worthy  of  preservation;  that  he 
nmembeied  them  almost  from  in£EUicy ;  that  repeating  them 
was  the  amusement  of  the  children  and  servants  about  hui 
Others  house,  and  generally  in  all  the  West  Highlands; 
tint  still,  walking  or  riding  alone,  he  pleased  himself  by 
repeating  them,  having  always  considered  that  poetry  su- 
perior to  any  other;  assuring  me  that  if  I  understood  tlie 
Gaelic,  I  would  be  conviDced  that  many  beauticH  in  tlio>e 
poems  could  not  be  translated,  without  losing  p^?atly  by 
the  change/     Mr  Smith,"  Captain  Parker  ad<Ls,  ••'  died  in 
1772  or  1773,  I  suppose  about  seventy  years  old."     He 
alao  cited  the  authority  of  his  friend,  Mr  Dugald  I^orbes, 
'^now  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  as  rec<jllect- 
ing  perfectly  well  to  have  heard  the  Rev.  Mr  Sniitli  in 
Virginia  often  mention  his  knowledge  of  these  poems  pre- 
vious to  their  translation  by  Macpherson."* 

*  Similar  to  this  is  a  document  transmitted  to  the  Highland  Society  of 

I^ndoD,  by  PhineasBond,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  conniHtiiiK  of  an  extnict  of 

aletterto  him  from  the  Rev.  Colin  M*Farquhar,  dated  Newfiavon,  (lVnn>yl- 

^ania,)  January  6"th,  1800",  from  which  are  taken  the  followiiiij  i»a<.>iii;i's : 

"Jt  is  perfectly  within  the  reach  of  my  recollection,  tliat,  ttb<»ut  forty  yiars 

^0,  or  thereby,  when  I  was  living  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  ihut  the 

hite  Mr  M'Pherson,  the  reputed  translator  of  Ossian's  poems,  took  a  tour 

then  through  the  Highlands,  with  the  professed  design  of  posse.-sing  himself 

of&s  many  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  as  he  possibly  could  tind,  and  at  the  same 
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It  appears  that,  prior  to  1780,  one  Duncan  Kenned] 
schoolmaster  in  Argyle,  had  made  that  collection  of  Ga 
poems  alluded  to  in  one  of  Dr  Smith's  letters  to  Mr  lA 
kenzie.  It  wbs  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Higfal 
Society  of  Scotland.  About  this  time,  Dr  Graham  wi 
to  him,  calling  his  attention  to  the  passage  concerning  1 
in  Smith's  letter,  and  stating  his  suspicions  that  the  cha 
waj9  well  founded,  and  that  if  such  was  the  case,  it  ^ 
highly  proper,  and  more  honourable  to  himself,  to  mab 
fair  acknowledgment.  Kennedy  returned  a  long  lett« 
fourteen /olio  pages^  in  which  he  says,  ''Want  of  time  \ 
not  at  present  permit  me  to  answer  your  long  and  po 
letter,  further  than  to  glance  over  it,  and  to  reply  to 
few  queries  you  have  put  to  me."  He  then  said,  that  if 
Doctor  would  send  him  his  copy  of  the  "  Sean  Dana,"* 
would  return  it  in  a  fortnight  with  the  parts  composed 
Ossian,  Orran,  &c.,  those  by  Dr  Smith,  and  his  otm,  < 
tinctly  pointed  out.  He  claimed  a  sixth  or  a  set^enth  of 
MSS.  he  had  sold  to  the  Society,  most  of  which  additi 
Dr  Smith  had  never  seen,  having  been  composed  in  17 

time  had  applied  to  his  friends  in  other  parts,  to  assist  him  with  as  mai 
these  poems  as  they  could  procure ;  amonff  others  he  accosted  a  co-prest 
of  mine,  (a  particular  acquaintance  of  Mr  Macpherson^s,)  who,  knowing 
a  man  of  distinguished  celehrity  in  that  way  had  resided  in  my  oongr^ja) 
he  requested  the  favour  of  me  to  have  an  interview  with  him,  and  to 
down  in  writing  one  or  two  of  these  poems  from  his  lips;  which  I  did, 
cannot  recollect  at  this  distance  of  time  the  name  of  the  poems,  thou 
well  rememher  they  were  lengthy,  and  irksome  to  me  to  write,  as  it  is  i 
cult  to  spell  the  Gaelic,  Celtic,  or  Irish  language,  on  account  of  the  n 
mute  or  quiescent  letters  contained  almost  in  every  word.  As  to  the  ant 
ticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  and  as  to  their  heing  his  production,  I  hav 
more  douhts  on  that  head  than  I  have  of  the  compositions  of  Hoiw 
Virgil,  to  he  the  works  of  those  celebrated  authors ;  and  if,  in  my  opu 
any  person,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  dared  to  call  in  question  1 
poems,  he  would  be  branded  in  the  Highlajids  with  the  epithets  of  an 
or  fool/*  "  Well  do  I  rememher  the  time  when  I  myself  lent  a  willin| 
to  stories  related  of  Fingal,  Oscar,  Ossian,  and  other  heroes  of  the  Higl 
Bard. — Upon  the  whole  I  cannot  therefore  forbear  calling  that  man  a  p 
sceptic,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Highlanders, 
the  customs  and  usages  anciently  prevailing  amongst  them,  who  can 
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The  rest,  he  believed,  was  certainly  composed  by  Oiwian 
and  the  other  heroic  Bards.  The  genuine  poetry  of  Oeeian 
wa$  perhaps  inimUahle;  but  still,  a  good  Gaelic  scholar,  of 
1  good  ear,  and  well  acquainted  with  his  imagery,  and  the 
qualifications  and  names  of  his  fAYonrite  heroes  and  pro- 
{eased  enemies,  might  compose  verses  approximate  to  the 
excellence  of  the  original,  and  which  not  one  in  a  thousand 
wntld  he  able  to  distinguish  from  the  real.  The  Doc- 
tor did  send  the  book,  but  it  was  not  returned  till  more  than 
a  year  had  elapsed,  and  after  repeated  applications.  It  wan 
defiM3ed  with  dots  and  marks  to  which  he  had  made  a  key  on 
tbe  fly  lea^  which  he  afterwards  cut  out.  He  was  examined 
iiie  following  year  before  a  conmiittee  of  the  Highland  80- 
eiefy,  and  made  similar  declarations,  with  additions.  * 

In  consequence  of  Kennedy^s  charge  against  Smith,  Dr 
Graham  wrote  to  him  also,  informing  him  of  what  had 
tiaiLBpired,  and  requesting  an  explanation.  Dr  Smith  re- 
plied, that  if  any  alleged  he  passed  on  him  as  ancient  poetry 
his  own  composition,  he  had  no  interest  in  disputing  the 
allegation.  "  If  he  had,  he  would  try  whether  that  indiri- 
dual  could  write  such  verses  as  he  claimed^  (no  doubt  the 
he^tj  on  any  other  given  subject;  and  examine  whether 
these  passages  were  not  furnished  by  a  dozen  or  a  score  of 
other  contributors.  Every  contributor^  dead  or  ali ce^  in ust 
renounce  his  rights  before  he  (Dr  Smith)  could  take  the 
merit  of  a  verse  or  line^  unless  vanity  prompted  him  to 
take  the  contributions  of  such  as  were  dead,  and  unable  Xo 
dispute  his  claim.  But  that  he  would  leave  to  others;  and 
if  they  claimed  the  translation  as  well  as  the  original,  he 
would  not  dispute  it,  nor  care  who  might  believe  and  who 
might  doubt.  The  stopping  of  his  plough  by  a  shower  of 
rain  gave  him  more  concern  than  either/'t 

As  the  publication  of  the  Gaelic  originals  would  have 

*Grraham'8  Essay,  p.  210  et  seq.    The  reader  may  find  some  specimens 
of  Mr  Kennedy ^8  "  Approximations  to  Ossian,"  in  Appendix  B. 
f  Graham's  Essay,  p.  232  et  seq. 
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been  inconsistent  with  the  professional  ayocations  oi  Mr 
John  Mackenzie's  administrator,*  he  deliyered  the  MSEL 
to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  vb 
appointed  a  committee  to  superintend  the  pnblionAkBi 
Some  time  elapsed  before  the  necessary  arrangements  ooM 
be  effected;  and  additional  delay  was  occaaioned  by  As 
distance  of  the  corrector  of  the  press,  (the  Rey.  Dr  A3eE» 
Stewart,  minister  of  Blair- Athole,  afterwards  of  DingwiO,) 
and  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr  Macfarlan,  before  he  bid 
translated  the  Arguments  into  Latin,  t 

At  length,  however,  in  1807,  the  long  expected  ongmib 
of  Ossian  appeared,  with  MacfiEurlan's  literal  Latin  traoala- 
tion;  an  English  translation  of  the  first  Duan  of  Fingal,  by 
Dr  Ross  of  Lochbroom;  an  excellent  Dissertation  by  8b 
John  Sinclair;  and  an  English  translation  of  the  Italian 
Dissertation  of  the  Abbe  Cesarotti,  with  notes  and  a  nqp^ 
plemental  essay,  by  John  Macarthur,  L.L.D. 

Since  that  period,  nothing  has  transpired  regarding  these 
poems  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  except  that  a  more  ao- 
curate  knowledge  of  some  points  in  history,  which  will  be 
afterwards  adverted  to,  indisputably  confirms  their  anthen- 
ticity  and  antiquity.  But  the  laudable  exertions  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair  brought  to  light  some  important  facts  whioh 
must  be  stated. 

Dr  Ross  having,  early  in  1806,  accidentally  mentioned 
to  him  that  Bishop  Cameron  of  the  Catholic  Church,  then 
residing  in  Edinburgh,  could  furnish  some  information  re- 
garding the  authenticity  of  Ossian,  the  Baronet  opened  a 
correspondence  with  him,  and  eventually  with  Bishop  Chis- 
holm,  the  Rev.  John  Farquharson,  formerly  President  of  the 
Scots  College  at  Douay,  and  a  few  others,  from  which  he 
learned  various  particulars;  "  as  distinctly  proved,"  he  justly 
remarks,  "  aa  any  series  of  facts  in  history."  J 

*  Mr  George  Mackenzie,  surgeon  to  the  42d  regiment. 
+  Sinclair's  "  Dissertation,"  p.  93  et  seq, 

t  This  correspondence  is  given  at  length  in  Sir  John's  Dissertation,  08- 
siau's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  40  et  seq. 
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carefully  preserved  them  along  with  their  £Eunilj  reoonk 
By  the  influence  of  Strathmashie,  those  MSS.  were  deUvani 
to  James  Macpherson,  on  a  solemn  promise  of  retanoDf 
them  to  their  owners  when  the  translation  should  be  fiiuUied^  "* 
It  was  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  were  best  acquaintoi 
with  both  James  Macpherson  and  Strathmashie,  that  te- 
former  was  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  the  original ;  uA 
that  whatever  merit  the  translation  may  possess,  it  is  owiqg  ; 
to  Strathmashie.   But  that  gentleman  did  not  live  to  seD  te  > 
work  finished  or  revised,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  oaim- ; 
of  so  many  mistakes  being  found  in  the  translation,  and  oC  ' 
so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  being  quite  lost,  and 
even  the  sense  in  several  places  misunderstood.     The  MSL 
were  never  returned,  and  J.  Macpherson,  after  the  death  of 
Strathmashie,  is  believed  to  have  suppressed  or  destroyed 
them,  with  the  view  of  concealing  the  fallacies  and  infideiity 
of  the  translation,  or  of  having  it  supposed  that  he  himself 
was  the  author  of  the  whole.     I  was  myself  requested  by 
the  widow  of  Angus  Macdonell  of  Kyles,  in  Elnoideuti 
when  missionary  in  Badenoch,  to  demand  from  the  said  J. 
Macpherson  a  MS.  containing  a  portion  of  Ossian's  poenu^ 
which  her  husband,  when  alive,  had  given  to  him,  on  the 
word  of  Strathmashie ;  and  I  called  upon  him  at  Baillebhil, 
in  Badenoch,  but  did  not  get  the  MS.     Another  mannsciqit 
was  given  by  the  family  of  Clanranald I  my- 
self saw  a  large  MS.  of  Ossian's  poems  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs  Eraser  of  Culbokie,  in  Strathglass,  which  she  called 
am  Balg  Sollair  (a  bag  of  fortuitous  goods.)     This  lady^a 
residence  being  between  my  father  s  house  and  the  schocd 
where  I  used  to  attend  with  her  grandchildren,  at  her  son's, 
Culbokie  House,  by  way  of  coaxing  me  to  remain  on  cold 
nights  at  her  own  house,  she  being  cousin  to  my  father,  she 
used  to  take  up  am  Balg  Sollair ^  and  read  pieces  of  it  to 
me.     Although  a  very  young  boy  at  the  time,  I  got  so 
much  enraptured  with  the  rehearsal  of  the  achievements  of 
the  heroes  of  the  poem,  and  so  familiar  with  the  characters. 
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that  the  poems  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  Home 
Virgil.  "  He  was,"  says  Bishop  Chisholm,  **  a  great 
cient  in  poetry,  and  much  admired  for  his  taste.  I 
saw  one  more  stubhom  or  stiff  in  denying  the  merit  of  ] 
land  poets,  till  Macpherson's  translation  appeared,  ^ 
when  compared  to  Mr  Farquharson's  collection,  made  i 
vert  of  him ;  and  none  then  admired  Ossian  more  tha 

Mr  Farquharson  often  compared  the  Gbelic  MS. 
Macpherson  s  translation,  and  he  affirmed  the  whole  < 
latter  was  inferior  to  the  original.  ^'  I  have,"  says  Mi 
GiUivray,  ^'an  hundred  times  seen  him  turning  o^ 
folio,  when  he  read  the  translation,  and  comparing  i 
the  Erse ;  and  I  can  positively  say,  that  I  saw  him  i 
manner  go  through  the  whole  poems  of  Fingal  and  T 
Although  I  cannot  speak  so  precisely  of  his  comparii 
other  poems  in  the  translation  with  his  manuscript, 
conyinced  he  had  them,  as  he  spoke  in  general  of  his  1 
all  the  translated  poems ;  and  I  never  heard  him  m 
that  any  poem  in  the  translation  was  wanting  in  his 
tion ;  whereas  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  ther 
many  pieces  in  it  as  good  as  any  that  had  been  pub 
and  regret  that  the  translator  had  not  found  them, 
not  translated  them.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  evei 
him  tax  Mr  Macpherson's  translation,  with  deviating 
tially  from  the  sense  of  the  original,  which  he  won 
have  failed  to  have  done  had  he  found  grounds  for : 
he  very  frequently  complained  that  he  did  not  come 
the  strength  of  the  original ;  and,  to  convince  us  of  t 
used  to  repeat  the  Erse  expressions,  and  to  translate 
literally,  comparing  them  with  Macpherson's.  This 
ence,  however,  he  seemed  to  ascribe  rather  to  the  na 
the  two  languages,  than  to  any  inaccuracy  or  infide 
the  translator."  Mr  Farquharson  likewise  attests  t 
had  often  seen  him  compare  the  poems  with  Macpl 
translation,  and  exclaiming  frequently  at  its  inaccur: 

Mr  Farquharson,  senior,  lived  latterly  at  Dinant, 
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lamed  to  Scotland  in  1773,  where  he  died  aboat  the  begin- 
mng  of  the  present  century.     On  his  retom,  he  jrawoJ 
AboDgh  Dooaj,  and  there  left  the  MS.  with  his  ooontiy- 
mmL    '^He  seemed  to  think,"  eaja  Biahop  Cuneron,  who 
WW  intimate  with  him  for  several  years  after  his  letam, 
^that  similar,  and  even  fuller,  collections  might  still  bo 
£»iiied,  with  little  trouble.     He  was  not  sensible  of  the 
Ti^nd,  the  incredible^  the  toUU  change,  which  had  taken  place 
m  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  the  course  of  a  few  jean.'* 
Hr  MacGilliyraj  returned  to  Scotland  in  1775,  and  Mr 
fi<mald  Macdonald,  five  years  after.    The  MS.  was  still  at 
Oouaj  when  the  latter  left  the  place ;  but  many  leaves  had 
hfm  torn,  some  lost,  and  some  used  to  kindle  the  fire,  as  it 
vasnot  ancient,  and  the  students  understood  neither  the 
hugnage  nor  the  character.     He  regretted  that  he  had  not 
taken  the  MS.  to  Scotland,  (for  he  was  convinced  no  objec- 
tions would  have  been  made  to  his  taking  it,)  when  he  had 
Mquiied  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic,  and  found 
how  matters  stood  with  respect  to  these  poems. 

They  were  all  of  opiniou  that  it  must  have  been  irrecov- 
erably lost  during  the  times  of  the  Revolution,  if  it  bad  not 
been  destroyed  before. 

In  1805,  Captain  John  Macdonald,  Thurso,  a  native  of 
Skye,  aged  seventy-seven,  being  judicially  interrogated  by 
Sir  John,  deponed,  among  other  things,  that  he  ha/i  heard 
niany  of  the  Gaelic  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian  ;  that  when  he 
was  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  ago,  he  could  repeat 
from  one  to  two  hundred  of  these  poems  ;  (he  probably  con- 
fiidered  every  Duan  and  Episode  a  poem.)    These  he  learned 
from  a  very  old  man  who  sung  them  to  his  father  morning 
and  evening,  during  winter  and  spring  ;  but  that  at  i)re8cnt 
he  remembered  only  two  of  any  length.     He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr  James  Macpherson,  who  took  down  from 
him  many  of  these  poems  in  Skye  :   that  the  poems  "  Ca- 
Lodin,"  "  Covala,"  and  "Carrie,"  of  which  he  had  lately  seen 
the  copies  about  to  be  printed,  were  familiar  to  him  ;  that  he 
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believed  he  often  repeated  them  in  €ki«lio,  some  of  tbe 
even  to  his  twentieth  year ;  but  that  he  conld  not  then  x 
collect  any  particular  passage  of  them :  that  he  has  hei 
in  (Gaelic  several  addresses  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  evenii 
star,  and  to  Malvina ;  and  likewise  the  Chtelic  poem  call 
"  The  Six  Bards." 

The  reader  must  have  observed  that  the  testimonies 
those  who  gave  their  evidence  on  this  subject,  are  lemai 
ably  uniform.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  Gkielic  langna 
appears  to  have  entertained  a  doubt  that  Macpherson  ^ 
anything  but  a  mere  translator,  excepting  Dr  Smith  a 
Mr  Kennedy.  As  for  Shaw,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  ha 
been  as  firm  a  believer  in  Ossian,  subsequent  to  the  pub 
cation  of  his  Inquiry,  as  he  had  been  previously ;  for 
himself  took  down  many  of  these  poems  from  the  recitati 
of  individuals  who,  he  was  well  aware,  had  never  had  a 
kind  of  intercourse  with  Macpherson ;  though  he  prohat 
considered  it  most  prudent  to  bum  his  copies  of  them.  ] 
McQueen  did  not  consider  Macpherson  the  author  of  as 
part  of  his  translations,  but  only  that  he  had  connected  £n 
ments,  and  formed  them  into  regular  heroic  poems.  I 
sole  reason  for  thinking  so  was,  that  he  did  not  hear  th< 
recited  as  they  appeared  in  Macpherson's  translation.* 

With  respect  to  Dr  Smith,  his  disappointment  and  d 
trust  of  the  translator  s  honesty  seemingly  led  him  to  ent< 
tain  notions  more  unfavourable  to  the  genuineness  of  Om 
than  were  warranted  by  anything  he  knew ;  though  1 
Doctor  never  imagined  that  Macpherson  had  made  a 
material  additions  to  the  Gaelic,  or  had  omitted  anything  I 
what  he  considered  interpolations,  as  is  evident  from  I 
letters  to  Mr  Mackenzie.  Several  unanswerable  argnmen 
likewise,  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  are  w 

*  We  have,  in  the  case  of  this  gentleman,  a  clear  proof  that  {hose  i 
authenticated  the  genuineness  of  Ossian^s  Poems,  were  not  all  so  blinded 
prejudice  that  they  mistook  one  poem  for  another,  but  that  tbey  candi 
stated  what  they  thought,  and  were  careful  to  assert  nothing  of  we  trati 
which  they  had  not  satisfactory  evidence. 
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Med,  and  many  objections  ably  refuted,  in  bin  own  Dimer- 
kikm;  and  he  had  heard  many  of  them  recited  bj  illiterate 
pentms  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  Maepberson  ;  while 
Ae  only  reason  be  could  mention  for  supposing  that  Mac- 
j^moa  had  not  translated  literally  throughout,  was,  that 
fte  etyh  of  the  second  volume  was  something  different  from 
tbtofthe  first, — a  &ct  very  easily  accounted  for,— and  tliat 
^0  had  heard  little  of  the  (Gaelic.  He  only  says,  it  would  be 
Miered  (not  that  he  himself  believed)  ioms  things  modem 
tttffht  have  been  superinduced.  The  Doctor  evidently  felt 
no  interest  in  this  unpleasant  subject ;  and,  being  anxious 
to  elose  the  correspondence,  be  replied  like  one  who,  un- 
viDing  to  argue  any  longer,  allows  the  case  may  be  so  or  so. 
Ab  for  Kennedy,  he  could  never  adduce  the  shadow  of  a 
proof  that  any  part  of  their  respective  collections  were  com- 
posed either  by  Macpherson  or  Dr  Smith.  He  was  evi- 
dntlj  veiy  vain,  fond  of  notoriety,  and  ambitious  of  being 
tlKNight  a  bit  of  a  poety  to  use  his  own  expression ;  while 
k  was  regardless,  not  only  of  others',  but  likewise  of  his 
own  moral  reputation ;  and  therefore  he  was  willing  to  sa- 
crifice his  name  for  honesty,  in  order  to  attain  his  favourite 
objects,  which  were  beyond  the  reach  of  bis  email  abilities, 
if  sought  in  an  honourable  manner;  and  of  courso  he  did 
not  wish  to  stand  alone  in  iniquity.  Hence  his  charge 
sgainst  these  gentlemen,  instead  of  being  "  an  ingenuous 
confession,"*  cannot  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  tlian 
tliat  of  a  foul  aspersion,  proceeding  from  a  very  conceited, 
wiprincipled  man.  The  absurdity  of  what  he  says  of  imi- 
tating Ossian  is  manifest  from  his  contradicting  himself. 

*  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  7th  edition,  article,  "Ossian."    As  a 

'Pwimen  of  the  veracitv  of  this  writer,  it  may  be  stated,  that,  in  the  text, 

ie  tells  us  the  oririnafs  of  Ossian  never  appeared,  while  it  is  evident  he 

Kusi  have  known  that  they  had :  for  in  a  note,  he  condemn.s  Dr  Macarthur''8 

^luulation  of  Ceaarotti's  dissertation,  which,  he  ^vely  tells  us,  wa««  jmh- 

lUhed  in  London,  1807,  in  8vo,  a  translation  which  was  bound  with  the 

Te/y  originals,  the  publication  of  which  he  denies,  and  never  published  scpa- 

Titely.    The  rest  of  the  article  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  therefore  it  requires  no 

fiirther  notice. 
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First,  Ossian  is  inimitable;  immediatelj,  he  is  not  obIj 
imitable,  but,  he  may  be  very  closely  imitatedy  even  hy  m 
person  of  no  genius. 

It  is  fiEurther  objected  that  neither  Dr  Johnson  nor  Br 
Young,  Mr  Hill  nor  Jerome  Stone,  could  find  any  of- 
'^  Ossian's  Poems"  in  the  Highlands  or  Isles.     With  xeepMl 
to  the  former  two,  it  does  not  appear  that  either  of  tfaM 
applied  to  those  persons  who  were  likely  to  furnish  tlmi 
with  any.     Jerome  Stone  never  traversed  any  part  of  As-: 
Highlands ;  and  Mr  Hill  states,*  that  he  met  witii  mtiufi 
traditional  preservers  of  songs  in  different  parts  of  the  ISi^ 
lands,  some  of  whom  were  said  to  possess  various  poems  ai» 
tribnted  to  Ossian ;  although  ^'  he  had  neither  leisure  M 
opportunities  to  collect  copies  of  them."     That  Siaw,  nil 
travelled  through  the  country  twenty  years  after  MaepiiV' 
son,  should  have  found  so  much,  is  a  clear  proof  it  was  wk 
owing  to  the  non-existence  of  such  poems  that  these  gen^l* ; 
men  did  not  hear  any  recited. 

Perhaps  the  most  plausible  argument  is  thatfumicdiedlif 
the  Highland  Society's  finding  none  of  Ossian's  poems  oo^ 
plete.  But  when  we  consider  the  multitudes  that  M  - 
emigrated,  the  vast  change  that  had  taken  place  in  Ab 
Highlands,  during  the  forty  years  that  had  elapsed  fliiiw 
Mr  Macpherson's  tour;t  it  is  easily  conceivable,  that,  ib 

*  See  5*2d  and  53d  vols,  of  the  **  G^ntleman^s  Magazine,*^  in  "wlikh  At 
poems  he  collected  first  appeared. 

+  "  "Within  a  century  back,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  imdeinBi' 
greater  revolution  than  for  ten  before  that  period.**   "  Even  since  Mm^M^^ 

fathered  his  collection,  the  amusements,  employments,  and  tastei  of  A*  . 
lighlanders  are  much  altered.    A  greater  attention  to  commerce,  agrisd" 
ture,  and  pasturage,  has  quite  engrossed  that  partial  r^;ard  that  wai  pM^ 
even  then,  to  the  song  of  the  bard.    In  twenty  years  hence,  if  mannen  cot* 
tinue  to  change  so  fast  as  they  do  at  present,  the  faintest  ti4ce  can  acaiM  lit 
found  of  our  ancient  tales  and  poems."    <*  Among  the  causes  whidi  mak* 
our  ancient  poems  vanish  so  rapidly,  poverty  and  the  iron  rod  should,  il 
most  places,  have  a  large  share.**  "  Another  reason  is,  the  growth  of  indoitrff 
which  fills  up  all  the  blanks  of  time  to  better  ^vantage  ;  andespeeiallyw* 
increase  of  more  useful  knowledge, — ^this  has  taught  our  youtn  to  qgOB^ 
their  idle  time  to  a  far  more  valuable  purpose  than  was  done  by  their  ton- 
fathers.**    "  Above  all,  the  extinction  of  the  order  of  the  bards  hastened  tfat 
catastrophe  of  Ossian*s  poems.**— Dr  Smith*s  Dissertation,  published  i» 
1780,  p.  123.  ^ 
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le  interyal,  these  poems  might  have  all  been  lost.  Ah 
kewise  the  indiyidiiaLs  to  whom  the  Committee  afifilicfK 
irere  either  ecclesiastics  or  persons  in  the  higher  rankit  of 
Kfe,  it  is  possible  enough  that  several  might  have  been  known 
V>  fiome  persons  of  the  lower  classes,  of  whom  the  Committer 
knew  nothing;  for  the  clergy  werealwajrs  hostile  to  them,^ 
ad  the  wealthy  had  mostly  lost  their  relish  for  them  !t  The 

*  **  Our  cloTgy,^  says  the  Rev.  Mr  Pope,  "  were  declared  eneniief  to  the 
JMbml''— Appendix,  p.  53.  Mr  Pope  luul  himBelf  tet  about  colleeting 
Oaun^  Poems,  in  1759,  in  connexion  with  one  Mr  NichoIsoB,  who«e 
ijpeedy  death  pat  an  end  to  the  project.  **  And  great,**  nT*  Binhop  C*anir- 
l«U,  in  his  introduction  to  a  Graehc  Prayer- Book,  printed  in  1«567,  **  \»  the 
Uindness,  and  sinful  darkness,  and  ignorance,  and  evil  desi^,  of  Hurh  as 
(aid,  and  write,  and  cultivate  the  C^aelic  language,  that,  with  the  view  of 
cteining  for  tiiemselves  the  vain  rewards  of  this  world,  thej  are  more  de- 
nnms  and  more  accustomed,  to  compose  vain,  temptiDe,  Iviug,  worldly  his- 
tories, concerning  the  Tuatha  de  Dannaihh,  (Tribes  of  uie  I>aniii  or  I>amni,) 
and  concerning  warriors,  and  champions,  and  Fingal  Mar-Cuiual,  und  ron- 
ceming  many  others,  (which  I  will  not  at  prewnt  enumerate  or  iiifiitidn.  in 
order  to  maintain  or  reprove  them,)  than  to  write,  and  teach,  an<i  maintain 
the  faithful  words  of  Crod,  and  of  the  perfect  way  of  truth."—  Soi*  a  tmn— 
Uted  extract  in  Report,  p.  1 7. 

t  The  cause  of  this  neglect  is  well  explained  hy  I)r  Fergu^son.  "  It  (the 
Oaelic)  was  a  language  spoken  in  the  cottage,  but  not  in  tbu  parbmr.  (if  ;tt 
the  table  of  any  gentleman.  Its  greatest  eleganciex  were  to  W  leann**!  frf»ni 
herdsmen  or  deer-stealers.  It  was  connected  with  diyaffvction,  and  |<r<>- 
wribed  by  government.  Schools  were  erected  to  supplant  it,  by  tcarb- 
ing  a  different  language.  There  were  no  books  in  it,  out  the  nianuaU  of 
religion,  and  these  in  so  awkward  and  clumsy  a  spelling,  that  few  could 
wad  them.  The  fashionable  world  in  the  neignbourbood,  as  Uhual,  deri<K-<l 
the  tone  and  accent  of  the  Highlanders,  believing  their  own  to  be  mtnU'lH 
of  elegance  and  harmony.  It  was  more  genteel  to  be  ignorant  than 
knowing  of  what  such  a  language  contained  ;  and  it  requirc<l  all  the  genius, 
learning,  and  courage  of  James  Macpherson,  to  perceive  and  affirm  tliat  the 
Mcient  strains  of  Gaelic  poetry  might  compare  with  those  of  other  nations 
Jnore  celebrated.  If  it  should  still  remain  a  question  with  many,  whether 
he  collected  or  composed  these  strains,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  ;  for  I  be- 
lieve that  what  he  got  in  writing  was  unknown  to  thone  who  ijjave  it,  and 
the  merit  of  what  was  repeated  scarcely  felt.  And,  in  short,  that  be  \\\xn- 
sd^  at  times,  was  not  averse  to  be  thought  the  author  of  wliat  became  .'■o 
much  celebrated  and  admired  throughout  Europe.*"* — Letter  to  Mr  Marken- 
iie,  p.  65. 

In  perceiving  and  asserting  the  merit  of  Gaelic  poetry,  Macpherson  was 
anticipated  by  Jerome  Stone,  a  native  of  Fife,  who  kej^t  a  school  at  Dunkeld, 
and  there  learned  Gaelic.  In  a  letter,  dated  November  15th,  1755,  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Scots  Magazine,  accompanied  with  a  rhythmical  version  of  an 
oid  poem  called  "  The  Death  of  Fraoch,"  he  says:  "  Those  who  have  any 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  Irish  language,  must  know  that  there  are 
I  great  number  of  poetical  compositions  in  it,  and  some  of  them  of  very 
Teat  antiquity,  whose  merit  entitles  them  to  an  exemption  from  the  un- 
)rtuiiate  neglect,  or  rather  abhorrence  to  which  ignorance  has  subjected 
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testimonies  of  Lord  Webb  Seymonr,  already  quoted,  and  o; 
Dr  Lejden,  provo  that  this  was  actually  the  case. 

With  respect  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Com- 
mittee, concerning  ^'  Timora,"  the  only  reasons  Uiey  addnoed 
for  considering  it  Macpherson's,  were,  that  they  ihaaj/A 
the  style  both  of  the  translation  and  the  published  part  ol 
the  original  of  that  poem,  differed  from  the  translation  of 
Fingal,  and  some  parts  of  what  they  considered  the  CheUe 
of  that  poem.    But  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  Maophv- 
son  would  be  more  careless  and  adhere  less  faithfully  to  fle 
originals  in  the  second  volume,  than  in  the  first ;  and  as  fe 
the  modernisms  which  they  thought  were  to  be  disooTonid 
in  the  seventh  book  of  ^^  Timora,"  they  are  merely  wrbuk  ' 
Guelic  words  which  resemble  Latin,  English,  &:c.,  indnsfai- 
ously  pointed  out  as  detections  by  Mr  Laing,  with  wluM  ; 
Dissertation  the  writer  of  the  Report  seems  to  have  bM  i 
better  acquainted  than  with  many  of  the  evidences  addnael 
on   the  other  side,   evidences  of  which  that  gentlonut 
prudently  took  no  direct  notice.    The  same  modemtMH  :■ 
abound  in  every  Gaelic  book,  and  indeed  it  is  quite  imfOt  '■ 
sible  to  write  a  line  in  that  language  free  from  them.    WH 
respect  to  the  style  of  that  Duan,  I  can  discover  no  diflv- 
ence  between  it  and  the  rest  of  Ossian's  real  works. 

But  it  may  be  urged  against  these  poems  that  they  m 
at  present  unknown  in  the  Highlands,  while  several  stiB 
repeat  many  songs  of  inferior  merit.  This  fa/ot  does  vpgtr 
rently  militate  against  the  genuineness  of  the  poems.  Bll 
it  is  accounted  for  by  another  not  less  certain.  Thoa^ 
several  parts  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  have  been  publifliio' 
in  various  collections,  and  all  his  remains  circulated  throng 

that  emphatic  language  in  which  they  were  composed.  Sevenl  of  AmV 
performances  are  to  be  met  with,  which,  for  sublimity  of  sentimeiit,  M^ 
vousness  of  expression,  and  hieh-spirited  metaphor  are  hardly  to  beemilDdi 
among  the  chief  productions  of  the  most  cultivated  nations.  Others  <n  fbMii 
breathe  such  tenderness  and  simplicity  as  must  be  i^ecting  to  eretj  vaili^ 
that  is  in  the  least  tinctured  with  the  softer  passions  of  pity  andhmnaiiitr.* 
Stone  was  at  this  time  only  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  oi  age,  and  die^  I 
believe,  soon  after. — Report,  p.  23. 
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eyery  part  of  the  Highlands,  the j  are  veiy  seldom  read,  far 
less  cominittedto  memory.  The  caosee  of  this  are,  the  sen- 
tunents  and  stracture  of  the  poems.  The  martial  and  lofty 
atnms  of  the  son  of  Fingal  accorded  much  hotter  with  the 
^sit  of  the  ancient,  than  it  does  with  that  of  the  modem 
Hi^ilanders,  who  generally  prefer  songs  of  love,  humoor, 
or  devotion;*  hut  the  chief  cause  is  the  ohsolete  dialect  in 
whidi  they  are  compoeed.t  The  stmctore  is  often  such  that 
it  giates  a  modem  ear,  while  there  are  many  words  quite 
obsolete,  and  sereral  used  in  a  sense  different  from  the 
present.  When  asked  why  they  prefer  the  translation  to 
tiie  original,  the  Highlanders  generally  answer,  that  the 
latter  is  strangely  worded,  and  in  a  good  measure  unintelli- 
gible to  them. 

How  then,  it  may  he  asked,  could  they  possihiy  have 
Vera  handed  down  hy  tradition  so  long?  Formerly  the 
Gaelic  differed  £rom  Ossian's  much  less  than  at  present ; 
and  it  has  undergone  greater  changes  within  the  last  cen- 
tniy  than  during  the  twelve  preceding.  Men  heard  these 
poems  from  their  infancy — ^for  there  was  an  order  of  men 
whose  principal  business  it  was  to  learn  and  rehearse  them — 
and  thus  they  understood  their  beauties  and  became  fami- 
liar with  their  Archaisms,  which  then  only  rendered  them 
more  venerable.  But  now  the  Bardic  order  has  been  for  a 
considerable  time  extinct,  and  the  little  leisure  which  the 
Highlanders  have,  is  generally  devoted  to  some  other  em- 
ployment; so  that  not  many  now  read  the  original  of  Ossian 
at  all. 

Moreover  as  the  taste  for  such  poems  began  to  decline  a 
considerable  time  previous  to  Macpherson's  tour,  and  as  he 


*  The  martial  songs  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries 
ue  now  as  little  relished  as  the  accounts  of  the  battles  of  Fingal. 

f  **  The  poems  are  composed  in  the  dialect  of  the  people  of  those  times, 

^ch  contains  many  words  now  ohsolete,  that  would  be  to  us  altogether 

onintelligible,  were  it  not  that  they  are  preserved  in  the  works  of  Ossian, 

and  interpreted  by  old  men  and  Bards."    "  Ta  na  laoidkean  air  an  cur  smw,'' 

4'^.    Hugh  Macdonald''8  Declaration,  Appendix,  p.  38. 

D 
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got  6o  many  MSS.  as  would  contain  all  the  poems  he  pub 
lished,  even  supposing  Osaian's  woiks  foimed  less  thaa  hall 
their  contents,  it  is  yeiy  poesihle  he  may  hare  ohtained 
several  poems  which  conld  not  eren  then  be  lepealed  bj 
a  single  individual  in  the  HigfalandB.  This  is  lendenrf 
extremely  probable  from  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Dr 
Smith.* 

It  may  be  farther  objected  that  no  part  of  the  poemg  cf 
Os»an  published  by  Macpherson  are  found  in  old  MBSt' 
But  this  is  far  from  being  certainly  true;  and,  at  all  ewetti^ 
we  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  several  MSS.  contaiBOC 
more  or  less  of  Ossianic  poetiy  did  exist;  while  theie  b 
nothing  improbable  in  supposing  that  these  were  all  destrofyrt 
or  lost.t 

*  There  **  is  an  astonishing  correepondenee  hetween  boou  of  Hww  f^  ■. 
and  scenes  which  they  are  found  to  describe  ;  but  which  wera  too  (DiImI  I 
and  too  obscure  for  the  translator  ever  to  see  or  hear  of,  and  numiMliM  \ 
which  there  is  not  even  a  tradition,  as  £ur  as  ever  I  could  leam  ;  ao  Aift  K  r] 
Macpherson  must  have  found  them  in  MS.,  otherwise  they  had  mow  if^  ] 
Beared.     I  mention  one  instance,  chosen^urposely  from  the  part  leaitkimi  i 
in  Gaelic  of  the  whole  collection.    It  is  one  of  the  songs  of  Selnia.   Oi 
names  of  Daura  and  Erath  there  spoken  of,  are  lo  unoonunoii».tiHi  I  OT( 
confident  we  may  defy  anybody  to  produce  any  instance  of  their  being  hiMl 
in  name,  surname,  or  tradition.    Yet  in  an  obscure  and  almost  iiiiwfiMiih 
part  of  Ai^leshire,  which  it  is  certain  the  translator  of  Ossian  novw  W^ 
and  which,  from  his  own  silence,  the  silence  of  tradition  upon  that  Affi^ 
and  the  distance  and  obscurity  of  the  place,  it  is  equally  certain  he  nuimhwff 
of, — ^in  ibis  place  can  be  traced  out  the  very  scene,  and  the  veiy  mMBiHMit 
names  of  that  episode,  which,  of  all  the  collection,  is  perhaps  the  leait  kBfliV* 
to  a  (Gaelic  antiquary.    Hie  island  to  which  the  traitor  Esm  borailed  Swtf 
still  retains  his  name  of  Innig-JEraith,  *  the  island  of  Erath.*   Die  haj  fft 
farm  contiguous  to  it,  derive  from  him  also  their  name ;  and  about  a  oB* 
distant  from  it  is  another  farm,  consisting  of  an  extensive  heaUi  bonndid  tf 
a  large  mountain-stream,  and  still  retumng  from  that  unfortunate  Im^T^ 
name  of  DuraHn,  *  the  stream  of  Daura.*    And  what  fnrtiiw  eonflmi  ftii 
this  is  the  scene  described  by  Ossian  is,  that  several  places  witiun  n|^  ■ 
it  are  denominated  from  Connal,  and  others  of  his  heroes  whoee  naiiMi  tfi 
bettor  known." — Dissertation,  p.  97.    The  reader  may  observe,  titttaOMritf 
the  many  poems  which  are  said  to  have  been  recited,  either  in  whole  orb 
part,  subsequent  to  Macpherson^s  journey,  no  mention  whatever  is  nndi  d 
**  The  Songs  of  Selma." 

+  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  were  ever  very  numerous ;  as  ftiMi^ 
of  writinff  was  formerly  confined  chiefly  to  ecclesiastics,  who  seem  to  hsHib 
in  general,  entertained  so  unfavourable  an  opinion  of  Ossian Vi  wodks,  Art 
they  would  consider  it  a  sin  to  commit  any  of  his  poems  to  writiiig.  AmM 
even  had  a  knowledge  of  letters  been  more  genenJ,  few  would  td»  ft*- 
trouble  of  writing  down  what  was  known  to  so  many.    Any  penon  nht 
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It  has  been  aaseiied  that  Macphenon  c]aime<l  the  ]x)cin0 
»  his  own,  and  canfesged  that  Ossian  was  an  imposture. 
But  no  man  is  warranted  in  saying  that  he  confeaanl  till 
ke  fint  show  it  is  a  foct  that  he  did  compose  tliem ;  and 
«?en  if  he  had  explicitly  stated  that  he  was  the  sole  author, 
his  solitary  assertions  would  be  of  no  weight  whatever 
against  the  solemn  declarations  of  many  men  of  principle 
and  Temcity.  But  Macpberson  never  affinne<l  that  ho  was 
tiie  author  of  these  poems.  Though  some  parts  of  his  con- 
duct and  expressions  were  unjustifiable,  we  find  him  calling 
the  Gaelic  the  (original  to  the  last,  even  in  private  memo- 
landuma,*  ready  to  show  his  M88.  when  required  to  do  so 
m  a  civil  manner,t  and  speaking  of  publishing  the  poems 
« <%  ea/me  to  his  hands.  As  Dr  Maclntyre  only  chaige<l 
him  mik  filling  up  chasms  in  the  translation  of  "  Fingal* 
alone,  Mac^erson's  answering  that  he  was  much  mistaken, 
aad  tint  he  had  less  of  that  to  do  than  he  supposed,  must 
have  implied  that  he  did  not  take  any  such  liberty,  farther 
tiuto  supplying  a  word,  or  occasionally  a  wcntence. 

It  has  been  objected  by  Mr  Laing  that  the  iK)cm  of  Fin- 

^11  take  tlie  trouble  of  reading  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Dr  Jomiesou^fl 
"Histoiy  of  the  Culdees,"  will  see  in  how  many  ways  Gaelic  MJ4.S.  may 
Mve  been  lost.  Lachlan  Mac-Murrich  saw  some  parchment  M8S.  which 
W<H^  to  hia  fieidier  cut  down  by  tailors  for  measures — (Report,  p.  'Hi) ;) 
v>d  Ithink  it  was  Pennant  who  found  some  used  as  packing-jmper  by  a 
pwserof  Inverary. 

*  Report,  p.  82. 

t  "Not  long  a^,  he  offered  of  hia  own  accord,  to  show  them  to  Mr 
Mield^^ian  of  ue  Forty-Second,  who  is  among  the  best  judges  of  the  (laelic 
language  and  antiquities,  and  who  had  furnished  him  with  some  parts  of 
ute  original  poems.  And  Professor  M*Leod  of  Glasgow,  some  vears  ago, 
'WW  allowed  to  compare  two  whole  books  of  Fingal  with  the  original." — 
SnaitVs  Dissertation,  p.  95. — "  During  my  intimacy  with  Af  acphenton  for 
f*o  winters  in  London  in  1769  and  1770,  when  I  saw  him  daily,  and  lived  in 
mtunacy  with  him  for  four  months  in  each  of  those  seasons,  I  was  never 
ible  to  discover,  in  his  most  unguarded  moments,  that  he  was  any  other 
ban  the  collector  and  translator  of  the  works  of  Ossian,  or  assumed  any 
ther  merit  than  what  might  be  derived  from  thence.  But  I  have  heard 
im  ezpms  the  greatest  contempt  and  disdain  for  those  who  thought  him 
le  fabricator  of  them.  If  there  was  any  person  who  asserted  that  Mac- 
lerson  had  owned  it  to  himself,  even  that  would  not  shake  my  faith  ;  for 
knew  him  to  be  of  a  temper,  when  he  was  teased  and  fretted,  to  carry  his 
iignation  that  far." — Dr  Carlyle.     See  Appendix,  p.  67. 
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gal  closely  resembles  Macpherson  s  ^'  Highlander;*  that  A0 
plot*  of  the  latter  exhibit  the  very  outlines  of  Fingal;  jaxuk 
of  the  same  imagery  and  incidents,  and  so  forth.    But  it 
was  very  natural  for  Macpherson  to  choose  such  a  snbjeoi; 
and  living,  as  he  did,  in  the  country  of  Ossian,  he  wmU 
naturally  employ  some  like  nmiles.     The  objection,  liov' 
ever,  is  completely  obviated  by  the  fact,  that  Mao^MnM 
was  acquainted  with  the  poem  of  Fingal,  and  probiUf 
heard  most  of  it,  before  the  publication  of  the  Highlander; 
and  he  appears  to  have  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  intoUl 
own  composition  some  of  those  beauties,  which,  he  sai^  li^ 
admired  very  early,  and  which  he  had  never  the  smalM 
hope  of  seeing  in  an  English  dress.     Even  without  fli 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  candour  would  have  required  m  t» 
allow  that  the  style,  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  fli 
translator,  might  receive  a  strong  colouring  from  his  an 
turn  of  expression,  as  in  fact  it  has.     It  is  evident  the  st^ 
of  the  Highlander  differs  much  less  from  the  English  ft 
Macpherson  than  it  does  from  the  Gaelic  of  Ossian.    Bit 
on  every  single  material  point,  Fingal  and  the  Highl—Ar 
differ  as  widely  as  any  two  epic  poems  well  can;  tai 
Laing^s  attempt  to  set  them  on  a  level,  was  like  endeavoar- 
ing  to  amalgamate  gold  and  clay.      The  former,  which  ftll 
into  endless  forgetfulness  immediately  on  its  appeanuM^ 
contains  Httic  that  is  either  sublime  or  pathetic,  and  ahovsA 
with  bombast  and  puerilities.     That  Macpherson  &iled  » 
miserably  in  his  attempt  at  imitating  Ossian,  evidently  iB* 
dicates  that  he  was  incapable  of  composing  these  poemS)  ts 
has  been  well  shown  by  the  learned  author  of  ^'  The  Histoiy 
of  Poetry  in  ScotIand,''t  whose  unanswerable  argnmentB  lb 
Laing  judged  it  most  proper  not  to  combat. 

*  It  is  rather  strange  he  should  have  made  such  an  objection,  wbm  H 1 
evident  that  the  poems  of  Ossian,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  another  pl«^ 
exIUbit  no  apj)earance  of  VI.OT, 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  37. — It  has  indeed  been  said  that  his  taste  and  style  wen  i^ 
proved  before  the  publication  of  his  translations,  by  attending  Dr  fAti^ 
Lectures.      But  much  which  neither  lectures  nor  mere  study  could  e^ 
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That  Macpherson  sometimes  omitted  paasagM  wliich  lie 
id   good  reason  to  consider  interpolations,  and  that  he 
dmetlmes  arranged  the  disjointed  parts  of  a  poem,  he  did 
lot  pretend  to  deny.     In  acting  thus,  he  only  performed 
HIS  duty.     Some  hlamed  him  for  omitting  what,  they  c<in- 
Bodered,  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  poem.     But  in  thotie 
instances  in  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  pas- 
sages omitted,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  Mr  Macpher- 
son was  right,  and  that  his  more  extensive  acquaintance 
with  Ossian's  works,  and  superior  critical  acumen,  enabled 
bim  to  detect  certain  marks  <^  interpolation  which  escaped 
their  notice.*      In  arranging  those  poems  which  he  may 
have  found  in  detached  pieces,  the  sense  will  show  that  he 
has  set  them  in  their  natural  and  primitive  order,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  even  this  much  was  done  excopt  in 
the  case  of  Timora.     But  that  he  made  any  additioim  whait- 
ever  to  the  Gaelic,  or  any  improper  omissions,  or  gave  tlie 
poems  any  other  form  than  that  in  which  they  were  orij^i- 
nallj  composed,  are  suppositions  contradicte<l  by  tlie  express 
testimonies  of  those  gentlemen  who  transcribed  the  |K>einH 
for  him,t  and  by  those  of  persons  who  closely  compared  his 
translation  with  poems  taken  down  from  recitation.     The 
Douay  MS.  alone,  finished  when  Macpherson  was  a  child, 
would  furnish  conclusive  evidence  on  these   points,  were 
there  no  other.     It  contained  all  the  poems  he  translated, 
with  no  variation  except  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
harried,  inaccurate  translation. 

I  might  now  adduce  many  arguments  to  show  that  Mac- 
pberson  could  not  have  been  the  author;  J  but  it  is  needless. 

Educe,  -was  required  to  make  the  author  of  the  **  Iluntor*^  and  the  "  Iligh- 
der"  capable  of  composing  "  Fingar^  and  **  Timora  ;**  and  the  poems  ho 
imposed  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  his  translation  are  quite  as  con- 
^ptible  as  those  which  he  had  written  previously. 
See  Appendix  B. 
+  The  Gaelic  was  mostly  taken  down  from  oral  repetition,  or  transcribed 
from  MSS.  and  aifterwards  prepared  for  the  press,  by  others. 

+  Wlien  one  considers  only  the  circumstances  attending  the  collection  of 
Jm  poems,  the  self-conceit  of  Macpherson,  his  inadequate  knowledge  of 
">euc,and  the  mediocrity  of  his  talents— every  one  of  his  own  compositions, 
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For  he  who  rejects  the  positive  testimonies  of  so  many  ma 
of  strict  veracity,  in  cases  where  they  could  not  be 
would  not  certainly  be  convinced  by  any  more  indireot 
deuce,  however  satis&ctoiy  to  persons  of  nnbiaased  miodib 
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The  objeetions  urged  offaimt  these  poenu  are  aU  m 
indicatioiM  of  their  authenticity;  they  are  emnceiuh 
the  genuine  productions  of  one  pereon,  from  imtmwd 
proofs:  and  every  hypothesis  is  untenable  ejseept  tiif 
which  assigns  them  to  Ossian,  a  Caledoniam  warritt 
andpoety  who  Nourished  in  the  third  century. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  these  poems  are  not  Vsf^ 
pherson's;  but  before  we  can  consider  them  the  ganDU! 
productions  of  Ossian,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  M 
they  are  all  the  compositions  of  the  person  to  whom  tiMJ 
have  been  generally  assigned,  and  that  they  have  vd 
been  corrupted  during  the  many  ages  through  which  tiMJ 
were  said  to  have  been  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  ¥ot  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  Ossian's,  because  they  are  nflA 
Macpherson  b;  and  there  are  many  pieces  suscribed  to  Osaiai 
which  bear  internal  marks  of  being  either  altogether  Bpnii* 
ous,  or  so  much  modernized  and  interpolated,  that  thej  fltt* 
not,  with  any  propriety,  be  considered  his. 

whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  as  well  as  his  translation  of  Homer,  hsinti 
been  long  consigned  to  the  shades  of  lasting  oblivion — I  think  he  would 
rest  satisfied,  were  there  no  other  evidence,  that,  whoever  was  the  aoUior,  it 
could  not  have  been  Macpherson.  The  oi^y  efficient  motive  he  could  ha^ 
for  forfeiting  his  character,  and  the  applause  due  to  tiie  author  of  siusli  MBi' 
positions,  was,  the  expectation  that  his  compositions  would  thus  be  bettic 
received.  But  the  praises  lavished  on  the  Fragments  would  satisfy  a  persoi 
much  less  diffident  of  his  own  abilities  than  Macpherson,  that  the  ptodno 
tions  of  the  author  would  be  well  received  without  the  aid  of  aaj  name  ba 
his  own:  and  though  it  be  allowed  that  these  are  not  his,  it  eannot  b 
doubted  that  he  thought  himself  quite  capable  of  composing  poems  af  eqv&l 
if  not  superior  merit. 
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There  are  two  important  circnmrtances  which  Lain/?  an<i 
often,  in  their  fixed  determination  to  fitther  the  poenu  on 
liacpberson,  have  convenientlj  overlooked.  The  one  i«, 
ftat  though  it  could  be  demonstrated  they  are  modem,  it  in 
iHyt  therefore  to  be  inferred  they  toe  Macpkermnt ;  and 
the  other,  that  though  some  were  manifeHtiy  modem,  the 
rest  might  be  ancient.  The  testimonies  of  competent,  an- 
ezoeptionable  witnesses,*  are  certainly  admissible  in  thin 
ease;  for  it  is  evidently  possible  that  some  other  indiridual 
ms  the  author.  They  were  not  warranted  in  declaring  all 
tiie  poems  modem  though  9(ymie  did  exhibit  unquestionable 
Boiks  of  spuriousness.t  For  Macpherson  might  have  re- 
oesved  as  Ossian's,  some  modem  pieces  of  which  the  B|iuri- 
ensness  could  be  detected  only  by  a  more  rigid  scratiny 
than  his  hurry  permitted  him  to  perform.  It  will  appear, 
however,  that  all  the  Chieiic  poems  bear  every  mark  of 
genuineness;  and  that  while  several  of  these  objections  are 
plaosible,  they  are  far  from  being  conclusive,  and  exactly  thoM<» 
which  an  impostor  would  have  anticipated  and  obviuUMl.^ 

*  E^rj  one  -will  admit  that  this  title  is  joxtly  due  to  tieiuililo  nifii  of 
known  reraeity,  who  only  attest  what  they  themselves  liave  lu-tually  Iximi, 
seen,  or  done,  especially  when  their  assertions  are  not  imprafmUf—likT  li«h>, 
utterly  incredible — ^and  they  can  have  no  adequate  nootive  for  Hfrimiini;  pal- 
pable ffilsehoods.  Such  were  those  on  whose  evidence  I  relied  for  tliv  tnith 
of  the  statements  contained  in  the  former  part  of  this  Dissertation.  With 
^ir  optnions,  on  the  aniiquity  of  the  poems,  we  had  then  no  ronrem.  In- 
deed so  careful  were  they  to  assert  nothing  for  the  truth  of  which  thev  could 
Bot vouch,  that  they  only  affirmed  the  poems  were  universally  ////♦/  to  U* 
Oadan^s  and  reptUed  very  ancient.  To  suppose  that  such  men  should  aM<i*rt 
^t  they  well  knew  to  be  untrue,  from  such  a  pure  feeling  as  /otv  (f/ronnfri/^ 
«^eQ  when  they  must  have  seen  that  they  would  incvitahly  be  detort«'<l,  or 
tW  they  were  misled  from  not  inquiring  sufficiently  when  no  itujuiri/  wliat- 
everwas  necessary;  such  assertions  are  manifestly  absurd. 

t  Speaking  of  those  gentlemen  who  gave  their  testimonies  in  favour  of 
^Wn,  Mr  Laing,  in  the  concluding  part  of  his  Dissertation,  says :  "  Ihul 
^ff  Macpherson,  instead  of  an  epic  poem,  proclaimed  t/ie  diacffven/  of  a  tirw 
9'^,  I  mrily  believe  he  wouJd  have  obtained  the  same  attestations.  '  It  is 
tbiw  that  the  mgenious  gentleman  has  set  aside  the  testimonies  of  men  whose 
^enwiW  even  he  did  not  venture  to  call  in  question,  otherwise  than  by 
general  insinuations,  such  as  the  above. 

+  With  regard  to  those  translated  by  Macpherson,  the  originals  of 
which  are  lost,  it  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  dincuf^s  the  (inestion  of 
t^fir  genuineness.  But  the  contents  of  the  Donay  M8.  prove  that  none  of 
^em  are  Alacpherton's,  though  indeed  we  might  safely  conclude  they  ^^^.^ 
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Having  shown  that  the  poems  were  nniyerBally  attribidaC| 
to  Ossian,  (a  name  yery  fsunous  in  tradition,)  and  deenttitl 
very  ancient,  I  might  now  proceed  to  prove  that  ^^^3 
must  be  his,  and  leave  objectors  to  settle  most  of  their  m  f 
ficnlties  as  they  please.  But  as  it  is  always  easier  to  dii»  i- 
believe  a  proposition  than  to  reconcile  the  difficultieB  whkh  f 
its  admission  may  involve,  and  as  those  who  entertam  ooljl^ 
a  vague  notion — ^not  to  say  a  settled  convictioii — ^that  fli « * 
thing  to  be  proved  is  nearly  impossible,  generally  ftil  U^'- 
weigh  evidences  with  candour  and  attention,  while  waf*^^ 
have  not  scrupled  to  call  the  oral  transmission  of  poM^  ;^ 
from  the  third  to  the  eighteenth  century,  a  thing  altogethfll  ^- 
impossible;  it  will  first  be  necessary  particularly  to  eooaifKf  j^ 
every  objection  of  any  force.  To  examine  in  detail  ottiM  l- 
objections  ever  urged,  would  require  a  large  volume.  Bit  1- 
this  is  unnecessary;  for  many  are  founded  on  assertuBfe,.^ 
which  will  appear  from  what  has  been  already  shown,  tf 
be  at  variance  with  facts;  and  others  derive  all  their  weif^ 
from  the  mistranslations  or  mistakes  of  Macpherson. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  is,  the  fsuicied  difficulty « 
handing  down  such  a  quantity  of  poetry  through  a  pttiol 
of  fifteen  centuries,  solely  by  oral  tradition.  This  has  ip- 
peared  to  some  so  incredible  that  any  evidence  of  it  deserfBi 
no  regard.  That  it  is  a  fsuot  unparalleled  in  the  annala  of 
literature,  and  in  itself  at  first  sight  very  improbabUy  iriU 

ancient  from  the  gentleman^g  acnteness  in  detecting  the  compositions  <rf  lift* 
times,  and  his  honourable  conduct  till  after  the  appearance  of  his  truMbr 
tions;  while  they  offer  every  internal  indication  of  antiquity,  and  OOM 
whateyer  of  modem  composition,  except  only  the  "  Battle  of  Lora.**    AlA 
the  mention  of  a  hundred  hawks  is  not  conclusive  itfainst  it,  but  the  wntMt 
as  hawking  was  then  practised  in  this  island;  while  Macpherson  or  iOBi 
reciter,  may  have  increased  the  number.    There  is  no  mention  whaterw  if 
the  Popish  priests  alluded  to  by  Laing,  who  evidently  presumed  tbst  At 
readers  of  his  Dissertation  were  never  to  question  the  truth  of  all  his  itrtt- 
ments.    There  is  a  version  of  this  poem  still  extant  in  Gaelic ;  bat  it  il 
evidently  corrupt.     It  differs  from  Macpherson^s  in  variousparticulan;  Vat 
the  story,  and  even  much  of  the  language,  is  the  sione.    The  existence  U 
golden  lurows  in  Scotland  at  that  period  is  so  improbable,  that  no  impoitoc 
BO  intelligent  as  Macpherson  would  ever  have  introduced  them.     The  poem 
from  which  he  translated  was  probably  interpolated. 


\ 
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\e  readily  granted.     Bat  tm^  it  is  impossible,  no  one  will 

f^lMintain  except  those  wlio  bold  that  eyerjtbing  contraiy 

;t»  '^our  firm  and  unanswerable  ezperienoe''  is  so— «  most 

kntional  dogma;  beoaose  the  least  reflection  maj  conTince 

my  person  Ibat  many  things  aie  not  even  improhaUe^ 

[  Aoo^  they  may  nerer  hare  been  experienced  by  any  de- 

aeendaBt  of  Adam.     And  such  will  this  appear,  when  we 

tike  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Hie  attachment  of  the  Ctaidils  of  Scotland  to  poetry  is 

too  well  known  to  require  anyproot     Many  other  mde 

astions  hare  been  remarkable  for  the  culUyation  of  song:  bnt 

ttdr  mode  of  life,  their  strong  feelings,  their  habit  of  close 

dwerration,  and  the  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  of  their 

eoDntiy,  particularly  fitted  them  to  express  in  the  language 

<rf  the  bards,  "^  the  deeds  of  days  gone  by,*  and  made  them 

bten  with  great  delight  to  the  energetic  strains  of  these 

^duldren  of  music.''     Their  mode  of  living  was  simple, 

iBd  iheir  necessary  occupations  few.     Consequently  they 

had  much  vacant  time,  particularly  during  the  long  winter 

lugbts,  the  tedium  of  which,  aa  they  were  mostly  illiterate, 

and  had  few  topics  of  conversation,  was  relieved  chiefly  by 

Ae  tales  of  the  olden  time,  generally  couched  in  verse.* 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  ancient  Scots,  as  well  as 
the  Irish,  Gauls,  Britons,  and  Germans,  the  bards  were,  from 
the  earliest  times,  a  distinct  order,  whose  principal  duty 
^  to  sing  the  exploits  of  their  warriors  in  strains  com- 
posed either  by  themselves  or  by  some  of  their  predeces- 
sors. With  respect  to  these  poems,  in  particular,  we  have 
the  most  credible  evidence  that  they  constituted  the  chief 
entertaimnent  of  the  Highlanders,  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  The  Bardic  order  was  hardly  extinct  in 
Scotland  even  when  Macpherson  collected  these  poems,  t 

*  This  lias  the  advantage  of  greatly  assisting  the  memory,  while  at  the 
ame  time  it  pleases  the  ear,  and  even  affects  the  feelings.  Hence  it  is  that 
metneal  compositions  almost  always  precede  prose. 

+  Report,  pp.  20,  278.  Smith's  Dissertation,  p.  125.  Neil  Mac-Murrich, 
who  may  be  styled  the  last  of  the  Bards,  appears  to  have  died  in  1766  or  1767. 
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Mr  Laing  has  declared  it  impoasible  to  Gommit  so  gra 
a  number  of  verses  to  memory,  alleging  witha!,  that  lAnw 
fourths  of  the  civilized  world  have  been  employed,  aiiice  tht 
era  of  Fingal,  in  the  recitation  of  poems  neither  so  long  dm 
so  intricate  as  Ossian's;  ^'and  how  small  a  portion,"  be 
asks,  "of  the  Psalmsor  Liturgy  can  be  preserved  by  memmj, 
much  less  transmited  by  oral  tradition,  for  one  generatioBr 
It  is  doubtful  whether  one-fourth  of  the  civilized  world  tti 
been  so  employed;  and  it  may  likewise  be  justly  suspected 
whether  many  of  those  who  did  occasionally  read  the  Psabai 
or  Liturgy,  had  not  a  keener  relish  for  other  oompocdiaoiiSi 
With  such  as  had  not,  the  case  was  far  otherwise  than  be 
represents.*  But  with  respect  to  Ossian's  works,  tibey  w«w 
enthusiastically  admired  both  by  reciters  and  auditors. 

Mr  Laing  was  likewise  mistaken  in  asserting  tiiat  thi 
poems  of  Ossian  were  more  intricate  than  the  Psalms.t  Hm 
quantity  and  the  rhymes  |  both  vary;  but  no  poetiy  v 
more  easily  committed  to  memory,  or  retained  wi^  Imi 
effort  than  Ossian's,  owing  to  the  simplicity  and  conciseOflM 


*  ^  Though  the  Bible,  the  Psalter,  or  the  Prayer-book,  are  to  be  UnaA  ia 
every  family,  instances  are  not  rare  of  persons  wno  can  repeat  moit  wnmUll 
every  syllable  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  which  are  most  frequently  used:  aif> 
in  many  of  our  lowland  cottages,  Mr  Lain^  mieht  have  fomnd  parsons  in» 
would  have  recited  to  him  iJmost  any  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptnzw  irUA 
he  might  have  chosen  to  hear ;  and  would  perhaps,  if  he  had  patience  to  fi** 
ten,  have  illustrated  the  passages  recited  by  the  commentaries  or  e:i^pontSaM 
of  their  favourite  ^achers.*'' — Rev.  A.  Stewart^s  Dissertation,  p.  531»  ip* 
pended  to  Ossian.  Edin.  1819. 

i*  He  must  have  been  well  aware  that  this  statement  was  erroneon :  f* 
he  had  carefully  read  considerable  portions  of  the  original,  as  appean  wSBk 
his  own  Dissertation  and  Notes. 

X  Mr  Laing  very  peremptorily  affirms  that  rhyme  is  a  Monkiab  iniMi' 
tion,  and  that  it  was  unknown  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis  in  the  twelfih  on^ 
tury.  Before  making  the  former  assertion,  he  ought  either  to  have  proyed 
by  argument  that  it  was  impossible— or  at  least  extremely  improbable  M 
a  people  so  fond  of  poetry  as  the  ancient  Gbiidils  knew  noining  of  nidi  i 
simple  invention  ;  or  he  ought  to  have  adduced  some  slight  direct  evidinm 
that  they  were  so.  In  the  latter  assertion,  he  was  quite  mistaken:  fo 
Giraldus,  in  his  Description  of  Wales,  ch.  xii.  expressly  says  that  the  Wald 
excelled  in  the  composition  of  rhyming  songs.  In  cantilenis  rhythmkk  « 
dictamine,  tarn  subtues  inveniuntur  ut  mirae  et  exquisitae  inventionis,  tu 
verborum  quam  sententiarum  proferant  exomationes ;  unde  et  poetas  (qoo 
Bardos  vocant)  ad  hoc  deputatos  multos  invenias. 
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ofliisnenroiis  stjle,  the  yiyidneflB  of  his  desoriptioiiB,  the 
melodj  of  the  verse,  the  impreflsiTenesB  of  the  sentimcntis 
and  the  double  rhymes.  Though  these  are  not  so  close  in 
Gaelic  as  in  English  poetry — the  rhyme  being  considered 
as  G(Mistitated  in  the  former  by  similarity  of  vowel  sounds, 
without  any  regard  to  the  final  oonsonants— yet  they  equally 
asGost  tiie  memory,  while  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
temiination  is  in  a  great  measure  obviated,  and  consequently 
the  ear  18  not  so  soon  palled.  Ossian's  poetry  consists 
throo^iout  of  ootosyllabio  verse.  It  ii  mostly  in  quatrains, 
the  third  line,  and  some  word  about  the  middle  of  the 
aeoond  and  fourth  rh3rming  with  the  first,  and  the  fourth 
ihyming  with  the  second.  The  most  common  metre  is,  an 
iambus  and  two  anapaests.  The  iambic  dimeter  likewise 
often  occurs.  We  sometimes-^ut  not  often — find  the  order 
olthe  first  inverted,  when  something  particularly  unpleasant 
v  described,  the  verse  in  this  case  consisting  of  two  dactyles 
and  a  trochee.  Sometimes  we  find  a  hypercatalectic  syllable 
attached  to  the  first  and  third,  and  sometimes  to  the  second 
and  fourth  syllables.  Couplets  occur,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  rarely,  and  seldom  more  than  three  or  four — ^gene- 
rally only  one  or  two— in  the  same  place.  Tho  metre  of 
these  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  quatrains,  but  in  some  in- 
stances the  final  words  rhyme;  in  others,  the  final  word  of 
the  former  and  some  word  about  the  middle  of  the  latter. 
These  are  apparently  the  only  kinds  of  verse  originally 
found  in  the  works  of  Ossian;  for  though  there  are  some 
instances  of  triplets,  these  are  so  few,  and  the  sense  in  that 
place  almost  uniformly  so  obscure,  and  the  style  so  abrupt, 
that  it  is  most  probable  a  line  has  been  lost  in  all  such  cases. 
That  the  reader  may  easily  understand  what  has  been  said, 
and  in  some  measure  judge  for  himself  regarding  its  truth, 
specimens  of  all  these  kinds  of  verse  are  subjoined.  This  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  some  have  maintained  that  wo  rhymes 
occur  in  Ossian, 
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Gfi  Cirtne  nin  mm\m  k's  nin  tiod. 

OnflTifl^  ToL  L  p.  98. 

2.  Is  b<o  I  In  tiioUit  «T  inl  I  nl  «ei^ 
PhSn  iKMdi  I  lA/eirg  |  sir  hBltuPa  Mr; 
T&  pfu  I  iir  sdoili  |  nin  edp  |  giinveify; 
£  ftin  I  '8  in  Uirg  \  insOllis  mot. 

Ontm,  p.  134. 

3.  Grtaiin  iir  ni  I  IxriiUnfth  IS  I  Avvite 
Thlehir  in  I  8lkfl«n  in  I  M  c&lr 
Thiondi  t5  |  eheilS  ni|^ro4&r«iii 
YOul  tat  in  I  seioihi  's  in  |  terfeft. 

Ca-LodiUf  yoL  L  p.  83. 

4.  <"  a  mAtlhis  «h'  iig  nA|Ttd  fUfklov:" 
Duirt  c£an|iTd  nin  (r«>|«hin  ig  e\Hdk: 
"^  'N  d5  th€ich  I  iit  gii  fticjein  5'n  i-dk>9 
m  'n  d'  fbftn  I  iit  IS'  n  acto\ikiv  iir  Lenji.** 

jRn^,  ToL  iL  p.  154.T 

5.  Ti  lifiill&i  giig  I  iir  leiig  |  MiA-^Siilit 
Air  n&i|dn>h  trin  \  'ti  glaaslid,  oidr 
An  clainls^  gath|in  ri^  |  ig  Sr\idh 
Miryris|Sadh  tren  \  nin  stra'  |  y6  htkn* 

Timorei,  toL  iiL  p.  4. 

6.  'SnSo-l!o|n5r  glin  Gig|ri'  nin  biann 
Tir  chOilgrich  i  tdg|iU  fS  'n  eiann. 

Vol.  i.  p.  2. 

7.  Gttn  chajrim  mir  hSigjhnS  nin  ^f>SMr 
Trdi  ySalmidbh  beur\ii  nin  nSnl. 

Vol.  i.  p.  4. 

The  number  of  irregular  lines  in  the  printed  copies  is  tHJ 
great;  but  they  are  almost  all  evidently  owing  to  impropci 
contractions  and  rejecting  the  Archaisms  which  abonnd  H 
these  poems.  It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  remove  ila0 
all. 

I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  Ossian  oould  not  ha>^ 
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easily  iuyented  verse  better  adapted  to  aanat  the  memory 
and  preserve  the  puritj  of  the  compoation.  It  la  diffieult 
to  alter  a  word  without  injuring  the  sense,  the  measure,  or 
the  liijme. 

The  allegation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  oommit  to  memory 
each  a  quantity  of  verse,  is  disproved  by  the  fact,  that  even 
at  this  day,  when  the  love  of  song  is  nearly  extinct,  a  few 
indiyidaals  are  to  be  found  through  the  Highlands  who  can 
repeat  as  many  songs  or  hymns  as  would  fill  a  volume  large 
Plough  to  contain  all  that  Ossian  ever  composed.  Many 
^ch  persons  might  formerly  be  found,*  but  they  are  becom- 
ing every  day  more  rare.  It  is  not  yet,  however,  reckoned 
extraordinary  to  learn  a  song  of  six  or  seven  stansas  horn 
hearing  it  sung  two  or  three  times.  So  much  does  memory 
depend  upon  attention.t  And  one  whose  relish  for  learning 
Terse  is  quite  destroyed  by  having  it  on  his  shelves, 
and  by  attending  to  many  other  branches,  cannot  easily 
form  a  right  conception  of  the  facility  with  which  poetry 
may  be  committed  to  memory  by  one  who  is  all  attention, 
and  in  whom  this  particular  faculty  is  strengthened  by  long 
exercise.    The  only  proper  way  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  is 

*  "  At  this  day  (1819)  there  are  thousands  to  be  fouDd  in  the  Highlands 

who  can  repeat  songs,  poems,  and  tales,  of  which  they  cannot  read  a  syllable, 

equal  in  quantity,  at  least,  though  not  in  excellence  and  connexion,  to  all  the 

poetry  that  has  ever  been  written  or  recited  under  Ossian  ^s  name/'* — Stewart^s 

I)i88ertation,  p.  530. — "  Near  me  just  now  in  the  parish  of  Kilninver,  is  a 

tradesman  and  poet  of  the  name  of  M^Phail,  whom  I  have  heard  for  weeks 

together  repeat  ancient  tales  and  poems,  many  of  them  Ossian *s ,  from  five  to 

toi  0  clock  in  the  winter  night.    In  Glendovan,  Kilchrenan  parish,  is  a 

iumly  of  the  name  of  M*Dugiu  ;  and  in  Arivean,  Glenorchay  parish,  another 

of  the  name  of  M^Nicol,  now  almost  extinct,  both  of  which  were  such  sena- 

dieSf  for  some  generations  back,  that  they  could  entertain  at  this  rate  for  a 

iihole  winter  season.** — Smithes  Dissertation,  p.  95,      See  also  General 

Stewart^s  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  92,  where  he  gives  an  instance  of  a  young 

VfomoH,  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  who  recited  above  three  thousand  verses, 

aod  could  have  repeated  as  many  more. 

+  "  I  know  a  person,"  says  Dr  Ghraham,  "  who  has  been  for  more  than 
twenty  years  versant  in  the  poetry  of  ancient  and  modem  Europe,  who  can- 
not at  this  moment  repeat  twenty  lines  together  of  poetry,  in  any  language 
whatever ;  and  yet  such  is  the  memory  of  this  person  in  other  respects  that 
he  has  frequently  carried  home  and  committed  to  writing  a  favourite  dis- 
course which  he  has  heard  of  half  an  hour  in  length,  nearly  word  for  word.** 
-yEssay  on  Ossian,  p.  78. 
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to  observe  what  is  really  done  bj  each  persons.  Wben  n 
take  this  aa  the  criterion  in  the  preeent  caae,  we  most  e» 
elude  that  one  bard  might  learn  all  Oasian's  poems  in  ka 
than  half  the  period  which,  Cesar  informs  ns,  was  em]^- 
ed  for  a  similar  purpose  by  some  of  the  disciples  of  tbs 
Druids  ;*  though,  as  there  were  so  many  bards,  it  was  Mi  \ 
requisite,  in  order  to  the  transmission  of  the  poenu^  tU 
they  should  all  be  committed  to  memoiy  by  one. 

That  the  Picts  were  merely  the  Caledonians  under  a  dif- 
ferent name,  is  a  fact  so  undoubted  that  there  can  baldly  bl 
two  opinions  on  the  subject.  But  as  to  what  race  those  be>' 
longed,  or  what  language  they  spoke,  there  have  been  iwA' 
ous  opinions.  Some  assert  liiey  were  a  Gothic  laoe,  snl 
spoke  the  present  dialect  of  the  Lowlands,  called  by  thffi 
the  Scottish  languctge ;  others,  that  they  were  Cymri  or 
Welsh ;  while  a  third  party  maintain  that  they  were  Gai- 
dils,  spoke  Graelic,  and  were  the  ancestors  of  the  presflot 
Highlanders.  Now  the  two  former  hypotheses  are  munq^ 
ported  by  any  historical  or  particular  evidence  of  any  wei^ 
and  utterly  at  variance  with  many  unquestionable  &ofi  i( 
and  consequently  the  Highlands  may  be  said  to  have  beea 
inhabited  by  the  same  race  of  men  since  the  Christian  eH 

That  the  Gaelic  of  the  third  century  did  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  that  of  the  eighteenth,  is  to  be  inferred  frotti 
various  fieicts.  The  Highlanders  were  never  subjogatea; 
nor  did  any  considerable  number  of  foreigners  ever  settk 
there  during  that  interval ;  while  the  inhabitants  had  seldom 
much  communication  with  any  except  the  Gaidils  of  Ixe- 
land,  and  continued,  in  a  great  measure,  conversant  with 
the  same  objects  and  ideas.  A  few  Theological  terms  had 
been  introduced  from  the  Latin :  but  these  did  not  in  the 

*  "  Stimulated  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  such  privileges,  many  voluntuily 
become  their  disciples,  and  others  are  sent  by  tneir  parents  and  gUAzdiaai* 
These  are  said  to  learn  a  great  number  of  verses,  so  tnat  some  continiM  £i- 
ciples  for  twenty  years  ;  for  they  do  not  consider  it  right  to  commit  thcw  to 
writing."— De  Bell.  Gall.  vL  14. 

\  See  Appendix,  A. 
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least  afiect  the  stmctore  of  the  hwgiiage,  nor  rondor  any 
ancient  composition  less  intelligible.  When  a  small,  illite- 
laie  tribe  i^moyes  to  a  countiy  where  they  follow  a  different 
kind  of  life,  and  their  thoughts  are  employed  about  new  ob- 
jects, while  many  of  those  with  which  they  were  formerly 
fiuniliar  are  forgot,  their  language  may  undergo  a  great 
change  in  a  diort  period,  without  being  intermixed  with 
any  other.  But  as  children  always  learn  their  vernacular 
tongue  by  imitation,  and  men  are  never  ready  to  invent  new 
words,  the  language  of  the  Highlanders  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have  undergone  any  greater  change  than  the  con- 
trteting,  and  altering  the  enunciation  of  some  words,  the 
disusing  of  others,  and  a  few  unimportant  variations  in  the 
^niax. 

^  The  mutability  of  language,"  says  Laing,  **  is  counter- 
acted only  by  letters  and  the  art  of  printing,  which,  react- 
ing as  a  model  upon  conversation,  preserve  and  perpetuate 
an  nniform  and  refined  dialect  through  the  whole  nation, 
from  age  to  age.     An  unwritten  language  diverges  in  each 
proyince  into  a  different  dialect,  and  in  every  age  a^uiucij  a 
new  form,  though  the  syntax  and  radical  structurtv  may  re- 
main."   This  is  no  doubt  in  a  good  meajsure  true  ;  but  nuch 
a  quantity  of  poetry  as  was  contained  in  the  works  of  Os- 
sian,  would,  by  being  universally  recited  and  a4lmired,  con- 
tribute very  much  to  fix  the  language  in  which  they  were 
composed."*     It  is  evident  that  the  Gaelic  hai  diverged 
into  different  dialects,  even  the  syntax  and  inflections  of 
which  vary  in  several  instances.     But  it  is  at  the  same  time 
clear  that  these,  upon  the  whole,  vary  from  each  other  so 
little,  as  completely  to  disprove  the  gratuitouH  assertion  of 
Laing.    The  formation  of  dialects,  and  the  unimportance  of 
their  differences,  clearly  indicate  that  the  ianguago  has  un- 
dergone no  material  change.     The  former  fact  excludes  the 

*  Dr  Smith  justly  observes  that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  difference 
7f  the  dialects  being  so  immaterial  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of 
their  having  some  common  standard. — Dissertation,  p.  123. 
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notion  of  mach  interoourse,  and  the  latter,  that  of  gted 
changes.  For  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  dialects  of  all 
the  Ghbelic  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Us 
of  Man,  shoald  haye  nndeigone  numerous  and  importiiit 
changes,  and  yet  differ  at  the  present  day  so  little  as  tfaej 
are  found  to  do,  while  many  of  the  tribes  had  little  ot  m 
conmiunication  with  each  other.  Though  every  one  knows 
how  much  mere  enunciation  contributes  to  render  two  indi- 
yiduals  unintelligible  to  each  other,  yet  a  Highlander  ge- 
nerally understands  Irish  or  Manx  Gaelic  when  ipakm. 
When  tcritteuy  in  the  orthography  to  whidi  he  has  beea 
accustomed,  he  always  understands  it,  with  the  exceptica  d 
a  few  words. 

But,  ''  that  it,"  (the  Gaelic,)  says  Laing,  *^  has  remained 
invariably  the  same  language  since  the  first  migration  (^the 
Highlanders  to  Scotland,  is  disproved  by  its  difference  £tai 
the  parent  Irish^  a  page  of  which,  a  few  centuries  old,  ii 
confessedly  unintelligible  to  the  people  at  present."  (!)  TU 
MSS.  in  an  unknown  character^  and  wretchedly  ille^dki 
to  boot,  should  be  unintelligible  (supposing  the  langniff 
differed  not  one  jot)  would  be  no  wonder :  but  were  thett 
old  MSS.  transcribed  into  the  Roman  character,  and  the 
common  orthography  of  the  Scottish  Ghielic,  without  in  the 
least  changing  the  sounds,  then  Highlanders  would  not  onlf 
understand  them,  but,  unless  written  upon  some  reeondift^ 
subject,  they  would  be  fully  more  intelligible  to  them  thu 
the  Irish  dialect  of  the  present  day.  So  that  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  above  assertion  of  Laing  is  true.* 

It  were  reasonable,  a  priori^  to  suppose,  that  of  the  van* 
ous  dialects  of  the  Gaelic,  some  differed  less  £rom  Hie  dd 
language  than  others.  That  the  standard  Irish  Gkielic  isiA 
some  respects  pul*er  than  the  Scottish,  I  readily  allow  ;  hut 
there  are  several  facts  which  clearly  prove  that  the  Soottish 

*  The  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Manx  dialects  really  diflfer  less  than  tiirir 
orthography  and  grammars  would  lead  one  to  imagine.  The  Manx  endflafooi 
to  adapt  the  spelling  entirely  to  the  pronunciation. 
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Giielic,  on  the  whole,  bears  the  closer  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  Caledonian.     The  first  is,  that  the  Irish,  from  hav- 
ing more  commonication  with  the  Danes  and  Knt^Htfh  have 
introdaoed  more  foreign  words,  particularly  from  the  Eng- 
bh ;  of  which  words  the  Scottish  Gaidils  have  preserved  the 
old  tenns.     The  second  is,  that  the  Gaelic  of  the  west  of 
Ireland,  which  had  least  communication  with  Scotland,  dif- 
ka  less  from  the  Scottish  than  that  of  the  east.     This  hci 
IB  Dotorioas  to  every  one  who  knows  anything  of  these  dia- 
lects.*   The  cause  is  obvious :  the  west  had  not  so  much 
eommunication  with  the  English.     The  third  is,  that  the 
Manx  dialect  resembles  the  Scottish  more  closely  than  it 
does  the  Irish,  though  the  natives  of  Man  are  descendants 
of  Irishmen.     The  fourth  is,  that  the  older  Irish  poems  and 
pose  works  differ  less  from  the  Scottish  Gaelic  than  the 
Itiflh  dialect  of  the  present  day.t     These   facts  clearly 
eTiQce  that,  small  as  the  present  differences  between  Scottidi 
ttd  Irish  Gaelic  are,  most  of  these  have  arisen  of  late,  and 
consequently  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  former  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  days  of  Ossian,  j:  whose  poemu  may  be  said 
to  be  in  that  dialect,  though  they  contain  a  few  expressions 
now  peculiar  to  Ireland. 

*  **  It  is  observed  by  Mr  Grant  of  Corrimonie,  that  in  Connauglit  and  the 
wnt  of  Ireland,  to  which  strangers  had  least  access,  the  language  still  spoken 
(iiffen  very  little  from  that  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  Tiie  correctness  of 
Uu>  observation  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing,  in  my  intercourse 
viih  the  Irish  soldiers,  to  whom  I  nave  often  acted  as  interpreter/^ — Genf»- 
nl  Stevart^s  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  13.    Edin.  18*22. 

t  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  Irish  Bible,  which  was  long 
BMd  by  tile  Scottish  Uighhmders,  with  a  glossary  of  a  few  pages,  a  thing 
1^  required  botii  by  the  Irish  and  Scottish  Gaidils.    Except  in  the  ortho- 
gnj^T,  both  Bibles  dififer  from  each  other  little  more  than  might  be  ex- 
ported firom  two  independent  translations  in  the  same  dialect. 
^  i  It  has  been  farther  argued  by  Macpherson,  that  the  Irish  call  the  Scot- 
tidi  dialect  the  Gaelic,  whereas  they  denominated  their  own,  Irish  Gaelic. 
He  does  not  mention,  however,  that  the  Highlanders  often  call  theirs  Scot- 
tiA  Gaelic,  a  Utct  which  invalidates  his  argument.  In  general  they  call  their 
hu^iuge  simply  Gttelic,  on  both  sides  of  the  north  channel.    As  it  may 
likewise  be  said,  with  greater  propriety,  that  the  Irish  are  descended  from 
the  Scots,  than  the  reverse,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Scottish  Gaelic  has 
the  better  claim  to  the  title  of  parent  language,  a  term,  however,  not  very 
proper. 
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From  several  old  MSS.  likewise,  it  is  eyident  that  ftl 
Gaelic  has  undergone  no  material  changes  from  the  mdk 
century  to  the  eighteenth;*  and  we  may  haij  presiime flrij. 
as  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  stationary  for  so  hung  • 
period,  the  dialect  of  the  third  or  fourth  differed  littla  ll 
onthing  from  that  of  the  sixth.  «! 

The  identity  of  all  the  common  words  in  GaeliiO  "wA' 
those  of  the  lAtin,  Cymraig,  Greek,  Sanscrit,  &0.,  aai  M 
old  Ghbelic  names  of  places,  persons,  and  offices,  likevki; 
evince,  that  at  least  the  vocabulary  of  the  language  Ui[ 
undergone  no  considerable  change  whatever.t  •  ] 

The  assumption,  therefore,  that  a  Gbelic  composition  # 
the  third  century  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  a 


*  "  A  life  of  St  Patrick,  written  in  the  Bizth  centniy,  in  Iriah . 

still  intelligible  to  on  Irishman ;  and  a  poem  of  near  one  hundred  nm^fjTi 
vrhich  I  have  a  copy,  and  which  was  composed  about  the  same  time  If  ft 
Columba,  though  for  ages  past  little  known  or  repeated,  will  be  miduitil^ 
except  a  few  words,  by  an  ordinary  Highlander." — ^Dr  John  Ehnitlu 
to  Mr  Mackenzie,  Appendix,  p.  80. 

The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  are  at  this  day  in  jpoMessioii  of 
Gaelic  MoS.,  some  of  which  Mr  Astle,  author  of  the  **  Origin  and  Vi 
of  Writing,''  and  Dr  Donald  Smith  (see  his  account  of  these  MSS.  Agwififi 
No.  xix.)  considered  to  have  been  tcritten  in  the  nin&  and  teidk  etHtmrkii 
though  I  do  not  think  them  quite  so  ancient.  The  language  ai  all  fhM  il 
still  intelligible  to  an  ordinary  Gaelic  scholar,  who  has  some  knofde4|>  ^ 
the  different  dialects.  Few  words  occur  in  the  MSS.  which  wsBotiffl 
used  in  some  district  or  other  in  Ireland  or  in  Scotland.  Mr  Laiqg  p^ 
nonnced  all  these  MSS.  Irish.  The  evidences  to  the  contrary,  howenr»  W 
conclusive  ;  and  it  is  surprising  he  did  not  see  the  absnrdity  of  dedviBS  it 
one  time  that  the  Irish  dialect  was  unintelligible  to  a  Highlander ;  andipb 
affirming  that  MSS.  in  the  Scottish  Gbielic  were  Irish.  Any  one  who  a^ 
his  eye  on  Astle's  *2*3d  plate,  may  see  that  the  words  Cfahal  Maeihrrim 
cecinity  are  not,  as  Laing  alleges,  m  a  different  handwriting  from  the  poM| 
only  the  letters  are  a  little  larger.  As  Mac-Murrich  was  well  known  to  bti 
Scotchman,  had  he  been  allowed  to  be  the  author,  the  MS.  must  have  taM 
Scottish ;  and  therefore  Laing,  expecting  his  readers  would  not  test  tha  trafli  ■ 
his  statements,  declares  in  effect  that  the  bard  thus  put  his  name  to  an  IriA 
poem. 

i*  It  has  indeed  been  assorted  by  several,  that  the  Ghtelic  (at  least  MBi 
language — I  know  not  what — ^they  call  the  Celtic)  is  wholly  peculiar ;  wk 
that  all  such  words  as  are  common  to  it  with  others,  are  exotics.     In  nh- 
tation  of  this  assertion,  however,  see  Appendix  A.    It  is  sorpriaing  to  flai 
Pinkerton  making  such  a  statement,  a  man  who  elsewhere  deelarai,  tiUt 
"  almost  all  the  words  in  the  pretended  Celtic  are  either  GK>thic  or  LalaB.* 
But  this  gentleman  seldom  scrupled  to  assert  anything,  in  order  to  prors 
a  point,  often  forgetting  that  he  had  formerly  sieged  something  qiiito  tiia 
reverse. 
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lander  of  the  eighteenih,  is  altogether  gratuitous  and  incf»n- 

flBtent  with  ibcts. 

There  is  likewise  another  reason  why  the  dialect  of  fiooins 
psesenred  hy  oral  recitation  should  vary  from  modern  (iaoIi«* 
eren  less  tfaan  that  of  old  MSS.  The  reciters  would  follow 
the  gradual  changes  in  the  pronunciation.*  It  is  evident 
that  such  changes,  though  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  |ihilolf»- 
gist,  aod  often  injurious  to  the  melody,  and  Hometinics  to  the 
meBBuret  of  the  verse,  would  not  in  the  least  aflo(*t  tlie  scnife. 
Now,  when  we  take  all  these  facts  into  consideration, — tbt* 
Highlanders  continuing  a  separate  people,  and  prcser^-ing 
their  language  without  any  material  alteration,  and  their 
enthusiastie  regard  for  these  poems,  which  could  be  so  easily 
leuned  and  remembered,  while  there  was  a  distinct  order 
whose  business  it  was  to  recite  them,  and  teach  them  to  their 
nweessors  in  office, — the  oral  transmission  of  the  works  of 
Oasiaa  through  so  long  a  period,  will  appear,  not  only  {km- 
riUe,  hut  by  no  means  improbable.^ 

*  Several  liberties  have  been  taken  by  the  transcrit)ers  in  adapting  many 
▼Olds  to  the  ordinaiy  modem  orthograi^by. 

t  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  catalectic  lines  in  Os^ian  have  l»e4>n  in- 
enased  by  such  means,  and  that  the  irregularitiei*  in  his  ver>ificutii)n  were 
not  originally  so  numerous  as  we  now  find  thcni,  owing  U*  this  cauM* ;  ftir 
^'ben  we  write  the  words  as  they  appear  from  variuud  facts  tu  lui\e  Ik'vu 
pronounced  of  old,  the  irregularity  often  diitapitears. 

X  Something  similar  seems  to  have  taken  place  among  the  ArJ».  "  When 
tbe  King  of  Denmark^s  ministers/*  says  Sir  will  iani  Junes,  in  liis  I)i>rour>e 
on  the  Poetry  and  Language  of  the  Arabs,  (^  Aniatic  Ke:tearches,*''  vol.  ii. 

E.  14,)  "instructed  the  Danish  travellers  to  collect  historival  books  in  Ar.i- 
ic,  but  not  to  busy  themselves  with  procuring  Aruh'mn  P(m'ihs^  they  cer- 
^y  were  ignorant  that  the  only  monuments  of  old  Arabian  history  are 
coUeetioiui  of  poetical  pieces,  and  the  commcutarieis  on  them  ;  tliat  all  me- 
niMable  transactions  in  Arabia  were  recorded  in  verse  ;  and  that  more  certuiii 
&ct8  may  be  known  by  reading  the  "  Hamasah,^*  the  "  Diwau^*  of  //</<///(/</, 
ud  the  valuable  work  of  OhaidttUahf  than  by  turning  over  a  hundrc<l 
volnmes  in  prose,  unless  indeed  these  poems  are  cited  by  tlie  historians  u> 
tiieir authorities.** — "  Writing  was  so  little  practised  among  them, that  their 
old  poems,  which  are  now  acceptable  to  us,  may  almost  l>e  considered  as 
originally  unwritten." 

Thoogh  it  is  certain  that  the  Scottish  Gaelic  was  a  written  langiuige  at 

least  since  the  days  of  St  Columba,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  any  of 

Ossian's  Poems  were  committed  to  writing  for  many  centuries  after  hi^ 

death,  as  few  were  acquainted  with  letters  except  ecclesiastics  ;  and  liad  tlu< 

case  been  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  supposed  very  few  would  be  at  the  trouble 

or  expense  of  writing  what  was  known  to  so  many,  and  likely  in  coutiuuu 
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Of  the  numerous  objections  which  haye  been  urged  agaildi- 
the  antiquity  of  these  poems,  that  derived  from  the  iiiiiiiinjrf 
and  sentiments  ascribed  to  the  characters  introduoed,  M 
always  been  considered  very  formidable.  This  is  that  iHih^ 
Mr  Laing  pronounces  unanswerable.  It  deriveB  its  vkil' 
weight,  however,  from  misrepresentation,  mistrandatkifl 
ignorance,  and  self-conceit.  Any  one  who  dispaarionstelK 
compares  even  Macpherson  s  translation  with  the  desofl^ 
tion  given  of  Ossian's  statements  by  his  antagonista,  tri|^ 
soon  perceive  that  the  picture  has  been  much  overchaiged; 
though  Macpherson  has,  from  obvious  causes,  introdnoel 
some  sentimentalism,  and  softened  down  several  exprosriflU 
which  he  thought  too  harsh.  With  respect  to  lefinemeiiirf 
manners^  and  sentimental  affectation^  it  is  evident  that  ttl 
works  of  Ossian  exhibit  no  appearance  of  either.  Tbeie  il 
simplicity  of  manners ;  but  I  think  no  person  need  oooflidBI 
this  an  objection.  As  for  their  conduct  and  sentimenti^  ft 
may  be  briefly  said  that  they  are  only  described  as  fighfcbv 
bravely,*  feeling  strongly,  and  often  acting  generously.  Naw» 
whatever  may  be  thought  by  some  of  the  fine  gentlemen  ft 
the  present  day,  (who  hardly  deign  to  bestow  a  thought  M 
savages^  or  by  pedants  deeply  read  in  the  lore  of  the  <IMm 
Greeks  and  virtuous  Romans^  but  withal  knowing  litUe  rf 
human  nature,  we  have  satisfa,ctory  evidences  that  tiibei 
quite  as  rude  as  the  ancient  Caledonians,  exercised  efxgj 

so.  Mr  Laing  seems  to  have  forgot  on  which  side  he  was,  "when  he  ii^Ml 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  older  Irish  history,  and  the  early  knovMp 
of  letters  among  the  Gaidils :  for  Ossian  never  alludes  to  anythinff  eo9omM 
with  writing,  and  the  omission  furnishes  a  presumption  against  tne  g«9BiSBl- 
ness  of  his  poems,  if  it  can  he  shown  the  art  was  then  practised  amoag  kii 
countrymen ;  while  the  peopling  of  Ireland  tujo  thousand  Tears  before  Al 
Christian  era,  is  rather  incompatible  with  the  account  whicn  he  givet  of  IL 
*  In  this  respect  the  Caledonians  were  not  so  desperate  as  tiie  flpsftlM! 
for  they  did  not  think  it  a  great  disgrace  to  flee  occasionally.  Thej  an  ii 
deed  described  as  being  generally  victorious;  but  it  ill  beeame  LiioKti 
object  that  they  were  said  to  be  *'  irresistible  in  their  whelming  attaMTi 
when  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  "  History,*'  that  their  Highland  deseendnd 
wielded  their  swords  '<  with  a  vigorous  and  irresistible  arm.**  BraTSiy  1 
really  a  virtue  so  common  among  rude  nations,  that  it  never  would  an 
been  made  an  objection  by  any  candid  inquirer. 
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Yirtue  attributed  to  his  heroes  by  the  ^^  melodious  niinstrel 
of  Ooiuu"    Caradoc  or  Prince  Arthur,  for  instance,  or  even 
Tecumsheh,  might  be  made  to  appear  little   inferior  to 
Vingal  without  stating  anything  untrue.     The  description 
given  by  Baynal  of  the  Canadian  Indians,  before  they  be- 
came ooirapted  by  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  is  much 
the  eame  as  that  given  of  the  Caledonians  by  Ossian.     It  im 
hkewise  easy  to  see,  that  a  poet  of  great  genius  might  ex- 
hibit a  picture  of  the  natives  of  Pelew,  in  several  respects 
tf  bright  as  that  which  he  gives  of  the  ^^  sons  of  Allnin  ;" 
•nd  that  without  making  a  single  statement  at  variance 
with  truth.     That  self-esteem  which  is  common  to  man- 
kind, generally  leads  civilized  nations  to  depict  those  calloii 
btrbarians  or  savages  as  in  every  way  inferior  to  them- 
Belves,  and  all  very  nearly  alike.     But  history  and  gco- 
gn4>hy  evince  that  the  delineation  is  unfaithful,  and  that  tlie 
contempt  which  the  barbarian  entertains  for  some  of  the 
pursuits  and  sentiments  of  his  civilized  neighbour,  is  often 
as  justifiable  as  that  which  the  latter  chcrisIiCH  for  him. 

Any  philosopher  worthy  of  tlie  name  wouM,  a  priori^ 
conclude  that  a  man's  moral  character  was  not  in  tlic  least 
aflected  by  his  being  able  to  travel  thirty  or  forty  niiloH 
an  hour,  by  his  knowing  that  the  eartli  was  so  many  miles 
in  diameter,  the  sun  or  moon  exactly  at  such  a  <liKtance,  or 
how  this  or  that  nation  were  governed,  how  tliey  ate,  drnnk, 
clothed  themselves,  &c.,  except  that  such  knowledge  would, 
perhaps,  increase  his  self-esteem.     Now  the  history  of  na- 
tions, and  the  lives  of  individuals,  prove  that  the  conclusion 
would  be  perfectly  just.     The  arts  and  sciences  sharpen  the 
intellects,  multiply  the  comforts — and  sometimes  the  neces- 
saries— of  life,  and  furnish  several  with  an  employment  bet- 
ter than  idleness — which  has  been  said,  with  some  truth,  to 
fce  the  parent  of  every  vice ; — ^but  this  is  all  that  they  have 
ever  been  found  to  achieve,  except  in  those  instances  where 
truths  different  from  those  of  mathematics  or  mechanics  had 
affected  the  moral  feelings.     That  these  are  not  improved 
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by  mere  civilisation,  is  a  plain  matter  of  hcty  in  proof  tjj 
which  many  instances  might  eaaly  he  addnoed.  But  ttj 
thing  is  so  evident  to  any  one  who  has  even  a  sliglit  knoi^ 
ledge  of  the  present  (to  say  nothing  of  the  past)  oomdhioB  df 
nations,  that  any  proof  is  quite  needless.  ^EzperieMM 
tells  OS,"  as  a  very  celebrated  living  writer*  jnstlj  oUmimig 
'^  that  man,  when  left  to  himself^  and  let  loose  amoog  hit 
fellows,  to  walk  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  hearty  and  M 
the  sight  of  his  own  eyes,  will  soon  disoover  kow  thim  tUt 
tinsel  is  ichich  the  boasted  hand  of  civUuaiion  ka$  tkrmom^ 
over  him."  Civilisation  is  not  indissolnbly  connected  wift 
degradation  and  vice ;  ^'  knowledge  is  power  ;*  and  iUi 
power  may  be  turned  to  good  account.  But  if  civiliwifinif 
multiplies  comforts,  and  strengthens  the  understandiai^  if 
tends,  at  the  same  time,  to  beget  self-sufficiency,  whiebit' 
at  the  root  of  everything  vicious  in  human  conduct. 

That  high  intellectual  attainments  and  great  profieimj 
in  the  arts,  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  moral  wurlk^ 
is  a  fEkct  of  which  any  person  may  perceive  many  proofi^  tk 
this  present  time,  without  going  to  the  extremities  of  Eb- 
rope.  Though  human  knowledge  is  power,  it  is  not  virtMu 
We  might  therefore  presume  that  tribes  equal  in  point  ol 
intellectual-  acquirements  and  general  civilisation,  mi^ 
widely  differ  in  their  moral  characters.  And  such,  we  find^ 
has  been,  and  still  is,  the  case.  It  is  therefore  absmd  to 
assert  that  the  Caledonians  were  ignorant  harhartansy  aai 
must  consequently  have  been  such  and  such.  For,  graidag ' 
that  they  were,  the  circumstances  and  characters  of  thflM 
are  fully  as  various  as  those  of  civilized  nations. 

There  are  likewise  two  circumstances  which  have  Bmb 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  assailants  of  the  old  baid,  rh, 
their  desperate  attempts  to  annihilate  him  and  his  works; 
The  one  is,  that  such  poems  are  never  intended  to  give  fall 
representations  of  life  and  character,  hx  less  of  manneiB  and 
customs;  the  other,  that  events  may  derive  a  colouring  firom 

*  Dr  Chalmers. 
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Hie  feelings  and  genius  of  the  person  by  whom  they  are 

lelated.     Homer  gave  fnll  length  portraits  of  his  horooH, 

■ad  a  minute  aeoonnt  of  the  manners  of  the  times;  ami 

laoeeeding  epic   poets  have   generally  followed  his  ex- 

anpley  mere  or  less  closely.    Bat  the  Bards  knew  nothing 

of  Homer,  and  composed  with  other  views  and  purposcH. 

Their  main  object  was,  to  sing  the  exploits  of  the  warriorH 

of  their  land,  in  order  to  please  their  descendants,  animate 

'  iiem  to  similar  deeds  of  valour,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 

fart  the  spirits  of  the  dead.*    They  would  introduce  other 

■wmoiable  events  only  occasionally,  to  diversify  antl  eluci- 

Aite  their  tales  of  war;  all  allusions  to  manners,  custoniH 

nd  tiie  like,  would  be  merely  incidental.     It  would  be  tlioir 

am  to  give  £&vourable  views,  and  conceal,  or  at  least  softon 

down,  some  circumstances  which  would  lower  our  opinion 

of  their  heroes. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  have  appeared  among  rude 
utbns  several  men,  or  even  a  succession  of  men,  of  view.M 
ind  feelings 'for  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Now  the  traditions  of  the  Highlands  to  thi«  Jay  invariably 
affimi  that  such  flourished  in  Caledonia,  during  wliat  they 
Cf^  the  period  of  the  Fioniyf  (their  heroic  age.)  It  will  l)c 
allowed  that  it  is  not  improbable  such  i>erson8  may  have 
existed  among  the  Caledonians,  whose  struggles  witli  the 
Bomans  and  the  Northmen,  for  a  beloved  country,  abound- 
ing with  grand  and  impressive  scenery,  and  for  everything 
<)ear  to  man,  were  particularly  calculated  to  form  the  hero 
of  an  epic  poem.  Such  men  would  likewise  imbue  their  in- 
feriors with  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their  own  spirit, 
and  powerfully  contribute  to  excite  and  sustain  lofty  and 
generous  sentiments  throughout  the  community.  It  lilvc- 
^^  appears  from  Tacitus,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
the  Grampians,  that  they  were  possessed  of  strong  feelings. 

*  See  Amm.  Marcel,  xv.  9.,  and  Professor  Richardson^s  Essay,  ad  init. 
fNa  Fionan  properly  means  the  warriors;  but  the  men  of  those  ages 
are  so  called  par  excellence. 
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What  other  characters,  therefore,  could  we  expect,  ba< 
aa  Ossian  descrihes,  where  the  love  of  gold,  and  the  de 
ing  vices  peculiar  to  civilized  societies,  were  nnknoi 
Though  there  might  occasioually  be  violent  ebuUitic 
passion,  there  would  be  numerous  instances  of  disintei 
patriotism,  of  generosity,  and  of  devoted  attachment  to 
tives  and  friends.  * 

Among  men  of  such  a  poetical  turn  of  mind,  am 
cumstanoed  as  they  were,  it  might  be  expected  thi 
principal  rules  of  the  art  of  poetry  would  become 
known.  It  is  evident  then,  that  to  produce  such  wo 
Ossian's,  there  was  requisite  only  a  great  poetic  geniu 
feeling  heart.  The  appearance  of  such  a  character  i 
can  think  improbable,  when  he  considers  tiiiat  many 
modem  Guelic  poems  breathe  an  air  as  pathetic  as  tl 
Ossian,  while  others  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  in 
mity  anything  produced  by  the  modem  countiyn 
Homer.t  Now,  whoever  attentively  considers  these  j 
will  perceive  that  much  of  the  tenderness  which  they  b 


*  "  Those  men  are  mistaken  who  think  that  neither  kindnen  nor 
lity,  benevolence  nor  magnanimity,  generosity  nor  sympathy,  existei 
the  Fions  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  they  neither  knew  nor  practised  any 
hut  that  good  morals  have  been  introduced  among  us  only  of  late. 
contrary,  we  can  prove  that  our  virtues  have  been  rained,  or  banish< 
men  have  begun  to  love  money,  and  avarice  has  brought  in  slavii 
and  hypocrisy.  Before  that,  they  cherished  heroic  sentiments  ;  ti; 
warm-hearted,  constant  and  determined  in  supporting  their  frioids ; 
and  a  defence  to  the  feeble ;  and  brave,  dauntless,  and  pmnevering 
tending  with  their  enemies.**  *^Ata  daoine,"  &e.  Hiuni  Maodona 
claration,  Appendix,  p.  40.  Any  person  acquainted  witii  the  for 
present  character  of  the  Highlanders  will  allow  that  these  remarks 
much  truth.  The  contrast,  however,  is  hardly  so  striking  oa  that  p 
by  the  Romans  of  the  age  of  Fabricius,  and  those  of  the  days  of  Jug 

f  **  Among  the  bombast  of  the  British  and  Irish  bards,**  says 
"  these  want  not  infinite  instances  of  the  true  sublime.  In  stirring 
sions,  their  elegies  and  lamentations  far  exceeds  those  of  the  Ghreeki 

Speaking  on  this  subject,  Martin,  in  his  description  of  the  Weste 
says,  "Several  of  both  sexes  have  a  quick  vein  of  poesy ;  and  in  t 
gui^,  which  is  very  emphatic,  they  compose  rhymes  and  verse, 
which  powerfully  affect  the  fancy,  and,  in  my  jud^ent,  (which  is  n 
lar  in  this  matter,)  with  as  great  force  as  any  ancient  or  modem  po 
read.    They  have  generally  veiy  retentive  memories.** 
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|i  owing  to  the  pecnliar  taste  and  character  of  their  author, 
■nd  that  ibe  veiy  same  events  reUited,  though  quite  as  fully, 
la  ottier  language,  might  appear  much  less  affecting.  This 
laitienlairly  applies  to  such  parts  as  the  episodes  of  ^^  Ferde  " 
■Bd^ComaL"  (**  Fingal,*  D.  iii.) 

It  was  not  therefore  necessary  for  the  author  of  these 
poems  to  create  manners  of  which  there  existed  around  him 
ppo  archetypes.  All  he  had  to  do,  under  this  head,  was,  to 
Mate  the  words  and  actions  of  celebrated  characters,  and 
■kseribe  the  tragic  scenes  which  so  often  occurred,  in  the 
^Jngnage  of  heroic  poetry.  To  execute  this  as  it  is  done  in 
r^Ae  poems  of  Ossian,  required  a  genius  tender  and  lofty,  but 
pBothing  more. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  characters  of  Fingal  and 
Ub  heroes  should  excel  those  of  romance.     It  is  evident  that 
flie  greatest  genius  cannot  invest  a  fictitious  hero  with  any 
fmlity  of  which  he  himself  knows  nothing.     Now,  our  real 
knowledge  of  the  moral  feelings  is  commensurate  with  our 
ei^rience.     It  is  plain  that  a  man  who  was  never  under 
the  influence  of  great  and  kindly  sentiments,  actually  known 
18  little  of  them  as  a  blind  man  does  of  colours.     He  niav 
talk,  and  read,  and  write,  concerning  them;  but  he  cannot 
ifpreciate  them:  and  therefore  they  will  form  no  part  of 
the  character  of  what  he  would  consider  a  hero.     Con- 
sequently he   will   not  endue   his  great  personages   with 
n^  virtues,  unless  indeed  he  should  attempt  to  do  so  \)e- 
ftwse  he  may  have  heard  these  qualities  highly  commended. 
In  this  case,  it  is  evident  there  could  be  nothing  admirable, 
and  at  the  same  time  original  in  the  character  of  his  heroes. 
Now,  the  writers  of  romances  evidently  did  not  know  where- 
in trae  heroism  consists.     They  appear,  with  few  excep- 
tions, to  have  been  men  of  narrow  views,  and  not  remark- 
ably warm  hearts;  men  who  valued  rank  and  pomp,  and 
external  splendour,  more  than  generous,  lofty,  and  benevo- 
lent feelings.     They  had  never  attended  closely  to  the  work- 
ings of  their  own  minds,  nor  made  any  extensive  or  close 

E 
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observations  on  those  of  others,  as  exhibited  in  their 
and  actions;  and  therefore  they  were  ignorant  of 
nature.     They  obsery^d  and  admired  the  spirit  of  the 
which  was  more  akin  to  madness  than  to  tme 
They  chiefly  admired  the  spurious  gallantry,  the  stiff  < 
liness,  supercilious  bearing,  fool-hardiness,  wild 
and  dazzling  armour,'  of  the  most  noble  and 
knights,  and  the  sickly  sentimentalism,  affected 
extravagant  fancies,  femtastic  dresses,  &c^  of  the  most  j 
and  heavenly  dames:  and  they  drew  their  characten 
cordingly. 

Of  sxich^  a  Caledonian  must  have  been  ignorant; 
consequently  we  do  not  meet  with  the  like  in  Ossian. 
he  may  have  been  a  close  observer  of  men,  and  may 
obtained  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  morab 
manners  of  different  rude  nations.     He  may  have 
sons  actuated  by  really  noble  feelings,  and  tender  affe 
and  may  have  been  himself  no  stranger  to  soch;  nd 
must  have  seen  men  under  the  influence  of  a  love  of 
and  power.     It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  his 
ters  should  be,  not  only  more  natural,  but  in  part  tml^: 
admirable,  than  those  of  romance.  ^. 

But  it  has  been  argued  that  the  account  given  of  tti| 
Caledonians  by  contemporary  historians,  and  likewise  of  W' 
Highlanders  of  latter  ages,  are  irreconcilable  with  the  WBf 
timents  and  assertions  of  Ossian. 

With  respect  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  it  nMlf: 
be  remembered  that  Britain,  and  especially  Caledonia,  wii^ 
to  them  a  sort  of  terra  incognita;  and  that,  from  hoiNlt 
Herodotus  downwards,  they  sometimes  fell  into  gxoas  mil- 
takes  where  they  were  less  liable  to  err  than  in  desooribnqf 
a  region  so  distant  and  unexplored.  The  authors  particn- 
larly  quoted  by  the  antagonists  of  Ossian  are,  Herodiaa  and 
Dio  Cassius,  the  former  notorious  for  his  inaccuracy,  tli0 
latter  for  his  partiality  and  credulity.  When  it  is  fiuihtt 
considered  that  they  must  have  derived  their  information 
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jbom  men  who  seldom  came  in  contact  with  the  Caledonians 
as  enemies,  and  who  conld  not  be  ezpectod  to  ob- 
dosely  or  impartially^  and  report  faithfully;  the  tee- 
of  these  historians  onght  to  have  little  weight,  even 
they  did  not  bear  manifest  marks  of  incorrectness, 
those  instances  wherein  they  contradict  the  i)oems. 
Dio  agrees  with  Ossian  respecting  their  bravery,  firmness, 
hardiness,  and  their  using  cars  in  battle.     He  affirms 
had  no  tillage,  but  lived  by  pasturage  and  hunting, 
upon  fruits.     He  says  their  arms  were  a  spear,  a  shieh !, 
nd  a  dagger.     To   say  nothing,  however,  of  Herodian, 
SKo's  ecmtemponury,  Tacitus,  a  much  better  authority  than 
informs  us  they  had  huge  swords;  and  Dios  silence 
Mpeeting  such  a  weapon,  is  evidently  un&vourable  to  his 
:4ltodilMlity.   But  what  completely  destroys  it  is,  that  he  tells 
m  they  IuhI  neither /or^«  nor  toums.    That  they  had  towns 
m  evident  from  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  who  mentions 
any  in  Caledonia.*     That  they  had  forts  previous  to  the 
JAjB  of  Dio,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  remains  of  ninny 
cf  these  are  visible  at  this  day.     Those  hill  forts  which  were 
mmerous  all  over  the  country  are  older  than  the  times  of 
Severufl,  because  many  of  them  were  occupied  by  the  Uo  • 
nans;  and  a  Roman  camp  is  often  found  among  a  ^roiip  of 
Aem,  being  so  placed  evidently  for  the  puqK)8c  of  overaw- 
ing them.t     That  the  Romans  should  have  converte<l  these 
Mds  into  forts,  and  that  the  antiquary  Maitland  should 
hare  mistaken  one  of  them  for  a  Roman  camp,  are  clear 
I«t)ofe  that  they  were  places  of  some  strength,  a  fact  which 
every  engineer  who  surveys  their  ruins  will  readily  allow. 

This  author  further  affirms  that  they  had  their  wives  in 
common, — a  statement  rejected  by  Mr  Laing  himself.  J 

*  Antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that  the  stone  walls  at  Normandykes  in 
Abesrdeenshire,  were  the  ruins  of  Devana,  the  capital  of  the  Taixali.  See 
»  Memoir  on  this  subject  in  the  "  Archseolo^a  Scotica,"  vol.  ii. 

f  These  facts  are  incontrovertibly  proved  by  the  learned  antiquary,  G. 
Chahners.     See  his  **  Caledonia,"  vol.  i.  pp.  88,  1 78. 
JCajsar  says  the  same  thing  of  the  Bntons.    The  mistake  probably  arose 
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Hie  credolitT  appears  from  his  giarrij  stailiiig  Htmt  tbf 
prepared  a  kind  of  food,  tie  size  afa  hesm  €f  which  emlinl^ 
remor^  hoik  kmnper  and  thirrt.  He  likewiae  affiim  ttlfr 
thev  neTer  ate  fiBh,  though  Teiy  abundant;  thns  uoomaSif 
for  OsBian's  olenoe  cm  this  sabject.* 

Herodian  aajs  thej  were  Teiy  warlike  and  aangiDBmiy 
nearly  naked,  and  wore  neither  mails  nor  hehnetSy  beemi 

they  conadered  them  impediments  in  croasing  the  manhM^4l 
which  the  country  was  fiill;  that  they  wore  iron  omamnljj 

which  they  prized  as  much  as  if  th^  were  gold,  and  flrfrj 
yaponrs  alwayt  obscored  the  sky. 

With  respect  to  mails,  it  is  probaMe  the  iron  {anta/amid 
he  mentions  were  nothing  bat  coats  or  shirts  of  maO,  niiri 
as  those  worn  in  later  ages.  That  they  had  helnieto  i^p^-i 
pears  from  the  hct,  that  snch  have  been  found  in  tnnriEl 
more  ancient  than  the  Christian  era.  Tacitus  says  nottpfj 
whateyer  of  their  wanting  either;  and  when  we  only 
sider  that  the  Caledonians  had  made  sereral  suocesBfid  ii^1 
cursions  into  the  territories  of  the  Romans,  and  thaA  liiii 
latter  must  haye  left  in  their  country  as  many  mails  nti 
helmets  as  would  be  sufficient  to  accoutre  every  wanitfii' 
the  land^t  these  statements  of  Herodian  appear  quite  as  in- 
credible as  those  about  marshes  and  vapours,  even  if  w 

from  a  whole  family  often  sleeping  in  one  apartment.  Someandion  vm 
that  the  Attacotti  and  Irish  were  cannihals  ;  but  from  the  silence  ofMnol 
who  onght  to  know,  and  from  various  well  authenticated  fiMts,  saik  as  *- 
sertion  only  proves  the  credulity,  to  say  no  more,  of  the  writen  iHm>  "" 
it. 

*  The  whole  account  of  this  historian  much  resembles  tiie  ptitialf 
rous,  and  marvellous  narrative  which  we  would  expect  from  a  logLtmatj  ihl 
had  endured  all  the  unusual  hardships  of  the  campaign  of  Sevenu. 

i*  Dio  asserts,  that  during  the  expedition  of  Sevems,  the  Romani  loil  Mh 
wh)ie  myriads.^'*  As  this  author  is^urtial  to  the  Romans,  we  iiiiiiil  uwMiliil 
he  does  not  exaggerate  their  loss.  Now,  even  if  the  Romans  could  Inivvldl 
time  and  opportunity  to  strip  the  dead,  the  arms  of  fifty  tiiousand  moiaairt 
liave  been  quite  too  heavy  a  load  for  the  survivors,  as  every  soldier  ahn^t 
bore  an  enormous  weight  besides  his  own  armour.  They  must  thenltan 
have  been  left  to  the  Caledonians,  who  certainly  would  not  be  so  Btinid  at 
not  to  perceive,  nor  so  foolhardy  as  to  reject,  their  use,  and  who  did  Bit 
exceed  thirty  thousand  under  Gulgacus,  while  they  cannot  be  sappooad  ta 
have  been  much  more  numerous  under  Fingal. 
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mppose  they  had  preyiousl j  no  defensive  armour  hut  shicldis 
— «  supposition  as  improhable  as  the  cause  he  assigns. 

With  respect  to  their  going  almoit  naked,  it  is  hard  to 

my  what  Herodian  means  hy  such  an  expression.     When 

it  is  oonsidered,  however,  that  the  country  was  cold,  and 

that)  as  they  had  flocks  and  herds,*  they  must  have  had 

wool  and  skins,  and  were  now  in  the  neighhourhood  of  the 

Bomans  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  it  would  require  some 

■ore  credible  testimony  than  that  of  Herodian  to  make  any 

senaihle  person  believe  that  they  were  more  naked  than 

dwir  descendants,  who  have  sometimes  been  called  naked 

mnagei^  though  their  clothing  was  possibly  such  as  would 

aow  he  termed  scanty,  and  many  of  them  may  have  worn 

ik]iis.t    It  is  evident  from  Caesar  that  the  iidiabitants  of 

the  southern  coast,  even  then,  had  doth  and  tilled  land; 

cmI  as  the  Caledonians  were  most  probably  from  the  same 

^partes,  j:  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  have  been  such 

u  Herodian  and  Dio  represent  them.     Tacitus  likewise  (of 

whose  authority  Laing  has,  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  taken 

little  notice)   makes   no  mention  of  such   a  thing;    and 

the  account  he  gives  of  their  equipments  and  conduct,  as 

well  as  the  speech  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  their  general,  § 

is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  notion  that  they  were  such 

fiavages  as  Laing  would  have  us  think,  although  even  Taci- 


*  Mr  I^n^  indeed  pointedly  asserts  that  Fingal  had  neither.  It  is  passing 
<tnu^  that  we  gentleman  did  not  observe  whM  his  own  authority,  Dio,  has 
ttd,  in  the  very  passage  he  quotes,  where  he  tells  us  that  they  subsisted  by 
ffutfirage,  Ilie  same  histonan  likewise,  speaking  of  Severus^  march,  says 
duU  tile  Caledonians  endeavoured  to  draw  parties  of  the  army  into  ambush 
fy  plseiag  akeep  and  ooeen  in  their  wa^. 

T  As  Hiny  and  Diouorus  Siculus  inform  us  that  the  Gauls  were  famed 
&r  making  tartans  long  prior  to  Ossian^s  time,  and  the  Britons  did  not  then 
vear  any,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  their  introduction  into  Caledonia,  un- 
^  we  suppose  they  were  acquainted  with  that  kind  of  cloth  in  the  days  of 

^See  Appendix,  A. 

§  On  this  speech,  the  ablest  of  his  transalators  observes:  **  It  is  reckoned 
^  finest  in  history.  Neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Roman  page  has  anything 
to  compare  to  it.^^ — ^Murphy ^s  Tacitus,  voL  L  p.  420. 
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tus  is  supposed,  on  good  grounds,  not  to  have  given 
favourable  accounts  of  the  Caledonian  barbariaiM.* 

With  respect  to  the  Caledonians  of  later  ages,  iheii^ 
were  certain  that  they  were  inferior  to  those  deseiibed 
Ossian,  this  would  furnish  no  arguments  against  the  ti 
of  his  declarations ;  because  history  cleariy  shows  tibat  nati 
rise  or  fall  in  the  scale  of  moral  worth  and  civilisa;^% 
cording  to  circumstances.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  epa 
that  the  Caledonians  became  more  civilized;  and  ^ 
such  were  the  case,  their  moral  characters  might  still 
deteriorated. 

But  the  force  of  this  part  of  the  objection  is  comjM 
obviated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  no  certain  aoeount  of 
real  character  of  the  Highlanders  till  a  late  period, 
native  historian  gives  us  anything  like  a  sket<^  of  ti 
morals  and  manners,  while  strangers  saw  little  of  tiiem,! 
that  little  was  through  the  medium  of  strong  piejudi 
Tbeir  kings  latterly  patronised  Normans,  Flemings,  i 
Saxons,  and  many  of  these  had  obtained  from  the  ore 
grants  of  territories,  of  which  the  Gaidils  deemed  th^nsel 
still  the  rightful  possessors.  They  would  not,  thoefi 
have  been  men,  if  they  did  not  conceive  a  strong  dislike 
these  persons,  lose  much  of  their  good  will  towards  theew 
and  consider  attempts  to  retain  their  lands,  or  recover  tl 
when  lost,  as  laudable.     After  the  removal  of  the  cour 


*  **  The  stone  monuments  of  vast  labour  which  still  remain,**  CSuli 
justly  remarks  ;  "  the  hill  forts  of  the  ingenious  construction  of  many  hi 
that  could  not  even  now  be  taken  by  storm  ;  and  the  «dlant  stand  ii 
they  systematically  opposed  to  the  disciplined  valour  of  me  Roman  an 
clearly  show  the  Caledonian  people  in  a  better  light  of  civilisation  tini 
classic  authors  uniformly  represent/* 

So  hu^e  are  some  of  tne  stones  in  these  forts,  and  likewise  in  Dnd 
circles,  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  set  in  their  present  poi 
without  the  aid  of  machinenr,  supposing  the  ancient  Caledonians  had  t 
the  strength  of  their  descenoEUits. 

It  must  be  supposed  that  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  those  tribes  who  «r 
these  would  live  in  edifices  more  spacious  and  conuooodious  than  tbe 
mentioned  by  Dio,  though  the  conmion  people  might  live  in  snch,  an 
palaces  of  those  times  nught  appear  very  mean,  compared  to  those  of  mi 
times. 
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Ihe  soath,  the  clans  became  in  meet  respecte  indeiiendonU 
Tbej  were,  therefore,  obnoxious  to  all  those  evils  which 
neoeBsarilj  arise  whereyer  there  exists  a  number  of  small, 
cmtignoos,  independent  states  of  men  of  rude  maoncrs  and 
aidNit  dispositions.  But  any  one  who  will  take  a  dispas- 
aoDste  yiew  of  the  subject,  may  easily  see  that  such  evils 
wete  by  no  means  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  magna- 
■DBity,  generosity,  affection  and  kindness.* 

That  many  unprincipled  individuaU  were  found  among 
tiiem  may  be  very  true.  But  such  abound  everywhere,  and 
are  very  un&ir  specimens  of  general  character.  It  says 
rnueh  for  them,  that  those  who  knew  them  best  alwajrs  en- 
iertained  the  highest  opinion  of  them.t  The  objection, 
ihoefore,  derived  from  the  state  of  Caledonia  in  sub6c<^uent 
iges,  is  founded  on  misconception  and  ignorance. | 

llie  absence  of  religious  allusions  has  likewise  been  urged 
te  a  very  strong  presumption  that  these  poems  are  mo<lem. 
This  objection,  however,  appears  to  be  groundc<l  on  an  over- 
aght  Lodin  (who  is  very  probably  no  other  than  th«» 
Odin^  of  the  north)  and  the  spirit  of  Trennion*,  are  rr-ally 

*  When  we  consider  that  the  great  Philosopher  of  Stagira  hvld  it  wad 
light  to  attack  and  enslave  those  whom  Greek  pride  waw  plcax.'d  to  dciio- 
ninate  harbariaxLS,  the  Highlanders^  attacking  and  phindcnng  eneniic:*  rjui- 
not  certainly  he  urged  as  a  proof  that  they  were  inferior  either  in  inuruU  or 
m  intellect  to  their  neighbours. 

t  "  What  Sir  John  Dalirinple  predicted  concemii^g  tlie  Highlander.-*  at 
tile  close  of  the  battle  of  Killiecrankj,  seems  to  be  coming  forward  with 
l>uty  strides.  Let  Mr  Laing  read  their  character  as  drawn  by  that  inaMt4*rly 
pen^  and  it  will  not  seem  to  nim  incredible,  that  a  former  age  should,  ainiMig 
tile  Caledonians,  furnish  such  a  hero  as  Fingal,  or  such  a  bard  an  Ostiian.*'* — 
Mr  Gallic,  Report,  p.  40.  The  gross  misrepresentations  of  some  men  of  later 
times,  who  had  ampler  means  oi  information,  and  ought  to  have  l>een  los  pre- 
judiced, should  make  one  hesitate  before  he  receives  older  authors'*  narrati\  e> 
as  a  true  picture  of  the  Highlanders  of  former  times. 

+  Posterity  might  with  equal  justice  adduce  against  the  genuineness  of 
Milton  or  Thomson,  the  doings  in  Glencoe,  and  those  which  followed  Cul- 
loden,  which  are  unparalleled  by  anything  in  the  history  of  the  Highland 
Clans. 

§  According  to  some  Anglo-Saxon  genealogies,  this  hero  must  liave  been 
contemporary  with  FingaL  But  the  very  obscurity  of  his  real  liistor)'  evince;* 
that  these  were  composed  to  please  the  vanity  of  some  chiefs.  I^aingV  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  Macpherson,  as  be  says,  formed  the  name 
LodUt  is  a  good  specimen  of  that  gentleman ""s  ingenuity  :  Mallefs  Jntro- 
duciiott  suggested  the  idea  of  Odin  :  to  this  was  added  edJu ;  and  from  these 
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gods  as  mndi  as  Jiqtiter  or  HercoleB.  Hie  poems  do 
tain  a  mjihxAogyy  as  madi  mme  pure  than  that  of  Gi 
and  Rome,  as  it  is  more  natmaL  ^  It  were  indeed ' 
ealty*  ProleaBor  RidiaidBon  jnstlj  obeerves,  ^  if  not  in 
eablRj  in  the  histoiy  of  any  pec^e,  to  point  out  a  systc 
nnrerealed,  and  unjdiikMophical  religion,  so  genuine  ai 
natnial,  so  modi  the  effeet  of  senobility,  affdotion,  and 
gination,  operating  unreeCiained  by  authority,  unmo< 
by  example,  and  untinctored  with  artificial  tenets,  as  i 
mythology  of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  Hiese  po^ns,  ho^p 
have  not  been  snj^ioeed  to  exhibit,  in  the  manners  o 
people  whom  they  describe,  any  religious  doctrines  (ur  s 
stitious  observances.  It  affords,  in  troth,  no  slight  pies 
tion,  or  eyen  internal  evidenoe  of  the  authenticity,  at 
of  these  passages  where  religious  <^inions  occur,  tha 
editor  or  translator  himself  not  discerning  their  reid  in 
conoeiyed  and  asserted  that  they  contained  no  mythol 
^^  They  disclose  a  mythological  scheme,  certainly  not 
complicated,  nor  constructed  of  many  parts ;  but  of  i 
the  particulars  are  yery  consistent,  the  arrangemaatf 
tinct,  and  the  limits  sufficiently  definite."* 

^^  Religion,"  says  Laing,  ^^  was  ayoided  as  a  dang 
topic  that  might  lead  to  detection.  The  gods  and  ril 
the  Caledonians  were  unknown.  From  the  danger  hoTi 
or  the  difficulty,  of  inyenting  a  religious  mythology 
author  has  created  a  savage  society  of  refined  atheists 
believe  in  ghosts,  but  not  in  deities,  and  are  either  ign 
of,  or  indifierent  to,  the  existence  of  superior  powers 
adopting  Rousseau's  visions  concerning  the  perfection 
savage  state,  which  were  then  so  popular,  Macpherson 
citous  only  for  proper  machinery,  has  rendered  the  ] 
landers  a  race  of  unheard-of  infidels,  who  believed  in  n< 
but  the  ghosts  of  their  fathers." 

two  words,  with  the  French  article  L^oda  {L\  I  presume)  prefix* 
formed  the  term ! 
*  Graham *8  Essay,  Appendix,  p.  432. 
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F     I/we  except  what  knowledge  they  obviously  derived  from 

^  ivrelatioii,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  (save  perhaps  one  or 

two  indiriduals,)  were  quite  as  ignorant  of  the  real  attri- 

tttes  of  the  Deity  as  the  heroes  of  Ossian ;  and  the  same  iM 

tne  of  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  lieathens,  and 

«?en  of  vast  numbers  of  professed  Christians,  at  this  day. 

If  hy  aUkeuU  Laing  meant  tMn  de$titute  of  correct  notioHs 

tmcemtmg  tke  Supreme  Being^  I  allow  at  once  tliat  the 

CUedcmians  were  such.     But  then,  so  fiur  from  their  being 

dngolar  on  that  account,  the  definition  evidently  includes 

ij  £u:  the  greater  part  of  mankind.     It  is  now  near  two 

flMmsand  years  since  Cicero  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  argn- 

Bent  bfs  the  existence  of  a  deity  derived  from  universal 

belief;  and  there  are  at  this  day  whole  tribes  who  have  no 

idea  ^diatever  of  a  dod,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the 

oommunications  from  missionaries   in  South   Africa  and 

North  America. 

Bat  when  we  consider  the  religious  system  of  their  neigh- 
boms,  the  Britons,  and  of  the  Gbiuls,  from  some  of  whom 
<iiey  were  probably  descended,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
Caledonians  should  have  no  sacrifices,  and  no  ]>articuhir 
gods;*  while,  if  they  bad,  it  is  singular  tliat  no  nlluHioii 
shonld  be  made  to  them  in  genuine  poems  of  such  length. 
The  imiform  and  express  tradition  of  the  country,  however, 
accounts  for  the  circumstance.  We  are  told  that  Trenniore, 
bvingbeen  chosen  General-in-chief  of  the  CaledoniaiiH, 
would  not  resign  his  office  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in 
the  usual  manner,  but  continued  to  act  as  t3U]>renic  magin- 
trate,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Druids,  who  formerly  possc.s.sed 

*  That  the  Gaidils  did  of  old  wor.^hip  some  of  the  gods  of  Greeoe  and 

^me,  appears  from  some  of  them  still  swearing  by  Fadh,  or  Adli,  For- 

tane,  and  Sealby  Pluto  ;  and  from  the  names  they  give  to  the  days  of  the 

*eek.    These  are  di*-d<yninaich,  day  of  the  superior  (God)  i.  e.   \M.  or 

Apollo;  dV-luanai,  day  of  the  moon;  dC-martiy  day  of  Mars  ;  diy-titxlin ,  or 

^^hiodin,  day  of  Tioain  ;  dV-ortuin,  or  more  properly,  dV-tonuiry  day  of 

Tonuty  or  Jupiter;  dV-F/uioinaiy  day  of  Venus  ;  dC-Sutumiy  day  of  Saturn. 

Had  these  names  been  received  from  the  Romans,  they  would  have  entirely 

corresponded  with  theirs. 

E  2 
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all  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  sacerdotal  power;  that 
ensued  a  contest  in  which  Trenmore  and  his  snccesson 
completely  yictorious.*  As  the  religions  rites  and  i&. 
the  Druids  all  tended  to  uphold  their  own  importano 
several  of  them  were  of  a  revolting  character,  they  mus 
been  abolished,  or  at  least  generally  discontinued,  oi 
downfall ;  and  the  Caledonians  must  have  been  lef) 
great  measure,  to  form  a  new  system  of  religious 
That  would  evidently  be  such  as  is  found  in  these  poe 
has  been  well  shown  by  Professor  Richardson.  ] 
therefore  probable  that  a  prince  of  the  race  of  Trenm 
describing  the  achievements  of  his  contemporary  wb 
would  make  little  or  no  mention  of  this  order,  a  ihi 
which  there  was  no  occasion.t  These  few  hcta  satif 
rily  account,  as  well  for  what  is  wanting,  as  for  what 
in  the  poems  on  this  subject. 

Popular  tradition  is  indeed  uncertain ;  but  it  is  s 
founded  on  truth,  and  justly  entitled  to  be  credited  f 
principal  event,  when  uniform,  and  corroborated  bj 
fiEicts.  In  this  ca^  it  is  so ;  for  on  any  other  hyp< 
than  that  just  stated,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  account  i 
little  resistance  made  to  the  missionaries,  St  Patri< 
Ninian,  and  St  Columba.  It  is  no  objection  that  it  ap 
from  the  lives  of  these  pious  men,  there  were  Druids  e^ 
the  days  of  the  last.     For  they  appear  to  have  beei 

*  "  What  facilitated  this  overthrow,  was,  that  few  of  the  prind] 
had  then  heen  memhers,  or  even  disciples.  Their  continued  wan  n 
Romans  had  for  some  time  back  taken  up  their  whole  attention 
Smithes  Hist,  of  the  Druids,  adfinem.  This  gentleman  states  that  tb 
first  opposed  by  Traded:  but  he  must  have  been  misinformed,  as  b 
sian  and  tradition  are  in  favour  of  his  father.  See  also  Graham's 
pp.  34,  395. 

+  It  is  indeed  possible  that  Ossian  may  have  sung  of  his  aa 
struggle  with  the  Druids,  and  that  the  cleixy  afterwards  succeeded 
pressmg  these  poems.  But  when  we  consider  that  such  conduct  z 
some  measure,  have  been  an  opening  of  old  wounds,  and  that  the  c 
attempts  to  extirpate  all  these  poems  were  so  unsuccessful,  this  sup] 
appears  very  improbable.  There  are  two  poems  on  this  subject,  pui 
to  be  Ossian^s,  in  Smithes  Collection;  but  they  appear  to  be  no  n 
than  they  are  mine.  A  translation  of  one  of  them  is  given  in  the 
dix,  B. 
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■  and  it  k  to  be  supposed  that  the  whole  order  was  not  com- 
P  fkielj  eztermiiiated  ;*  while  it  is  very  probable  that  tliey 
^    Bsj  hsfe  v^gained  some  of  their  pristine  dignity,  after  the 
power  of  Trenmore's  descendants  declined. 
With  respect  to  Ireland,  it  were  natural  to  expect  that 
[  Ae  Giledonian  princes  would  excite  and  assist  their  royal 
L  idnamen  to  copy  their  own  exam^de,  whicli,  we  niay  well 
iqipoee,  these  would  be  very  willing  to  do.     And  mtc  arc 
aetoally  inlbrmed  that  Cormac,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
andeDt  kings  of  Ireland,  and,  hy  all  accounts,  Fingals 
fUher-in-law,  did  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct ;  and 
ftongh  the  account  of  his  being  conyerted  to  Christianity 
11  destitute  of  credibility,  ^'  yet,"  as  Mr  Moore  remarks, 
"  iheie  appears  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  rejccto«l 
tbe  superstitions  of  the  Dnuds,  who  opposed  him  through- 

Oflt.*t 

It  has  heen  denied,  howeyer,  that  we  have  any  evidence 
ttieie  was  ever  a  single  Druid  in  Scotland.  But  their 
ttdstence  and  celebrity  in  Gbiul  and  England,  the  various 
traditions  concerning  them,  the  abundance  of  Druidical  ant!- 
qQities,^:  the  various  expressions  alluding  to  them  current  in 
the  Highlands,  the  observance  of  some  of  their  customs, §  and 

,  *  Indeed,  though  the  name  does  not  occur  in  Oraian,  he  mentions  some 
i&diTidoalg  who  most  have  heen  of  the  Dmidical  Onler.  8ee  Cttruluy  the 
£l^  of  Roine,  (in  Fi$^al^  Duan  v^)  and  the  Account  of  Clonmal,  (in  7V- 
9ora,  Duans  viL  and  viiL) 

t  This  fjAct  accounts  for  the  power  of  the  iJEunily  of  Atta,  if  we  suppose 
^  ihey  sheltered  these  influential  priests,  when  expelled  from  Ulin. 

t  That  the  circles  of  stones,  cromiecs,  rocking-stones,  altars,  ntone  vessel-', 

^  buildings  called  Druids"*  houses,  which  are  found  in  various  parts  of 

jBcotland,  are  Drutdical  antiquities,  is  well  shown  in  Uuddlestono^s  notes  to 

ToJand'*s  Hist  of  the  Druids,  (Montrose,  1814,)  and  not  (wothic,  as  is  assert- 

^  bj  Pinkerton,  who,  hecause  he  could  not  appropriate  the  rocking-stone.« 

to  hu  beloved  Goths,  declares  they  are  lusus  naturiB,     This  supposition  is 

So  absurd,  however,  that  he  himself  tells  us  in  another  place,  they  were 

fepulckral  monuments.     See  Toland^s  and  Smithes  Histories  of  the  Druids 

passim,  the  former  part  of  Dr  Jamieson''s  History  of  the  Culdees,  and  Ap- 

pendir.  No.  I.,  to  (jraham's  Essay. 

§  TTie  most  remarkable  of  these  are  Saman-Jiei(/ne,  (contracted  Sameine, 
5re  of  Saman,)  and  Belteine  (fire  of  Bel,)  the  former  of  which  is  still  kin- 
Ued  on  the  night  of  the  thirty-first  of  October,  {Hallo weefi,)  and  the  latter 
n  the  first  of  May.     Mr  Laing  ridicules  the  notion  that  Bel  or  Baal,  an 
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that  they  were  actually  found  by  Columba  at  the  court  of 
Brudi,  or  Bridei,  king  of  the  Picts — ^appear  to  be  eyidenoes 
quite  satisfactory.*  Such  an  assertion  haa  never  been  made 
but  by  men  who  needed  it  to  prop  some  ill-founded  theoiy. 
The  only  argument  that  can  be  alleged  is,  that  Tacitus  and 
others  make  no  mention  of  Druids  when  they  treat  of  (V 
ledonia.  But  they  could  have  known  little  concerning  the 
Scottish  Druids,  and  had  no  occasion  to  speak  of  them.  It 
is  only  when  he  relates  the  massacre  of  the  Druids  in  Angle- 
sea  (Annals,  xiy.  c.  5)  as  a  memorable  historical  occur- 
rence, that  Tacitus  makes  any  mention  whateyer  of  those  of 
England. 

The  alleged  detections  from  history  come  now  to  be  con- 
sidered, at  least  such  of  them  as  deserye  any  consideration. 

Mr  Laing  alleges  that  Balclyde  could  not  haye  been 
built  in  the  days  of  Comal,  because  it  could  not  haye  escaped 
the  accurate  observation  of  Ptolemy.  Whether  Laing  by 
the  word  observation  meant  to  mislead  his  unlearned  readeiS) 
I  will  not  presume  to  judge ;  I  haye  only  to  say  t  cannot 
discover  that  Ptolemy  ever  made  any  observations  in  Bri- 
tain, his  account  of  which  country,  as  Dr  Henry  remarks, 
''  abounds  with  errors  and  mistakes."     As  a  specimen  of  bis 

Asmian  (he  might  have  said  a  Phcenician)  deity,  was  worshipped  in  Scot* 
land.  But  as  the  same  deity  was  worshipped  by  the  Gaols,  (FUny,  Natu- 
ral History,  iv.  31,  Herodian,  viii.  7,  and  Ausonius,  Car.  iv.  &  z.,)  he  mi^^ 
have  spared  his  wretched  attempt  at  irony,  even  if  the  antiquities,  tn^" 
tions,  and  customs  of  a  nation  were  worthy  of  no  regard  whatever. 

*  The  Magi  mentioned  by  Adomnan,  could  be  no  other  than  Dniidi,b0' 
cause  no  other  heathen  priests  ever  existed  in  Scotland.    The  learned  ^b"^^ 
will  observe  that  Pliny  frequently  applies  this  venr  word  to  the  Dmidi  ^ 
Chiul.     In  a  MS.  life  of  St  Columba,  written  in  the  twelfth  or  thizteeBV^ 
century,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotlan^^ 
there  occurs  a  passa^  of  which  the  following  is  a  very  literal  translatiflai. — "Z 
«» On  a  certain  day,  C.  C.  {Columba  Cille)  went  to  the  king  of  Crttinl  (Refc#^ 
to  wit,  Brudi  Mac-Milcon,  and  the  door  of  the  castle  was  shut  against  hi^^' 
but  the  iron  doors  of  the  town  opened  at  once,  through  the  prayers  of  C.  ^' 
Thereupon  came  the  son  of  the  king  to  wit  Maelcii,  and  his  Druid,  to  aigi^' 
with  C.  C.  about  Gentilism"  (Paganism.)     Mr  Lain^  was  mistaken  in  u^TZ 
in^  Druid  meant  a  magician  in  Ghielic.    It  certainlj^  has  that  meaning.  Bi^ 
it  18  neither  the  sole  nor  the  primitive  signification.     By  this  very  iw*^ 
Magoi  is  translated  both  in  the  Hibemo-Gaelic  and  in  the  Se6to-GMLJ>>' 
Testaments.    Matt.  ch.  ii. 
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inaccuracy,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  says  nothing  of  the 
Hare$tiiy  particularly  mentioned  by  Tacitus.     It  is  there- 
fore no  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  Balclyde,  that  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  a  geographer  who  says  nothing  of  a  whole 
tribe.      It  is  7ery  possible  there  may  have  been  seyeral 
towns  in  Caledonia  of  which  he  never  heard.    Laing  further 
argues  tlukt  it  could  not  have  been  burnt  by  Comal,  because 
it  was  within  the  wall  of  Antoninus.     But  Dio  Cassius 
affirms,  that,  of  all  the  wars  in  which  Commodus  was  en- 
gaged, that  of  Britain  was  the  most  dangerous ;  because 
the  CaledoniaDS  had  passed  the  wall  and  cut  the  Romans 
in  pieces.     He  likewise  says  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Seyerus,  they  broke  into  the  province  and  com- 
mitted dreadful  ravages.     Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  im- 
probable to  suppose  that  they  may  have  taken  and  burned 
a  town  on  the  Clyde.* 

It  is  further  objected  that  Fingal  is  represented  in  Carrie 
as  returning  from  the  province  of  Yalentia,  which  did  not 
then  ^xist.  Mr  Laing  must  have  seen,  however,  that  this 
is  done  solely  by  the  translator ;  for  Ossian  says  not  a  word 
either  of  Valentia  or  of  a  province.  I  believe  no  one  ever 
dreamed  that  the  Arguments  were  Ossian's. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  Orkneys  were  uninhabited  in 
the  days  of  Fingal,  we  are  furnished  with  a  passage  from 
Solinus,  (justly  styled  Pliny's  ape,)  a  veracious  author,  who 
says  their  number  is  three^  though  Pliny  makes  them /or/y, 
and  Pomponius  Mela  thirty/  ;  and  the  assertion  of  Tacitus, 
who  says,  in  his  usual  concise  manner,  they  were  first  dis- 
covered and   conquered  by  his   friend  and  father-in-law 
Agricola,  is  declared  to  be  vague.     The  assertions  of  Clau- 
dian  are  declared  to  be  mere  bombast ;  and  no  notice  is 
taten  of  that  of  Juvenal,  to  the  same  efiect.t     It  must  be 

*  Hepresnmes  Balclyde  was  Dumbarton,  (or  more  properly  Dunbreton, 
u  fhe  Hurhlanders  call  it,)  but  of  this  no  proof  can  be  offered. 

t  Mr  taimt  declares  Inistore  is  merely  Tory  Island,  north  of  Ireland, 
'^^^ed  by  lk£hcpherson,  and  that  Inistore  is  a  word  coined  by  Dr  Smith ; 
thoogb,  in  a  Gbtelic  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  in  the  pos- 
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confessed,  howeyer,  that  some  of  Mr  Laing's  arguments  on 
this  suhject  are  strong ;  and  he  might  easily  have  fonnd 
more  :  but  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  notes  to  CtMrriCy  he 
may  see  that  the  Innishorc  to  which  Fingal  went,  could  not 
have  been  the  Orkneys  at  all. 

It  has  been  denied  that  the  Caledonians  had  any  inter- 
course with  the  Northmen,  as  they  were  supposed  not  to  have 
large  vessels,  and  such  a  fsict  is  never  mentioned  by  the 
classic  historians.  Solinus  states  that  the  Caledonians  had 
currachs  with  which  they  crossed  the  North  Channel,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  wide,  (!)  at  midsummer ;  and 
Gildfus,  in  some  of  his  wailings,  asserts  that  the  Picts  and 
Scots  likewise  had  such  vessels.  Hence,  Laing  infers 
they  had  none  of  a  superior  description.  This  conclusion, 
however,  is  evidently  unwarranted  by  his  premises ;  and 
when  we  reflect  that  they  were  now  long  accustomed  to  see 
Boman  vessels,  had  plenty  of  timber,  were  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  metals,  and  were  observant  and  ingenious 
withal,  it  may  well  be  supposed  they  knew  somethiiig  of 
ship-building,  even  if  they  had  formerly  been  ignorant  of  it. 
The  northern  nations  certainly  infested  the  British  coasts  in 
Fingal's  time ;  and  as  the  Caledonians  appear  to  have  been 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  them  in  their  acquaintance  with 
the  arts,  and  not  less  adventurous,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  size  and  construction  of  their 
vessels,  they  were  such  as  enabled  them  to  cross  the  Nortli 
Sea.  The  currach,  and  even  some  of  the  canoes,  were  equal 
to  the  vessels  of  those  Saxons  who  first  infested  Britain.* 

The  silence  of  Greek  and  Boman  historians  is  no  azgu^ 
ment  against  such  an  intercourse,  because  those  nations 

session  of  the  Highland  Society  of  ScothuDid,  (see  Appendix  to  Rep.  p.  311|> 
mention  is  made  of  Inse-orc,  or  Inse-orcan,  Isles  of  whales. 

*  There  was  discovered,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Carron,  in  1726,  a  euMMu 
made  of  a  single  oak,  without  a  knot,  thirty-six  feet  long,  four  broad,  aai 
four  feet  four  mches  deep.  The  currachs  were  larger,  had  keels,  suls,  asA 
all  the  parts  of  a  ship,  and  navigated  the  ocean.  Adomnan  mentions  tiiat^ 
St  Gormac  sailed  in  one  of  these  into  the  North  Sea,  and  remained  during 
fourteen  days  in  safety.    See  Chalmers^  Caledonia,  p.  101. 
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weie  dutaaty  aad  liUle  known;  while  they  would  have 
litde  oeoasiim,  or  perhaps  feel  liUle  disposed,  to  mention 
even  what  they  knew,  conoeming  these  harharioM,    That 
«anie  of  the  Northmen  had  made  hostile  descents  on  the 
Brkiah  Ides  earlier  tium  the  days  of  Ossian,  appears  from 
Tlgemach,  who  mentions  an  invasion  from  Lochhm  even  in 
the  fint  century.    He  likewise  mentions  several  transactions 
with  the  men  of  Loohlan  previous  to  the  time  of  Ossian. 
On  ibe  other  hand,  Suhm,  in  his  History  of  Denmark, 
stately  on  the  aathorily  of  the  Sagas,  that  Swaran  made 
seretal  ea^editions  to  Lreland  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.    We  therefore  find  it  asserted  in  the  early  poems 
and  ehiomoles  of  both  conntries,  that  an  intercourse  did 
soheiat  between  the  Gbidils  and  Northmen;  and  this  is  all 
the  eridenoe  we  could  expect.    This,  however,  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  knowledge  displayed  in  these  poems  of  the 
religiovia  xites,  manners,  and  characters  of  the  Northmen. 
Thie  10  more  minute  and  correct  than  could  be  given  by  any 
SootoDOAa  £nr  many  hundred  years  previous  to  the  appear- 
anee  of  Oanan.*     It  has  been  alleged  that  the  name 
laekUm^  or  more  properly  Loehland^  was  unknown  till  the 
mnth  century.    How  Mr  Laing  has  discovered  that  this 
Gaelic  word  was  unknown  to  the  Caledonians,  Picts,  Scots, 
or  Irish,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive;  for  though  it  did  not 
ooeur  in  any  work  previous  to  that  age,  this  would  be  no 
eyidence:  because  there  is  none  in  which  it  was  very  likely 

*  Mr  Skene — speaking  of  the  coincidence  between  Ossian  and  the  most 

Mdihaitie  of  the  Insh  annalists — ^has  the  following  note :  **  An  argument  of 

Am  flame  kind  has  been  used  with  great  success  by  the  well-known  Danish 

lotiqniary,  Finn  Magnossen.    He  proves  that  the  Odenism,  or  reli^on  of  the 

Noitlunen  as  contuned  in  Ossian,  is  a  correct  picture  of  the  religion  of  the 

ScttdinaTiaiis,  and  that  the  real  nature  of  that  religion  was  not  known  to 

Qodna  fldiolars  when  Maepherson  published,  and  could  not  have  been 

loowiito  hinu    Finn  Magnussen  is  unquestionably  the  best  authorihr  on 

^letigion  of  the  Eddas.^    See  Skene's  *<  Highlanders,''  vol.  i.  ch.  viii. ; 

■wtlao  Sir  John  Sinclair's  **  Dissertation,"  ch.  i.  sect.  7. ;  and  Appendix 

'^^•ILjivhae  are  stated  several  traits  in  the  manners  of  the  Nortnmen, 

^1^  no  Scotsman  who  lived  after  the  eleventh  century  can  be  supposed 

to  Uve  known.    With  respect  to  chanuster,  I  shall  only  refer  the  raader 

to  tbe  portrait  of  Swacan,  as  one  of  the  most  faithfiil  pictures  ever  drawn, 

<"  ft  &1I  j^edmen  of  a  Scuidinavian  sea-king. 
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to  be  found:  and  it  is  evident  that  it  might  have  been 
familiar  to  the  Gaidils  and  continued  unknown  to  strangen 
to  this  day.*  It  frequently  occurs,  howeyer,  in  a  Gaelic 
historical  MS.t  belonging  to  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land, (which  Mr  Astle  considered  as  old  as  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century,  and  composed  previous  to  the  eighth;)  and  in 
a  Welsh  treatise  on  the  Island  of  Britain,  written — accord- 
ing to  Yaughan  of  Hengurt — about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  it  is  said:  '^the  warlike  Irp  conducted  a  fleet  to 
Lychlyn;"  on  which  Lhuyd,  in  his  "  Archseologia  Britan- 
nica,"  remarks:  ''by  this  name  we  understand  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway." 

With  respect  to  Ossian's  silence  concerning  the  named  of 
their  liquors,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  ^^the 
9trength  of  the  shell"  was  a  very  poetical  term,  and  proba- 
bly much  more  so  than  the  common  appellations.^  That 
the  Caledonians  were  acquainted  with  mead  and  beer,  even 
in  Ossian's  time,  can  admit  of  little  doubt,  when  we  consider 
that  the  Gauls  made  these  long  before.  Diodorus  Siculns 
and  others  inform  us  that  they  extracted  a  liquor  from  bar- 
ley which  they  called  dsithos^  (Welsh,  diod;)ajid  the  same 
authors  affirm  that  they  made  a  drink  of  honey  and  water, 
-—in  other  words  mead. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  Caledonians  had  no  grain, 
and  that  these  very  poems  make  no  allusion  to  tillage. 
But  it  appears  that  they  do  once  or  twice  refer  to  agricul- 
ture ;  and  at  all  events,  they  make  no  mention  of  sheep,  or 
goats,  and  very  seldom  of  herds.  The  inhabitants  of  Kent 
and  the  neighbourhood  had  com  in  Caesar's  time;  and  where 

*  The  most  probable  derivation  of  the  word  is  lock-land,  L  e.  lake-lamif 
or  land  of  lakes,  an  appropriate  name  for  Gothland,  to  which  only  it  ii  i^ 
plied  in  Ossian,  though  it  is  used  in  a  much  wider  sense  by  later  anthon. 
Another  etymon  is  loch-Ian,  full  lake,  for  tir  loch-lam,  country  of  tike  fVlr 
lake :  but  as  Lochlan  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  situated  on  the  full  labs 
(t.  6.  the  Baltic,)  and  as  we  never  find  it  coupled  with  tir,  the  formw  is  lij 
hx  the  more  probable. 

■f  See  an  account  of  it  in  Appendix  to  Report,  p.  30  «^  seq, 
X  What  poet  of  taste  would  use  such  words  as  beer  ana  porter^  in  any 
heroic  composition? 
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is  the  impiobability  that  the  same  race  of  men  raised  grain 
in  Sootlaiid  two  or  three  hmidred  years  after,  though  it  is 
highly  probable  that  those  of  the  west  and  north  lived  prin- 
cipally by  pastorage  and  hunting.*     And  even  though  they 
did  noty  they  could  eaaily  make  beer  from  the  sap  of  the 
birch,  firom  berries,  headi,  and  various  roots.     That  they 
may  hxve  possessed  some  wine,t  is  not  only  credible,  but 
hi^ily  probable,  as  they  made  several  successful  inroads 
into  the  Boman  territories,  and  more  than  once  made  peace 
with  the  ^  lords  of  the  universe"  on  advantageous  terms; 
while  it  is  not  improbable  they  may  have  carried  on  some 
traffic  with  them  in  tunes  of  peace. 

Of  the  numerous  anachronisms  which,  it  has  been  alleged, 
oeonr  in  the  works  of  Ossian,  only  one  seems  to  have  any 
title  to  that  appellation.  That  is,  his  bringing  Fingal  into 
tbe  field  ieventjf-^ve  years  after  he  had  opposed  Caracalla, 
in  210,  or  veiy  early  in  21 1 .  Though  by  Gargul^  or  Fierce 
^  scHDe  other  person  might  be  meant,  yet  as  he  is  expressly 
called  "  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  world,"  it  must  have 
Wi  Caracalla.  As  this  prince  was  sent  against  the  Cale- 
donians  a  short  time  previous  to  his  father  s  death,  which 
took  place  early  in  211,  if  Caros  be  Carausius,  who  assumed 
the  paiple  in  286,  that  number  of  years  must  have  inter- 
vened between  the  death  of  Covala  and  that  of  Camor,  as  the 

*  The  abnndanoe  of  various  antiquities  through  every  part  of  the  country, 

(castles,  forts,  towers,  and  subterraneous  houses  and  temples,  all  built  with 

gnat  ioffenuity,  skill,  and  judgment,  and  belonging  to  a  very  remote  era,) 

^^tasl,  &ii  however  they  may  nave  lived,  the  population  must  have  been 

nomeroiis;  a  £Mt  that  cannot  well  be  accounted  for,  unless  it  be  allowed 

^  tlwy  nosed  grain.     General  Stewart  states,  that  in  Glenlyon  alone, 

^'vo'were  at  one  time  the  remains  of  twelve  forts,  all  said  to  have  belonged 

te  file  F^ngalians.     The  ruins  of  seven  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  they  are  all 

^tiatfonn  which  prevailed  in  the  most  ancient  times.    They  appear,  in 

meal  instances,  to  have  formed  a  regular  chain  of  telegn^hic  communi- 
cation, 

t  T^ Uqnor  must  however  have  been  very  scarce;  and  it  is  to  be  sup- 
P^tbst  evwY  such  beverage  was  much  more  difficult  to  be  procured  than 
*^  Patent.  This  accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  Ossian  mentions  cups 
1^*^^  Cktmluch  (^  eups,  was  equivalent  to  noble  and  hospitable  Com- 
'^iaad  iktfeauA  of  the  mellf  was  another  expression  for  an  entertainment 
"^iQOBtBplendidkind. 
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death  of  Oscar,  who  opposed  Caros,  preceded  the  battle  in 
which  Camor  fell.  Though  some  of  the  Gaidils,  as  well  as 
the  Scandinavians,  took  the  field  very  jonng,  we  oannot 
suppose  that  Fingal  could  have  been  much  under  eighteen 
when  he  opposed  Caracalla;  and  supposing  the  war  with 
the  Irish  BelgsB  commenced  immediately  aiter  the  repulse 
of  Caros,  Fingal  must  have  been  full  ninety-three  years  of 
age,  when  he  performed  seyeral  great  feats,  and  finally 
killed  '^  Alnecma's  mighty  chief"  m  single  oombafu  But 
that  Caros  actually  was  Carausius,  is  not  yery  certain. 
Had  we  the  Gaelic  of  that  poem,  it  could  easily  be  dete^ 
mined;  but  Caros^  and  "  the  King  of  ships^  may  have  had 
as  little  foundation  in  the  Gaelic  as  Caracul  and  ^^  the  King 
of  snow"*  Granting  that  he  were,  it  is  not  by  any  meaiu 
impossible,  though  certainly  improbable, — so  much  ao  thiA 
no  impostor  would  have  made  him  do  so, — ^that  Fingi 
should  have  taken  the  field,  and  performed  such  actioos 
even  at  so  advanced  an  age.  It  is  well  known  that  tbo 
British  Isles  throughout  are  favourable  to  longevity;  and 
the  Highlanders  are  not  only  long-lived,  but  retain  tiirif 
strength  and  vigour  for  a  remarkably  long  period.  Eren 
at  this  day,  persons  are  to  be  seen  upwards  of  eighty,  so 
hale,  active,  and  fresh  in  their  aspect,  that  a  stranger  woold 
take  them  to  be  under  sixty;  and  the  age  attained  by  bb^ 
raJ,  and  the  feats  they  performed  in  the  decline  of  life,  a** 
hardly  credible  to  many.t     Carew,  in  his  history  of  Cortt' 

*  **  Fingal/*  Duan  iii. — Macpherson^s  Translatioii,  fint  editioni. 

i*  Gilbert  Mac-Craw,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  loiife^^' 
in  modem  times,  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Jura.  Martin,  in  hii  0**' 
tory  of  the  Western  Isles,  affirms  that  he  spent  one  hundred  and  eig^ 
Christmases  in  his  own  house. 

General  Stewart  states,  that  Mr  Stewart  of  Crossmomit  in  Bwno^^ 
Perthshire — ^an  acquaintance  and  friend  of  his  own— died  in  1791,  at  i^* 
a^e  of  one  hundred  and  four— others  say  he  was  actually  one  hundred  »f^* 
eight, — in  perfect  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  in  such  loll  habit  ^ 
body  that  his  leg  continued  as  well  formed  and  compact  as  at  forty;  a^ 
that  he  was  in  perfect  good  health  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  Tt>^ 
gentleman  carried  arms  in  1707,  when  the  Duke  of  Athole  took  tiiefie^ 
with  seven  thousand  men,  to  oppose  the  Union;  and  had  he  in  his  jsii^ 
possessed  very  uncommon  strength,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  his  weapons,  1^ 
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wall,  states  that  seTeral  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  county 
leaeh  the  age  of  ninety,  with  unimpaired  strength  of  body 
and  mind.  There  is  then  certainly  nothing  incredible  in 
Bappofling  that  an  ancient  Caledonian,  of  uncommon  strength, 
prowess,  and  military  skill,  should  perform  brilliant  deeds 
even  at  that  age.* 

It  has  been  peremptorily  declared  by  Laing  that  the  yew^ 
and  the  otp^n,  or  trembling  poplar ^  are  certainly  not  indi- 
genoiiB  to  Scotland.  His  reasons  are,  that  the  Gaelic  names 
for  these  trees  resemble  the  Saxon  and  German,  and  that 
the  soil  is  not  congenial  to  the  yew,  since  it  is  rare,  not- 
withstanding the  care  taken  to  preserve  it.  But  it  is  well 
bown,  that  so  fax  from  care  being  taken  to  preserve  it,  the 
yew  has  in  general  been  attempted  to  be  extirpated,  as  no 
hows  aie  now  required,  and  it  possesses  deleterious  qualities; 
and  yet  it  is  still  found  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  The 
ft^n,  likewise,  abounds,  and  is  frequently  found  growing 
on  the  &ce  of  inaccessible  rocks.  As  for  their  names,  the 
argument  proves  too  much:  for  it  must  follow  that  the  fir, 
the  willow,  the  birch,  the  oak,  the  ash,  &c.,  are  all  exotics, 
because  their  Gaelic  names  resemble  Latin,  German,  or 
Greek.t 

wrtainly  might  have  performed  great  feats  twelve  years  previous  to  his 
^^^  Domdd  Bane  Cameron,  a  native  of  the  same  district,  died  at  CSamu- 
Mroc  about  1763,  at  the  age  of  full  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  He  went 
^Qgh  tiie  broad  sword  and  bill  exercises  before  some  troops  quartered  in 
^  Braes  of  Bannoch,  ten  or  twelve  years  before  his  death.  He  afterwards 
cua«  on  foot  to  see  his  daughter,  a  girl  aged  ninety  or  one  hundred.  He 
^'^Uced  up  to  the  door  with  a  smart  pace  and  an  erect  air,  dressed  in  full 
H^lbland  costume,  and  found  her  lying  outside  on  a  bench,  groaning  with 
P^  He  chid  her  sharply,  saying,  she  was  but  a  younq  lass,  and  ordered 
W  to  go  into  the  house  and  attend  to  her  business.  She  survived  him  ; 
^Patrick  Macgr^or,  a  grandson  of  hers,  who  died  in  1826,  remembered 
^utinckly  to  have  seen  her  crying  bitterly  for  her  father,  on  the  day  of  his 


*  It  is  amusing  to  see  Laing  asserting  that  Macpherson  was  misled  by 
Nw^ag^  ^lio  makes  Carausius  succeed  Severus,  when  it  is  evident  from  the 
^^  first  edition  of  his  translation  that  he  well  knew  when  the  latter  died, 
uia  in  what  year  Carausius  rebelled.  Nor  can  the  same  charge  be  brought 
*puut  the  bards;  for  they  knew  nothing  and  cared  as  little,  about  both 
Nemuus  and  the  biographers  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

t"  Within  the  church-yard  of  Fortingal,  Perthshire,"  says  General 
otevart, "  the  ruins  of  an  enormous  yew-tree  still  remain.     Tne  stem  is 
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The  imitations  of  ancient  and  modem  authors,  which  an 
alleged  to  occur  in  the  works  of  Ossian,  have  fumifihed  a& 
sailants  with  another  grand  detection.  The  principal  ob- 
ject of  all  Laing's  comments,  he  himself  tells  us,  was,  no 
merely  to  exhibit  parallel  passages,  much  less  instances  oj 
a  fortuitous  resemblance  of  ideas,  but,  to  ^^ produce  the  pre- 
cise originals  from  which  the  similes  and  images  are  indis- 
putably derived^  In  order  to  accomplish  this  laudable 
object,  he  has  ransacked  every  composer  of  yerse  known  in 
Britain,  from  Moses  down  to  Home,  and  has  quoted  as  many 
passages  as  would  fill  a  respectable  volume,  all  said  to  have 
been  plagiarized  and  imitated  by  Macpherson,  who  ce> 
tainly  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  mor- 
tals that  ever  existed.  It  is  surprising  that  Mr  Laing  did 
not  pronounce  him  uncanny^  a  regular  Highland  wariod^ 
who  could  procure  everything  he  wished  in  a  twinkling; 
for  it  was  otherwise  impossible  that  Macpherson  could,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  have  read  all  the  volumes  from 
which  the  alleged  plagiarisms  are  derived,  and  equally  im- 
possible that  all  these  should  have  occurred  to  bun  o& 
opening  the  book,  supposing  he  had  not  read  them. 

Amidst  such  a  multitude,  however,  Laing  has  produced 


uoionei  uampoeu  oi  iitieniyon  and  my  erandtatner  used  to  say,  uK  iran^ 
tiiey  were  boys,  (about  the  year  1725,)  the  parts  now  separated  w«are  uuM* 
when  the  whole  stem  measured  fifly-six  feet  in  eircomferenceb** — Axmad^ 
p.  21.  Though  it  appeared  to  have  suffered  from  the  depredatioBB  ol  oagg*"^ 
makers,  tounsts,  shoemakers,  and  other  worthies,  part  of  it  is  still  gnfl^i 
and  any  one  who  views  it  may  be  satisfied  that  the  dimensionB  stated  aboT>i 
were  not  exaggerated. 

*<  Naturalists,  whose  eyes  are  not  blinded  by  prejudice,^  says  the  Bev.  Mi 
Stewart,  **  regard  it  as  an  established  point,  thiat  the  aspen  is  indlgMMiu  t( 
the  mountains  of  Caledonia ;  since  they  find  it  in  great  profurion  then 
shooting  from   the  crevices  of  rocks,  or  fringing  tne  mai;pns  of  lakfli 


Whoever  has  visited  the  scenery  of  Loch  Ketterin,  will  know  how  to  fA 
mate  this  detection.  The  yew-tree,  he  tells  us,  from  the  care  taken  to  vn 
serve  and  plant  it  in  church-yards,  was  certainly  not  indu;moiu.  Ho^ 
then  has  it  nappened  that  there  are  innumerable  places  in  ^sotland,  wUci 
still  have  their  denomination  from  this  tree,  in  conformity  with  the  eoitoi 
of  giving  names  to  places  from  the  species  of  trees  with  whidi  thej  ehifli 
abound;  thus  Glen-iuHr,  the  Glen  of  Yews;  Dunure,  ox  2>im-«ti^,  lil 
Hill  of  Yews,  &c.  ?"    See  also  Graham's  "  Essay,**  pp.  60, 61. 
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only  <m&y  which  any  anprejudioed  person  would  be  inclined 
to  ooDflider  an  imitation.  It  ia  that  passage  near  the  be- 
gimuiig  of  the  seoond  duan  of  '^  Timora :"  "  and  all  its 
hn^ng  ice  re$onndir  The  expression  was  natural  enough 
for  one  in  Oasian's  oironmstances ;  but  it  looks  suspicious  to 
find  lum  nsing  the  veiy  words  of  Thomson,  in  whose  '' Win- 
ter" ooeins  the  aboye  passage,  word  for  word.  The  line, 
howerer,  tranalated  verbatim  et  literatim^  runs,  ^'  the  ice 
oS  a-htniin^  and  a-roarin^."  *  Even  without  knowing 
anytlung  of  the  original,  candour  would  require  us  to  allow 
that  Mac^ierBon  might  have  often,  from  conyenience  and 
from  a  deoie  to  improye,  employed  familiar  passages  of  the 
ame  import  with  those  of  the  Gaelic,  though  differently 
voided.  But  eyen  in  his  translation,  there  occurs  no  other 
pMnge  which  might  not  well  be  supposed  to  haye  pro- 
ceeded £N>m  an  ancient  Caledonian  bard,  though  the  pas- 
MigOB  adduced  generally  bear  a  still  fainter  resemblance  to 
theori^naL 

'*  In  Ossian,"  says  Laing,  "  there   are  some  hundred 
similes  and  poetical  images  which  must  either  be  original  or 
derived  from  imitation.     If  the  poems  are  authentic^  they 
^Uit  be  original;  and  their  casual  coincidence  can  pos- 
sess only  such  a  vafftie  resemblance  as  that  of  Virgil's 
"PoUio"  to  the  "  Prophecies  of  Isaiah."     If  the  poems  are 
not  authentic,  these  similes  and  poetical  images  must  be 
deriYed  from  the  classics,  scripture,  and  modem  poetry, 
^h  which  the  author  s  mind  was  previously  impregnated; 
and,  however  artfully  disguised^  they  may  be  traced  dis- 
tinctly to  their  source.     And,  conyersely  again,  if  these 
similes  and  poetical  images  are  original,  the  authenticity  of 
^  poems  can  admit  of  no  contradiction ;  if,  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  they  are  deriyed  from  imitation,  all  the  attestations 
and  oaths  in  the  Highlands  would  fail  to  establish  the  au- 
thenticity of  Ossian."     Now,  could  Mr  Laing  haye  pointed 
ont  one  snch  vague  resemblance  as  that  which  he  haa  men- 

*  An  eigh  vll*  a'  briseadh^s  a'  bevcaidh. 
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tioned,  I  would  allow  that  the  poem  in  which  it  occurred 
at  least,  was  spurious ;  because  the  thoughts  in  the  eclogoa 
are  such  as  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  snggested  to 
the  author  s  mind  fortuitously,  or  by  anything  he  had  heard 
or  witnessed,  unless  he  had  either  read  the  sacred  yolimifl^ 
or  become  acquainted  with  some  traditions  deriyed  from  it; 
and  consequently  his  pastoral  must  have 'been  compoaed 
subsequently.  But  nothing  occurs  in  Ossian  which  waj 
not  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  uttered  by  one  in  his  ci> 
cumstances. 

Laing  declares,  that  men's  expecting  dreadful  ekan^im 
beholding  the  moon  darkened  is  a  "  most  egregious  unitar 
tion  of  Milton  s  sun  in  an  eclipse,  which  ^^  with  Boar  of 
change  perplexes  monarchs."  But  every  one  who  has  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  geography,  knows  that  it  is 
common  for  rude  nations  to  consider  an  eclipse  a  presa^  of 
some  great  calamity:  and  therefore  it  is  not  improbaUe 
that  the  ancient  Caledonians  did  so. 

Ossian's  works,  like  most  ancient  poetry,  abound  with 
metaphor ;  and  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that  many  of  Us 
similes  would  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  other  poetB. 
Had  this  not  been  the  case,  it  would  argue  that  the  poemB 
were  spurious,  and  that  the  author,  in  his  anxiety  to  esaqpe 
detection,  had  overshot  his  mark ;  while  a  similar  infeienoe 
would  be  made,  if  any  comparison  was  drawn  from  some- 
thing of  which  Ossian  must  have  been  ignorant ;  or  any 
description  given  of  something  he  could  never  have  seen  or 
heard  of.     So  difficult  is  it  for  an  impostor  to  avoid  eveiy 
mark  of  forgery.     But  '^  that  the  same  ideas,"  says  Laingy 
"which Pindar,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  were  proud  to  adopt 
from  Homer,  and  Pope  was  content  to  transcribe  from  Ho- 
race, should  occur  fortuitously,  all  in  the  sa/me  tcords,  and 
without  imitation,  to  the  Celtic  (Gaelic)  bard,  is  a  supposi- 
tion too  gross  for  the  most  credulous  to  believe."    That 
Ossian,  however,  may  have  observed  several  things  which 
Homer  observed ;  and  that,  in  his  descriptions  and  figoiee, 
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16  may  have  employed  several  of  the  same  words,  (he  never 
emplojTB  M  Homer'sy)  is  a  sapposition  which  has  heen  be- 
lieTod  by  yeiy  manjr,  in  other  respects  neither  credulous  nor 
atopid.  It  IB  evident  that  a  hundred  poets  having  been 
proved  to  adopt  Homer  s  ideas,  would  not  render  it  a  whit 
the  leas  probable  iliat  they  occurred  to  Ossian,  who  had 
b^ter  opportunities  of  acquiring  many  of  these  ideas  than 
some  of  those  he  has  mentioned.  Because  Homer  compares 
^  encounter  of  two  armies  to  that  of  torrents,  Laing 
alleges  Ossian  s  simile  miut  have  been  derived  from  the 
Giedan's ;  as  if  a  native  of  mountainous  and  rainy  Cale- 
donia were  less  familiar  with  torrents  than  a  Maeonian. 
Bat  as  an  instance  of  something  which  must  have  been  un- 
known to  Ossian,  earthquakes  are  mentioned.  Laing  does 
not,  however,  adduce  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  the  British 
Ides  were  never  troubled  with  these  evils  in  ancient  times ; 
and  as  Ihey  were  then  common  in  other  countries,  we  must 
conclude  tliey  sometimes  occurred  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
of  old,  as  they  do  in  modem  days. 

We  find  Ossian  comparing  a  shield  to  the  moon,  and  a 
speai  to  a  fir,  as  has  been  done  by  Milton.  But  Ossian 
Diay  be  supposed  to  have  seen  these  objects  at  least  as  £re- 
<iuently  as  Milton,  while  it  was  natural  enough  for  him  to 
employ  them  as  he  has  done ;  and  therefore  it  is  i)erfectly 
&i)fiaid  to  allege  such  passages  are  plagiarisms.* 

Similar  coincidences  of  thought,  and  even  expression, 
often  occur  in  the  works  of  authors  who  could  have  known 
Qothing  of  each  other  s  writings ;  and  a  person  accustomed 

*  Mr  Laing  is  so  very  lynx-eyed  that  he  can  discover- resemblances  where 

oidinaiy  mortals  cannot  observe  any,  even  after  they  have  been  particularly 

^inted  oat.    Thus  he  gravely  tells  us,  that  Ossian^s  "  Who  fell  on  Carron^s 

"ttk?"  is  a  plagiary  nrom  Solomon's  "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  up  from 

tb  Wilderness  ?  "    Here  the  single  word  who  does  certainly  occur  in  both 

pusages :  but  let  the  reader)  ud^e  whether  there  be  any  further  resemblance. 

nnu  does  it  appear  that  *'  dovaJa^'  and  the  episodes  in  "  Carrie  '^  are  little 

else dum  ambitious  imitations  of  " The  Song  of  Solomon.^'  (!)     "  The  very 

^eldSf'**  t»ja  he,  **  resound,  when  struck,  like  an  Indian  gong^"*    The  de- 

eription  of  ''  Balclyde^'  is  said  to  be  patched  from  Hosea  x.  18;  Lamenta- 

ions  y.  18;  and  Zephaniah  ii.  14. 
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to  composition  must  have  often  been  snipnBed,  periups 
mortified,  to  find  a  very  close  resemblance  between  his  own 
ideaa,  or  even  expressions,  and  those  of  authors  of  whoBO 
works  he  had  previously  known  little  or  nothing.  The 
causes  are  obvious.  There  occur  in  Ossian  many  passages 
to  which  all  Laing's  industry  could  find  nolMng  parallel, 
assisted,  as  he  must  have  been,  by  indices,  ooncordaneeB, 
marginal  references,  and  commonpbu^e  books.* 

A  large  portion  of  the  Gaelic,  it  has  been  azgoed,  is 
derived  from  the  Saxon  and  Latin,  through  the  medium  of 
the  priests ;  and  terms  common  to  it  and  the  Saxon  most 
have  been  derived  from  the  Teutonic.  Mr  Laing  ridienks 
the  notion  that  a  vast  number  of  words  used  by  Osnan, 
which  are  identical  with  Latin  or  English  words,  dimiU 
have  been  found  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  CaledomanB. 
To  see  the  fallacy  of  this  kind  of  reasoning,  it  is  only  neeeft* 
sary  to  consider  the  number  and  character  of  those  vooaUtf 
occurring  in  Ossian,  which  are  identical  with  Latin,  Siii- 
scrit,  Greek,  &c.  "  The  Celtic,"  (Gaelic,)  says  Laing,  «Afl» 
peculiar  names  for  the  objects  of  nature;  while  the  tenns  rf 
art,  or  of  abstract  ideas^  are  from  the  Latin,"  Both  then 
assertions  are  incorrect.  Not  a  single  Gktelic  name  for  a 
natural  object  is  peculiar.  They  are  all  found  in  someothff 
Japhetic  language,t  and  several  of  the  terms  for  abstract 
ideas  are  not  derived  from  the  Latin.  That  some  theolo- 
gical terms  have  been  introduced  from  the  Latin  is  certain* 
These,  however,  are  very  few,  and  none  of  them  occur  la 
Ossian;  while  the  words  found  in  other  languages,  whidi 
he  employs,  are  generally  such  as  are  used  among  ereiy 

*  As  Mr  Laing^s  alleged  resemblances  are  all  similar  to  the  above,  il 
would  evidently  be  a  waste  of  time  at  the  best,  to  take  an j  further  notieetf 
them. 

i<  Some  authors  have  unhesitatingly  pronounced  the  (Gaelic  and  CfmnSff 
or  Welsh,  radically  different,  while  others  have,  with  like  confidence,  n^nfaB 
of  them  as  mere  dkUects  of  some  tongue  they  call  the  CdHc     Bc^ 


mistaken.  Lhuyd  has  long  aso  shown  their  radical  identity,  though  sercnl 
of  his  coincidences  are  more  rancifid  than  real.  But  at  the  same  tim«»  it  fa 
most  evident  they  are  distinct  languages. 
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kion,  ftnd  at  the  atme  time  so  nmneioiis,  that  it  is  absuitl 
dedaie  thej  were  introduoed  bj  means  of  the  priests.* 
lat  these  inticduced  a  few  terms  peculiar  to  Holy  Writ, 
n  admit  of  no  doubt ;  but  had  the  words  of  which  we 
leak  been  derived  from  the  Latin  or  Saxon,  they  must 
ftYe  radically  changed  the  old  language.  Saxon  words, 
oveyer,  could  not  well  haye  been  introduced  by  them, 
ecause  few  or  no  ecclesiastics  of  that  race  settled  among 
be  Soots  or  Picts,  who  were  the  first  converted.  It  would 
e  more  probable  that  Gaelic  words  were  adopted  into  the 
Ikkod,  as  St  Columba  sent  into  Northumbria  some  mission- 
oeB  whose  vernacular  language  was  Gaelic.  There  are 
ikewise  many  words  common  to  the  Gktelic,  and  the  Gothic, 
fr  Norse^  which  were  never  used  by  any  Gothic  race  in 
he  British  Isles.  Many  words,  likewise,  found  neither  in 
)ymiaeg,  Saxon,  or  Latin,  are  common  to  the  Gaelic  and 
be  Greek  or  Sanscrit,  while  the  Hindoos  and  Greeks  never 
ad  any  intercourse  whatever  with  the  Gaidils.  It  has 
leen  asserted  that  the  Sanscrit  is  nothing  but  a  corruption 
>f  the  Greek,  which  arose  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ader  the  Great.  But  the  Grecians  had  so  little  coinmuni- 
fttion  with  the  Hindoos  that  it  is  incredible  they  could 
3aTe  given  them  a  language ;  and  the  Sanscrit  has  many 
voids  in  common  with  the  Latin  or  the  Gaelic,  whieli  never 
appear  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Gre^kA  The  plain  fact 
of  the  case  is,  that  the  Gaelic  is  manifestly  one  of  those 
languages  called  Indo-Europeoin^  ov  JapJf  tic^X  which  have 

*  See  Appendix,  A. 

t  Indeed,  upon  the  whole,  the  Sanscrit  seems  to  have  as  close  an  affinity 
0  tile  Latin  as  to  the  Greek ;  and,  in  some  particulars,  it  approaches  still 
learer  to  the  Gaelic.  "  They  (the  Gaelic  and  Welsh)  are  more  intimately 
iiied,**  says  Dr  Murray,  "  to  the  dialects  of  Persia  and  India  than  the  im- 
lense  distance  of  time  and  place  would  warrant  us  to  believe/^  "  Their 
annexion  is  as  near  as  could  possibly  exist  between  the  lang^affes  of  na- 
9IU  so  long  and  permanently  separated/^  "  The  Celtic  (Gaelic)  is  an 
(ginal  language,  which  bears  great  similarity  in  many  of  its  words  to  the 
nserit.**  "  It  abounds  in  very  ancient  forms  of  words,  cummon  at  this 
r  in  Europe  and  Asia.^*  ~Hist.  of  the  European  Languages,  vol.  i.  pp.  7, 

:  The  learned  and  acute  Chalmers  perceived  long  ago  the  radical  identity 
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all  nnquestionably  a  common  origin.  The  points  of  les 
blance  are  so  niunerous  and  cloee,  both  in  the  yocabalarj 
in  the  structure,  as  entirely  to  exclude  the  notion  that  t 
have  sprung  from  chance.  The  names  of  objects  have 
nerally  no  resemblance  to  any  of  their  qualities ;  and  < 
such  nouns  as  are  supposed  to  be  formed  by  onomatopy 
found  to  differ  very  widely  among  rarious  nations.  '. 
no  refutation  of  this  theory  to  affirm  that,  had  they  bee 
derived  from  one  language,  they  could  not  differ  so  mm 
they  do,  because  these  differences  are  only  such  as  n 
well  arise  in  the  course  of  many  centuries  from  a  cai 
pronunciation,  an  attention  to  euphony,  changing  the  a 
cation  of  many  terms,  and  ceasing  to  use  others.  Whe 
consider  how  widely  dialects  of  the  same  language  are< 
found  to  differ,  how  soon  the  enunciation  of  learned  ^ 
is  widely  altered,*  and  how  readily  vocables  may  eh 
their  meaning ;  the  wonder  rather  is,  that  tiiere  should 
be  so  many  points  of  resemblance  as  there  are. 

It  does  not  therefore  follow  that  these  poems  are  spu 
because  they  abound  with  words  common  to  otiier 
guages,  provided  the  ideas  conveyed  by  all  these  ^ 
might  have  been  known  to  the  Caledonians  of  the  peri< 
which  they  were  composed.  It  is  not  to  be  infene 
Laing  asserts,  that  a  term  common  to  two  languages 
have  been  derived  from  that  to  which  its  radical  beL 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  root  never  belonged  t< 
other;  because  every  schoolboy  knows,  that  the  root 

of  the  Gothic  and  Gaelic  dialects.  "  These  vastlj  learned  aiithon,^h 
speaking  of  Wachter  and  Schilter,  "  demonstrate,  without  intendiaff  i 
tne  Celtic  and  Teutonic  languages  had  a  common  origin.  It  isuu 
ahsurd  to  talk  of  the  Ghielic,  a  Celtic  language,  heing  mixed  with  < 
words/* — Caledonia,  pp.  12,  250.  So  £ftr,  mde^,  from  the  Qaelift^  1 
any  words  in  common  with  the  Gothic,  except  the  few  that  may  hav 
introduced  in  later  times,  that  it  appears  from  ancient  authors  ihei 
guages  differed  less  of  old  than  they  do  at  present.  The  GbMlie  of 
and  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas,  have  a  closer  affinity  than  the  Qaelic  a 
Elnfflish  of  the  present  day. 

*  Who,  for  instance,  would  have  imagined  that  the  French  eo^t 
the  English  bishop,  two  words  which  have  not  a  single  letter  in  co: 
should  be  both  corruptions  of  the  Greek  epis^oopos. 
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dieD  beeome  obsolete  while  deriyatives  remain.     The  onlj 

cJw  of  words,  the]:e£Dre,  which  wonld  afford  a  detection,  is 

fktt  wliere  the  rented  author  most  have  been  ignorant  of 

tbe  thii^  signified.     It  is  likewise  possible  that  reciters 

mgj  JiaTe  exchanged  obsolete  words  for  such  as  had  super- 

fsded  them.     Tlie  Gaelic  text,  however,  affords  no  evidence 

even  of  this;  and  though  it  is  not  improbable  some  words 

tusf  have  been  dianged,  we  may  infer  from  the  number  of 

elMoIete  terms  which  are  retained,  that  such  liberties  were 

sddem  taken.     Mr  Laing,  however,  adduces  a  few  vocables 

<if  this  kind,  which  must  be  noticed. 

Hie  mention  of  certiun  metals  has  been  particularlj  dwelt 
i^ctt,  Ibr  tiieir  names  are  all  identical  with  Saxon  or  Latin; 
ttd  the  diasertator  fancies  he  has  riveted  this  argument,  by 
deelanng  tiiat  farten,  iron,  itaUon^  steel,  luaidh^  lead,  and 
/mt,  brass,*  were  derived  from  the  Saxons,  or  '^  from  the 
BelgiB,  so  skilled,  as  ^ypears  from  Strabo,  in  the  metallic  arts, 
and  so  snperior,"  he  adds,  ^'to  an  enemy  whose  spears  and  ar- 
rows were  pointed  with  flints,  and  whose  stone  hatchets  are 
fitill  denominated  celtB.**  By  the  enemy  mentioned,  he  under- 
fitends,  of  course,  the  CeltsB,  though,  according  to  the  very  au- 
thor he  alludes  to,  they  and  theBelgae,  and  even  the  Germans, 
differed  little  in  most  respects.  Now  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  the  Caledonians  were  of  those  very  Belgao;  and 
80  the  argument  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  Stone  hatchets 
similar  to  those  he  mentions,  have  been  found  in  Scandinavia, 
which  appears  nevert  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Cjnnri, 
and  the  name  is  evidently  the  Welsh  word  c^/Z<,which  signi- 
fies a  iUme-ftint. 

That  the  Caledonians  had  swords  in  the  days  of  Agricola, 
is  evident  from  Tacitus,  who  never  hints  that  these  were 
of  anything  but  steel;  and  we  may  suppose  that  if  they  were, 

*  With  nspect  to  eopa/r,  copper,  it  is  most  probably  from  the  Greek 
kmrios;  and  therefore  tne  proper  Gaelic  word  for  that  metal  is  ootna,  copar 
Mn£  tued  only  by  those  whose  dialect  has  been  corrupted. 

f  Ifo  peculiar  trace  of  the  Cymri  is  to  be  found  in  that  country  ;  and  we 
ind  it  inhabited  by  other  races  from  the  dawn  of  history. 
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it  would  have  been  mentioned.  The  effecte  they  piodneed, 
however,  evince  that  they  were  not  mere  iron.  How,  mofe* 
over,  could  they  have  built  chariots  without  meiaL  TU 
they  had  steel  and  brass,  however,  and  consequently  inm, 
is  rendered  certain  by  the  fact  that  swords,  helmets,  and 
axes  of  these  metals  have  been  discovered  in  tumuli,  whidi 
must  have  been  closed  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Chrii- 
tianity.*  Those  words,  therefore,  are  to  be  considered  Gaeltt 
equally  with  hundreds  of  others  common  to  it  with  theEqy- 
lish.t 

It  may  likewise  be  urged  that  or,(Iiat.a«r-«m,)gold,aBJ 
argent^  (Lat.  argentum,)  silver,  are  derived  from  the  Latin* 
But  it  is  well  known  that  the  Chiuls  had  gold  before  • 
Roman  had  entered  their  country ;  and  Tacitus  expfred|f 
mentions  that  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  other  metals^  wMt 
found  in  Britain.  It  is  therefore  almost  incredible  thiifli 
Caledonians  should  never  have  heard  of  these  metals  liD 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Romans,  though  they  pOMh 
bly  possessed  very  little  of  them;  and  it  is  equally  inon- 
dible  that  they  should  have  subsequently  discarded  thflb 
former  names,  and  adopted  the  Latin  from  their  interoooM 
with  the  Romans.  But  even  granting  that  they  were,  pie- 
viously  ignorant  of  the  precious  metals,  yet  tiiey  musthife 
known  something  of  them  before  Ossian  was  bom.  Form 
learn  from  Dio  that,  early  in  the  reign  of  Sevems,  the  CUs- 
donians  broke  into  the  Roman  territories,  and  spread  deio- 
lation  wherever  they  came.  Yirius  Lupus  was  sent  by  tti 
emperor  to  repel  them;  but  being  unable  to  effect  his  pa^ 
pose  by  arms,  he  had  recourse  to  negotiation,  and  pievulrf 


*  See  Chalmers^  ^  Caledonia,^^  book  i.  chap.  ii.    As  SeoUaBd  . 
iron,  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  copper  ore,  it  was  not  snrprisinf  that't  pMH* 


**  80  skilled  in  the  meUUlic  arts'*'*  should  possess  these  metals.    Hw 
found  in  abundance  in  many  very  remote  and  sequestered  sitnationi,  Hk^ 
wise  evince  that  the  Scots  have  vnronght  metals  from  a  very  eariy  psnoA 

^t*  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Britons  were  ignorant  of  metau  tUl  ^ 
arrival  of  the  Saxons ;  and  yet  the  Welsh  names  of  iron  and  brass  an  Mv* 
and  pres.  Had  not  these  been  original,  we  should  have  found  thou  all  ■ 
like  the  Latin  as  ploonif  (Lat.  plumbum,)  lead.^ 
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inthem  to  withdraw,  for  the  time,  bj  giving  them  a  sum  of 
noney.  Now  this  money  most  have  partly  oonsisted  of  gold 
(NT  silver. 

Mr  Laing  asserts  that  the  terms  9ummer  and  autumn 
eoaU  not  have  been  known  to  Ossian,  on  aocoont  of  the  on- 
eokiyated  state  of  the  country.  But  it  is  highly  probable 
ftliat  die  Cyedonians  of  the  plains,  at  least,  were  not  un- 
aoqnainted  with  agriculture;  and  though  they  were,  the 
names  may  have  been  retained  ever  since  they  migrated 
from  the  east.     Moreover  those  names  have  no  reference  to 

tillage. 

Mr  Laing  objects,  in  the  same  manner,  to  Fcudcich  or 
FasBoh,  a  deieri  or  w%ldeme$$^  (literally,  an  empty  place^Y 
since,  when  all  places  were  equally  desert,  there  was  no  re- 
lative to  suggest  either  the  idea  or  the  name.  But  there 
wat%  relative;  for  the  other  parts  of  Britain  must  have  been 
both  more  populous  and  more  fertile  than  Caledonia,  which 
mi^t  well  be  called,  comparatively  speaking,  a  wilderness. 
And  it  is  evident  that  many  mountain  ridges  never  pro- 
duced any  wood  or  grass,  and  consequently  they  were  deserts 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.t 

He  £EU*ther  urges  ihsLt/er-posda,  a  husband,  is  partly  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  sponsalia.  He  allows  fer  or  ^r  may 
be  one  of  those  words  for  the  etymon  of  which  we  must 
ascend  to  the  "  circles  of  Gomar;"  but  posda^  or  more  ^to- 
^rlypusta,  was  introduced  as  a  sacrament  by  the  priests, 
like  haiste  and  sacramait.  The  gentleman  does  not  seem 
to  liave  been  aware  that  posda  is  not  a  noun,  but  the  past 
participle  of  pos  or  ptisy  marry,  (a  word  which  resembles 

*  Fromy^  OT^asdf  which  primarily  signifies  hollow ,  or  void,  hence  empty, 

t  Mr  Laing  might  have  aigued  with  equal  propriety  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble the  Highlanders  could  caU  their  country  ieer-nam-bean,  land  of  moun- 
teins ;  becuue  it  is  all  mountainous.  I  may  here  ohserve  that  Morven  pro- 
perly signifies  ffreat  mountains,  heing  compounded  of  mor,  great,  and  bean  or 
letM,  a  mountain  ;  whereas  the  name  of  tbe  district  in  Argyle,  which  Liaing 
ssKits  was  adopted  by  Macpherson,  is  Mor-eron,  great  division,  or  district. 
Fhe  latter  is  often  written  jMorvem,  and  sometimes  Morven ;  but  the  na- 
:ive8  never  ci^l  it  by  that  name. 
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the  Greek  apuo^  opu90y  many,  andponty  a  bridegroom,  madi ; 
more  closely  than  fpontaHa^)  asAiha,t/er'po9da  is litend^' 
married-man.     Had  any  word  been  introduoed  by 
astics,  it  would  have  been  matrimanium,'  for  tbeee 
called  the  sacrament  of  marriage  tpomalia.    Am  aone  kill 
of  marriage  rites,  however,  have  bem  oeleibratod  wmmg 
every  nation,  there  was  no  occasion  to  introdnoe  any  mM  ■, 

Long^  a  ship,  he  insists,  is  indisputably  derived  £pom  ikM 
navu  longa  of  the  Romans.  In  the  same  way  tmb  mMkWl 
indisputably  derived  from  tubiu.  The  resemUanoe  uttlJ 
longa  bears  to  the  Welsh  and  GUielic  hmg  may  probaUf  li  ] 
casual,  and  it  could  with  more  propriety  be  derived  bm 
the  Greek  p-laion,  or  lembagy  both  of  which  axe 
with  the  Gaelic,  though  Laing  has  not,  for  an  obvioaB : 
chosen  to  do  so.  But  as  the  Romans  derived  their 
ledge  of  ships  of  war  from  the  Carthagenian%  bm^  «■  [ 
most  probably  a  Punic  word  for  ship.  This  is  the 
probable,  as  the  epithet  longa  was  not  proper,  if  we 
sider  it  as  the  Latin  longugj  long ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  Aft 
word,  like  a  multitude  of  others,  has  been  retained  hj  tiri 
Gaidils,  since  their  migration  from  the  east. 

That  the  Caledonians  had  a  word  for  a  vessel  previoosio 
the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  Aft 
only  reajson  which  could  induce  them  to  adopt  such  a  tefff 

*  It  was  rather  presumptuoizs  in  Mr  Laing  to  speak  so  ^penKXpbatOj  M 
this  subject,  as  he  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Gkelie.  He  does  mK 
hesitate  to  attempt  translations,  notwithstanding.  In  these  he  has  mdi 
such  mistakes  that  one  woidd  be  apt  to  suppose  he  erred  knowingly,  b 
proof  of  this,  it  is  requisite  only  to  give  Lsung^s  and  a  eorreat  tnuuutiai  of 
a  few  words. 


Oadic. 

Truegiffnif. 

Laing's. 

aiteal    . 

.    a  gale .    .    . 

music 

aom 

.    bow,  incline 

dwell 

taobh    . 

.    a  side  .    .    . 

joined 
beinff 
a  fight 

beo   .    . 

.     alive    .     .     . 

fecht 

an  army  .    . 

focal 

.    a  word     .    . 

a  vowel 

(son  of  the  voice) 


J 


Cfadic. 

loingeas 

claon  . 

fon    .  . 

aonadi  . 

*nuair  . 

forttm  . 

in 
na 


} 


Tntetigti^f.  LM^ 

.  a  fleet  or  nary  a  ship 

.  bend,  incline .  ogp^ 

.  Toiee^air   .    •  fan 

.  a  hill     .    .    .  afir 

.  when     .    ,    •  homly 

.  a  noise  .    .    .  force 

.  to,  on  to    .    .  with 

•  the  .    •    .    •  a 
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'ould  be,  that  thej  then  began  to  boild  shipe  of  war,  to  which 
lone  lon^a  was  applied — a  supposition  which  would  militate 
igainst  Mr  Laing's  declaration,  that  they  had  no  laiKc  ves- 
ids.  £yen  in  that  case,  thej  would  borrow  the  common 
imitm  name  for  a  ship  rather  than  a  casual  epithet  But 
granting  the  word  were  Latin,  it  must  evidently  have  been 
adopted  into  the  Gaelic  before  Ossian  composed,  when  the 
lUnnanft  were  two  hundred  years  in  Scotland,  rather  than 
afterwards.  Eyeiy  other  thing  uiged  upon  this  head  is 
equally  futile,  and  therefore  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
aabjeet  any  longer.**^ 

After  endeavouring  to  show  that  what  these  poems  €lo 
eontain,  afford  the  clearest  indications  that  they  are  H])uri- 
eoB,  Laing  declares  that  what  they  do  not  contain,  is  equally 
eonclusive  against  their  genuineness.  Not  a  breeze  can 
Uow,  not  a  swan  can  shake  its  wing,  nor  a  deer  start,  nor 
a  boar  roar,  but  it  must  be  a  plagiarism ;  and  now  he  affirms 
ttst  ^in  the  poetical  annals  of  a  tribe  of  hunters,  the  omission 
of  wild  cattle^  toolves^  and  boars^  reflects  equal  discredit  on 
the  authenticity  of  Ossian." 

It  is  evident  these  poems  cannot  with  any  propriety  Ik; 
styled  annals;  and  it  has  already  appeared  tliat  the  (  alc- 
donians  were  something  more  than  a  tribe  (or  rather  a  na- 
tion) of  hunters.     Ilad  Mr  Laing  been  inquiring  into  the 
genuineness  of  a  Natural  History  of  Scotland,  the  oniitision 
of  rach  animals  would  certainly  be  a  clear  proof  that,  if 
complete,  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  composition  even  of 
a  modem.  Scotsman ;  but  in  poems  intended  only  to  give  an 
account  of  great  events,  there  was  no  occasion  to  mention 
such  animals.     They  are  not,  in  such  coiiipositions,  very 
proper  subjects  for  metaphors.     Now  it  is  in  these  only  that 

*  Had  Mr  Liaixig  ezammed  all  the  Graelic  afterwards  published,  he  might 
bave  foond  many  more  words  resembling  Latin  and  Saxon.  All  these,  how- 
ever, have  a  good  ri^ht  to  be  considered  Gaelic.  Indeed  his  silence  indicates 
that  no  more  detections  worthy  of  notice  were  to  be  discovered  ;  for  though 
be  survived  the  publication  of  the  Highland  Society  eleven  years,  he  ncN  er 
took  any  further  notice  of  the  originals. 
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we  might  expect  to  find  them  mentioned ;  becanae  no  pirtt 
of  true  taste  would,  in  recounting  the  exploits  of  a  hevo^  m^! 
form  us,  that,  on  his  way  to  the  field,  he  was  so  bold  aij  i 
valiant  as  to  attack  and  kill  either  a  cow,  a  £ox,*  orawK  ] 
Neither  of  the  latter,  we  may  presume,  were  hunted  fa  j 
their  flesh.  The  boar,  however,  was ;  and  aoooiding^  «•  ] 
find  Ossian  calling  Fingal's  followers  hunters  ofgrtaXfitrflk : 
boars;  and  Swaran  is  compared  to  ^'  a  ch(rf<ed  hoar!'  lilt  j 
also  evident  that  the  bull  mentioned  in  the  episode  of  OulNt  i 
and  Brasollis,  was  a  wild  animal.t  The  wolf  is  so  mwik  : 
spoken  of  in  the  Highlands  to  this  day,  the  grandams  Bom^ 
times  frightening  unruly  children  with  it  and  with  the  ^  wild 
boar,"  that  an  impostor  would  scarcely  fail  to  intoodnoe  it 

The  notion  that  the  ancient  Caledonians  had  dramA 
representations,  has  been  ridiculed  as  utterly  absurd.  Bib 
the  earliest  compositions  of  eveiy  nation  partake  laigeljr « 
the  nature  of  dialogue.  Now,  where  the  poem  was  moA/ 
of  this  description,  and  the  speeches  short,  it  was  natanl: 
for  the  author  to  omit  the  occasional  monotonous  lines  whiflk 
solely  indicated  who  the  speaker  was,  and  leave  the  heaitf 
to  find  out  that  from  the  argument  and  the  reciter.  It  wM 
likewise  natural,  in  reciting  such  a  poem,  to  make  differait 
individuals  rehearse  the  parts  assigned  to  the  various  pe^ 
sous  introduced,  instead  of  leaving  one  to  repeat  them  all 
Farther  than  this,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  gone.  K 
was  quite  as  unlikely  that  anything  of  the  kind  should  have 
been  found  among  modem  Highlanders ;  and  yet  such  un- 
questionably there  was. 

Finally,  it  has  been  urged  that  these  poems  and  their 
heroes  are  not  mentioned  by  antiquaries  and  chroniden; 
that  they  contradict  the  ancient  Histories  of  Scotland  and 

*  This  animal  is  mentioned  only  once  in  all  the  Remains  of  Ossian.  Itii 
surprising  that  Liaing  did  not  pranounce  this  imitating  Viigil,  who  only 
mentions  it  in  the  third  eclogue.  Had  this  single  pastoral  been  lost,  the 
omission,  in  an  author  who  treated  particularly  of  flocks  and  herds,  would, 
on  Mr  Laing^s  principles,  evince  that  the  poems  were  all  spurious. 

f  Ca-Lodin,  Duan  iii.,  ad  init,  and  Fingal,  D.  i.  and  ii. 
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id,  in  seyeral  points ;  and  thmt  the  Fions  appear  to  have 
natiyes  of  the  hitter  oountiy . 

is  Yeij  true  that  some  saeh  authors  as  Sir  George 
Lenzie,  make  no  allusion  to  these  poems ;  bat  we  know 
little  many  antiquaries  and  historians  set  hj  such  works, 
iiallj  when  composed  in  an  unknown  language  deemed 
irons.  Many  would  rather  have  preserved  the  laws 
le  twelve  tables  than  all  the  poems  of  Virgil.  Fingal 
x>me  of  his  heroes,  however,  are  mentioned  by  several 
)r8.  Nicholson,  in  his  ^'  Scottish  Historical  Library," 
en  in  1702,  speaks  of  an  old  romance  (probably  a  cor- 
prose  version  of  the  story  of  ^^  Fingal,"  )conceming  the 
ir  and  feats  of  Fin  M^Cotd^  a  giant  of  prodigious  sta- 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  King  Ewain  the  Second.'*^ 
!<dviUe's  ^  Whiggs'  Supplications,"  written  about  1680, 
Mithor  mentions  Fingal,  and  makes  him  a  native  of 
land.t  Sir  David  Lindsay,  in  his  ^^  Satyre  of  the 
»  Estatis,":^  and  William  Dunbar,  in  his  poem  called 
terlude  of  the  Droichie,"§  both  speak  of  the  same  hero, 
latter  making  him  a  Highlander.  ||     He  is  likewise  men- 

By  EwcUn  he  probably  means  Eugemus  IL,  vrho  is  said  to  have  died 
:  A.D.  450,  though  the  name  rather  resembles  that  of  Evenus  IL,  who 
iCed  in  the  first  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
t  "^  One  man,  quoth  hee,  oft  times  hath  stood, 

And  put  to  flight  a  muHitade, 

Like  Ssjnnson,  Wallace,  and  Sir  Be-wis, 

And  Fin  Ma4:koul  beside  the  Z>?rt«, 

Who,  in  a  bucking  time  of  year, 

Did  rout  and  chace  a  heard  of  dear. — 

Hee  chaced  them  so  furiouslie 

That  they  were  forcM  to  take  the  sea, 

And  swam  from  Cowel  into  Arran  ; 

In  which  soile,  though  it  be  but  barrain, 

As  learned  antiquaries  say, 

Their  ofspring  lives  unto  this  day." 

X  "  Heir  is  an  relict  lang  and  braid 

Of  Fyn  Mac-Cowl  the  richt  chaft  blaid, 
With  teeth  and  all  together.'' 

%  ue.  Dwarfs. 

jj   "  My  fore-grandsyr,  hecht  Ftfn^ Mac-Cowl, 
That  dang  the  aeil  and  gart  him  yowll. 
Tb6  skyis  rained  when  he  wald  scowU, 
He  trublit  al  the  air: 

F  2 
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tioned  as  a  formidable  and  celebrated  giant  by  Bishop  Loby 
and  Hector  Boece ;  and  €h»nn  Douglas,  in  his  '^  Palios  ol 
Honour,"  mentions  him  and  GK>ul  as  being  deem^  goda  n 
Ireland.*  The  most  ancient  Scottish  author  who  nwikes  uj 
allusion  to  the  Fions,  is  Barbour,  who,  in  his  hyeroio  poea 
<^  The  Bruce,"  written  about  1380,  makes  the  Lord  of  Ii09 
compare  the  conduct  of  King  Robert  at  the  battle  of  Jkir 
ree  to  that  of  Gbul  defending  himself  against  FiogaLt 

Johnston,  in  the  prefeu^e  to  his  ^  Scottish  History,*  b^ 
that  the  ancient  Scots  had  their  ^  Homers''  asad  ^  MawT 
whom  they  named  bards,  These^  he  says,  sung  tkv 
achievements  of  their  brave  men,  in  heroic  verses  adiptel 
to  the  harp,  and  thus  roused  the  minds  of  tiiat  genentuv 
to  virtue,  and  transmitted  examples  of  valour  to  posteritf' 
^^  The  order,"  he  continues,  ^  is  not  yi^  extinct  amo^g  iifi 
Cambrians ;  and  they  still  retain  that  name  in  theiv  lutirv 
tongue."  J 

The  celebrated  Buchanan,  after  mentioning  the  giwk 
respect  paid  to  the  bards,  and  the  privileges  they  eojojeii^ 
says,  ^^  they  compose  poems  by  no  means  rude,  which  Hke 
rhapsodists  recite  to  the  chiefs,  or  to  the  common  peopk^ 
who  are  eager  to  hear  them ;  and  they  sometimes  sii^tiMB 
to  musical  instruments."  Speaking  of  the  Hebrideans,  tbo 
same  author  says ;  ''  they  sing  poems  by  no  means  inde- 
gantly  composed,  which  generally  contain  the  praifles  of 
valiant  men  ;  and  their  bards  hardly  ever  treat  of  any  otiMff 

He  gat  my  grandsyr  Gog  Magog  ; 

A^  whan  he  dansit  the  warld  vald  schog  ; 

Five  thousand  ellis  gaed  till  hia  frog, 

Of  H^land  pladdis,  and  maaxJ" 
It  is  evident  that  the  danging  (thrashing)  the  devil  and  malring  him  ydly 
alludes  to  FingaPs  conflict  with  Lodin.     See  "  Carrie.*^ 

*  "  Greit  Gow  Mac-mome  and  Fyn-Mcui-Ckiwl,  and  how 
They  suld  he  goddis  in  Ireland,  as  they  say/* 
For  the  passages  of  Lesley  and  Boece,  see  Notes  to  **  Timora,**  Doan  viiL 

i*  See  Notes  to  "  Fingal/*  Duan  iii.  It  appears  from  this  author  that  tiM 
word  Fingal  is  not  altogether  modem. 

It:  "  Hahuerunt,  (sciz.  Scoti,)  tamen  antiquitus,  et  colnerunt  snos  Homtroi 
et  Marones,"  &c. 
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labject"*    Colgan,  a  learned  Irish  antiquary,  in  a  note  to 
f  I  jNUBflge  making  mention  of  Finn  the  ion  of  Curnal^  in  a 
'  fife  of  St  Colnmba,  aseerted  that  he  was  much  celebrated  in 
poons  and  tales,  amtrng  kii  own  countrymen. f 

The  most  ancient  aathor  who  uneqaivocidly  mentions 
iboso  poems  and  their  heroes,  is  Giraldns  Cambrensis,  who 
wrote  his  description  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Second  of  England.  Speaking  of  the  opinion  that  prevailed 
■mong  many  of  the  Irish  of  that  day,  regarding  a  future 
itate,  he  says,  ^'  They  think  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  join 
those  of  certain  men  £unous  in  those  places,  as  Fin  Mae- 
Vkml^  (kkir  Mae-Osshin^  and  such,  of  whom  they  recite 
Mes  and  songs." 

It  has  been  particularly  objected  that  the  author  of  the 
**  Duan  Albanach"  followed  the  common  line  of  fiibulous 
kings,  and  not  the  princes  of  Ossian.  But  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  bard  considered  the  authority  of  other  authors 
preferable  to  that  of  Ossian.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  certain 
&ct  that  his  genealogy  is  incorrect,  and  such  as  he  could 
not  have  derived  &om  the  traditions  of  the  Ili^hhmdcrH. 
Indeed,  of  the  two,  the  antiquity  of  this  same  poem  api)ears 
much  more  apocryphal  than  that  of  Ossian;  and  were  it 
tried  by  the  same  ordeal,  I  question  whether  it  would  not 
be  found  wanting ;  and  therefore  it  is  needless  to  enlarge 
on  the  subject. 

Though  old  chroniclers  make  no  mention  of  Fingal,  yet 
we  find  they  place  one  Fin-Docus  (Fin  the  Good)  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  the  very  period  at  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  poems,  Fingal  must  have  flourished ;  while 
^e  qualities  ascribed  to  this  prince  exactly  accord  with 

*  Buchanan  had  himself  probably  heard  many  of  these  poems  recited  in 
bis  yoath  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  something  of  a  judge  of 
poetry,  and  that  he  would  not  have  bestowed  such  praises  on  any  of  the  lat- 
•er  Graelic  heroic  poems,  in  which  the  Qaidils  of  both  Scotland  and  Ireland 
east  excel. 

+  The  Latin  expression  is,  inter  suos.  Had  the  author  meant  his  own 
oontrymen,  tTiter  nostrates  would  have  been  better,  though  it  is  possible  the 
rish  are  meant. 
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thoee  of  Fingal.     Thej  tell  us  he  was  tall,  strong,  and  hui 
homane,  fiuthfol  to  his  promises,  and  equitable  in  the  di^* 
tribution  of  justice ;  and  his  contests  with  the  Islanders  beir. 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  Fingal  with  the  Scan- 
dinavians  and  Irish  Belgie.     It  is  now  unquestionable  tint 
the  old  system  of  Scottish  history  is  incorrect ;  but  that  tlnw 
kings  called  fabidous,  were  all  mythic  personages,  is  exceed- 
ingly improbable ;  because  a  system  of  pure  fiction  ocrald 
hardly  ever  have  been  received  as  authentic  history ;  ad 
the  truth,  in  all  likelihood,  is,  that  they  were  really  chiefc 
famous  in  tradition,  (several  of  whom  may  have  been  eon- 
temporaries,)  who  were  gradually  arranged  into  a  regoltf 
succession   of  Scottish  kings  by  ill-informed,  prejadued 
chroniclers.     It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  the  piD- 
totype  of  this  Findocus  was  no  other  than  the  Fin  or  Fingal 
of  Ossian. 

When  we  consider  the  dislike  of  the  church  to  these  pooMy 
and  the  little  communication  later  historians  had  with  the 
Highlanders,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  so  little  meD- 
tion  should  be  made  of  them  by  ecclesiastical  chroniclen  or 
antiquaries.* 

It  has  likewise  been  objected  that  none  of  the  Highland 
clans  derived  their  lineage  from  any  of  Ossian's  heroes.  T!tiB 
however  was  not  the  case;  for  the  Race  of  Alpin^—isxmp^ 
bending  the  Mac-Alpins^  the  Clan  Gregor,  (which  indndtf 
the  Mac-Gregors,  Mac-Greers,  Greers,  Greigsons,  Gr^gWP' 
sons,  Gregorys,  Gregors,  Mallochs,  &c.,)  the  Granti^  th0 
MaC'KinnonSy  the  Mac-Nabs^  tlie  Mac-Phiety  the  Mae-Quof' 
rieSy  and  the  Mac-Aalay9^  were  said  to  be  descended  froiB^ 
Fingal, through  Alpin,king  of  the  Scots;  and  the  Mac-Dft' 
mids^  or  Mac-Diarmidsy  the  Campbells^  the  Mac-Matterii 
the  MaC'Pkailsy  the  Mac-Taviskes,  and  the  Mac-Arthufh 
were  held  to  be  the  descendants  of  Dermid;  t  they  are  called 

*  That  Ossian^s  heroes  should  have  been  so  well  known  among  the  LoW" 
landers,  is  a  fact  which  militates  strongly  against  the  opinion  of  those  wli-^ 
hold  that  Graelic  was  never  spoken  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 

f  "  There  is  an  excellent  poem  called  <  Duan  Dearmot/  "  sajrs  the  Ra"^ 
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lie  Siol  o  Duine  (Race  of  Doine,)  to  this  day,  and  have  for 
tibnr  ereet  the  head  of  a  boar,  because  Dermid,  whose  memoiy 
they  long  yenerated,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  while  hunting 
that  animaL  The  Stewarts  and  MacLeans  were  likewise 
aid,  one  way  or  another,  to  be  descended  from  Fingal,  and 
the  Macdonalds  from  Conar,  the  brother  of  Tradal.* 

As  these  poems  accord  much  better  with  Roman  histo- 
rians than  the  old  chroniclers,  whose  ancient  system  is  now 
eompletely  exploded,  the  only  contradictions  to  Scottish 
hiskoiy  that  can  be  urged,  with  any  show  of  reason,  are, 
that  he  makes  all  the  Caledonians  Gaelic,  and  under  one 
-  kbg;  whereas,  it  is  argued,  that  they  were  Gothic  or 
Cymric,  and  that,  at  the  very  time  when,  according  to  him, 
fingal  reigned,  the  Scots  first  settled  in  Argyle.     But  that 
the  Galedonians  were  Gaelic,  is  a  fact  of  which  any  one 
may  be  satisfied  who  examines  the  grounds  on  which  the 
various  (pinions  regarding  their  origin  t  are  based.     The 
only  evidence  for  the   opinion   that  the  Scots  settled  in 
Argyle  about  a.d.  250,  is,  that  some  authors  mention  some 

Mr  Pope ;  **  it  is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  that  ^'arrior,  and  breathes  the 
rablime  very  much.  This  poem  is  in  esteem  among  a  tribe  of  Camp}>e]ls 
tbat  live  in  this  country,  and  would  derive  their  pedigree  from  that  hero,  as 
other  elans  have  chosen  others  of  them  for  their  patriarchs.  There  is  an 
old  fellow  in  this  parish  that  very  gravely  takes  off  his  bonnet  as  often  as 
he  rings  <  Duan  Dearmot.*  I  was  extremely  fond  to  try  if  the  case  was  so; 
ud  getting  him  to  my  house,  I  gave  him  a  bottle  of  ale,  and  begged  the 
&Toar  of  him  to  sing  *  Duan  Dermot.*  After  some  nicety,  he  told  me  that, 
to  oblige  his  parish  minister,  he  would  do  so  ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  he  took 
off  his  bonnet.  I  caused  him  stop,  and  would  put  on  his  bonnet  ;  he  made 
lonie  excuses  ;  however,  as  soon  as  he  began,  he  took  off  his  bonnet,  I  rose 
^put  it  on  ;  he  took  it  off,  I  put  it  on.  At  last  he  was  like  to  swear  most 
hombly  he  would  sing  none,  unless  I  allowed  him  to  be  uncovered  ;  I  gave 
^m  his  freedom,  and  so  he  sung  with  great  spirit.  I  then  asked  him  the 
'^tton ;  he  told  me  it  was  out  of  regard  to  the  memory  of  that  hero.  I 
^■ked  him  if  he  thought  the  spirit  of  that  hero  was  present,  he  said  not  ; 
''ot  he  thought  it  well  became  them  who  were  descended  from  him,  to  hon- 
our Iub  memory." — Letter  to  Mr  Nicholson,  1763.     Appendix,  p.  54. 

*  Whatever  may  be  due  to  these  traditions,  I  could  easily  show  that  they 
ve  not  contradicted  by  any  historical  facts  ;  but  I  am  now  concerned  only  to 
(hoir  their  existence,  a  fact  known  to  almost  eveiy  Highlander. 

t  See  Appendix  A.,  and  "  Skene's  Highlanders."  Several  positions  in  Mr 
okene's  work  have  been  attacked  by  some  zealous  writer  in  the  **  Edinburgh 
Ko^ew;*'  but  all  that  he  can  prove  only  serves  to  show  that  Mr  Skene's 
^ew,  tegarding  the  language  of  the  Picts,  is  correct. 
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expulsion  about  this  time,  and  that  it  is  sappoeed  Bede 
alludes  to  them  in  a  passage  where  he  says  that  a  tiibe  of 
Scots  from  Ireland,  led  by  Riada,  acquired,  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Picts,  either  in  a  friendly  manner  or  by  force, 
those  possessions  which  they  then  continued  to  hold.  "  From 
their  leader,"  he  says,  '^  they  are  to  this  day  called  Daben- 
dini :  for,  in  their  langua^,  Dttal  signifies  a  part."*  Now 
as  it  is  well  ascertained  that  Fergue  Mac^Erc^  with  his 
brothers,  settled  in  Argyle  about  a.d.  500,  and  Bede  Bpeab 
of  those  who  possessed  Dalriada  in  his  own  time,  (about 
720,)  and  had  uninterruptedly  done  so  since  their  fask 
arrival,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  of  them  he  speak8,t  and  tiie 
expulsion  mentioned  was  probably  nothing  more  iban 
forcing  into  exile  some  prince  and  his  adherents.  WiA 
respect  to  the  Attacotti,  they  are  not  mentioned  till  ibe 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  so  little  is  known 
concerning  them,  that  some  have  placed  them  in  Walen^  and 
some  in  Aberdeenshire.^ 

*  Dr  Graihain^s  censure  on  Bede,  for  his  translation  of  fluB  word,  is  qb- 
just  ;  because  daly  or,  according  to  the  common  orthography,  deal  or  didy 
IS  still  in  use  in  the  sense  whicn  he  assigns  to  it.  The  Doctor^s  miitakt 
arose  from  confounding  deal  with  dail,  a  plain  between  hills.  He  has  eoD- 
mitted  some  similar  mistakes  in  his  translation  of  the  7th  Dnaa  ci  Ttnixih 
notwithstanding  his  hjrpercritical  censures  on  Macpherson. 

f  There  was  a  district  in  Ulster  called  Dalriaaa ;  and  the  inhahiiiBb 
Dalriadini.  The  followers  of  Fergus  were  from  that  district,  and  bsB^ 
their  name,  and  the  story  about  Riada^s  being  their  leader.  Feigos,  {tfS^ 
rently  the  Fergus  II.  of  the  old  historians,)  is  said  to  have  been  a  deic6D- 
dant  of  Fingal^s  son  of  the  same  name,  who  had  been  expelled  by  some  sattf* 
powerful  competitor  for  the  sovereignty;  and  he  and  his  postenty  lemaiiMj 
in  exile  till  A.D.  503,  when  Mac-Erc  and  his  brothers,  aided  by  a  bo^  ^ 
the  Dalreudini,  and  favoured  by  a  party  among  their  kindred  in  Axgyle,  o^ 
tained  the  sovereignty.  That  they  should  have  obtained  a  settlemeot  t^ 
the  former  inhabitants  quietly  abandoning  their  territory,  is  incre^ble:il>Af 
as  Chalmers  remarks,  "  the  poetical  notion  of  conquest  cannot  possil^  ^ 
true,*^  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  their  followers. 

The  orator  Eumenius,  in  a  panegyric  pronounced  before  Mazimian,  aboot 
the  latter  end  of  the  third  century,  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  SeotB* 
He  speaks  only  of  Britons,  Picts,  and  Irish.  They  are  first  mentioned  bj 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  as  a  race  of  rovers;  and  we  have  no  account  of  any 
Scots  in  Caledonia  till  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century.  The  spa* 
nous  cosmography  attributed  to  Ethicus  is  worthy  of  no  regard. 

X  The  opinion  of  Buchanan,  who  thinks  they  lived  between  the  walls,  is 
the  most  probable.  They  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  Scots  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus;  and  we  mid  that  some  of  them  served  in  the  Bi- 
man  armies. 
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With  respect  to  the  history  of  Ireland,  several  contradic- 
ions  hare  been  alleged.  It  has  been  said  that,  instead  of 
leriying  the  Scots  bom  Ireland,  he  makes  the  Northern 
Lrish  a  colony  from  Scotland.  Ossian  says  nothing  expressly 
3n  the  subject ;  though  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Scotland 
W9a  the  mother  country.  In  this,  however,  the  Annals  of 
Tigemach  and  those  of  Innisfallen  agree  with  him,  for  they 
uniformly  represent  the  Northern  Irish  as  descended  from 
the  Cruini  ;  i.  e.  the  Caledonians  or  Picts.  They  likewise 
coincide  with  him  in  asserting  that  Ireland  was  inhabited 
only  by  two  nations,  the  Fir-Bolg  or  Belgce  in  the  south, 

and  the  Hibemo^CaUdonians  in  the  north ;  and  that  Car^ 

» 

her  waa  of  the  Belgae. 

By  the  common  system,  the  Irish  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Spain,  at  a  period  very  remote,  and  the  country  to 
have  been  divided  into  four  provinces,  while  Carber  is  made 
a  descendant  of  Cormac.   Thus  Ossian  is  supported  through- 
ont  by  the  most  authentic  annals  of  early  Irish  history  ex- 
tant. The  annals  of  Tigemach  were  written  in  the  eleventh, 
and  those  of  Innisfallen  in  the  thirteenth  century.     While 
both  exhibit  every  internal  mark  of  probability,  and  are 
confirmed  by  foreign  authors,  the  common  system  is  not 
older  than  the  fourteenth  century,  abounds  with  the  mar- 
vellous, and  some  of  its  peculiarities  appear  to  have  origi- 
nated from  the  speculations  of  theorists.     The  former  were 
^known  to  Scotsmen  till  after  Macpherson's  translations 
appeared,  and  remained  inaccessible  to  all  who  did  not  un- 
derstand the  Gaelic  language  till  they  were  published  with 
Utin  translations  in  1825 ;  previous  to  which  time  the 
common  system  had  been  generally  received  ever  since  it 
was  broached. 

It  has  been  urged  that  Ossian  places  Mailena  (or  Moi- 

hm^  L  e.  Plain  of  Lena)  in  Ulster;    whereas  it  is  in 

Meath.     The  objection  would  be  inconclusive,  even  if  we 

could  not  now  discover  any  such  name  in  Ulster ;  because 

it  is  very  possible  that,  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  there  may 
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have  been  in  that  province  a  Lena>  of  which  no  traces  oonld 
now  be  found.  But  the  fact  is,  that,  as  Mr  Skene  obseryes, 
<<  every  Irish  antiquary  knows  there  is  a  plain  of  Lena  in 
Ulster  as  well  as  in  Meath,"  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Annals.  Tigemach  has  ''  Baith  mar  Muighs  lAfuT  in 
Ulster.  The  objection,  therefore,  proves  only  the  ignorance 
or  disingenuousness  of  those  who  urge  it.* 

Some  Irishmen  have  done  their  utmost  to  disprove  the 

*  This  same  objection  is  ostentatiously  adduced  in  his  "  History  of  Ireland,** 
by  Mr  Moore,  who  is  furious  a^inst  what  he  is  pleased  to  style  **  dist 
splendid  fabric  of  imposture,  which,  under  the  auspicious  name  <tf  Oanaa, 
has  90  long  dazzled  and  deceived  the  world.**    This  is  a  Strang  deelantin; 
for  he  again  tells  us  that  the  weight  given  to  them  as  histoncal  eiddeneei 
has  long  passed  away,  thou£|h  it  appears  from  himself  it  was  not  yet  extiiMt 
in  1825,  and  there  is  not  a  long  period  since  the  literati  first  heard  of  than. 
The  gentleman  must  likewise  consider  ihe  world  a  set  of  very  ninni^MT,  to  be* 
lieve  for  a  long  time  that  compositions  were  genuine  which  "  fJbomtd  "wA 
absurdity  J  monstrous  anachronisms^'*  and  '*  vUer  coafuawn  of  /tmes,  fiatm^ 
]^ersons,  and  manners.'*^    No  wonder  though  **  the  belief y^  «o  long  a  period 
m  the  authenticity  of  such  a  work  is  one  of  the  most  sttming  numsds  «  cM 
UUrary  history,''^    It  is  likewise  no  small  marvel  that  Mr  Mo<»e  himadf 
shoulcf,  after  aJl,  have  been  at  the  pains  of  industriously  adducing  bo  masi§ 
trite  objections.    Many  of  these  are  indeed  excellently  answered  by  thft  verf 
indivimial  who  urges  them.     He  declares  that  there  were  no  stone  buildiui 
in  Ireland  in  Os8ian*s  days :  but  he  had  previously  contended  tiiat  the  hif- 
tory  of  those  circular  towers,  which  are  common  in  Ireland,  was  **  lost  in 
the  niffht  of  time,^*  and  beyond  the  reach  of  traction,  (whidh  extends  be- 
yond tne  period  when  Christianity  was  introduced;)  and  it  is  further  inere* 
dible  that  they  should  have  had  no  stone  edifices,  if  theyhad  such  a  knoW' 
ledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  he  himself  holds  out.     He  objects  that  th^ 
Danes  and  Norwegians  did  not  appear  till  the  ninth  century;  but  he  had  for- 
merly  shown  that  **  traces  of  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  Baltle,  a# 
well  friendly  as  hostile,  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  Irish  Annals,  fbf 
some  centuries  before  St  Patrick^'*''  (who  died  about  A.D.  490,)  **  Imt  aleo 
in  the  poems,  chronicles,  and  histories  of  the  northern  nations  themsslves;'^ 
(see  Tigemach  under  a.d.  2,  and  79,)  and  he  justly  blames  0*Connor  for 
translatmg  Lochlanichy  Saocons.     He  likewise  ur^s  that  Ossian  makes  Os' 
dulin  contemporary  with  Fingal,  while  some  Irish  bards,  and  dhronidflts 
who  go  by  their  authority,  assign  him  a  more  remote  era;  but  1m  grav^ 
tells  us  tliat  he  was  knigJited  at  the  aae o/seven,  (!)  and  that  these  bards  suad 
chroniclers  are  mere  romancers,  and  commit  the  most  egr^ous  aaadiroe- 
isms,  making  Ossian  contemporary  with  Cormac  in  the  third,  and  with  Si 
Patrick  in  the  fifth  century,  and  prolonging  his  existence  even  till  Ite 
tvodfih.    Tigemach  calls  CudnLm  fortissimusneros  Sootorum, 

An  objection  of  the  same  kind  nas  been  made  to  the  localiW  of  Tlmon, 
which  has  been  considered  the  Tara  often  mentioned  in  early  Irish  historic!, 
which  was  in  Meath.  But  Ossian  says  nothing  particularly  about  the  ntar 
ation  of  Timora,  which  he  distinguishes  from  Tura ;  and  it  is  to  be  iiderrsd 
from  some  passages  in  the  poem  of  that  name  that  it  was  at  a  considenUs 
distance  from  the  latter;  and  it  is  only  presumed,  that  the  Tara  of  the  Iridi 
bards  is  the  Timora  of  Ossian. 
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aathenticity  of  these  poems,  and  to  show  that  the  real  Ossiaii 
was  an  Iriahman.     But  all  the  proofs  they  have  been  able 
to  adduce  in  fikvonr  of  Ireland,  are,  that  several  places  in  that 
conntiy  are  named  after  the  Fions,  (who  are  said  by  some  of 
the  Iiisli  baids  to  have  been  a  body  of  militia^  commanded 
by  Fin  Mae-Oomal,  in  the  days  of  King  Cormac,)  and  that 
poems  are  to  be  found  in  that  country,  which  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  Ossian's,  and  are  generally  attributed  to  him. 
But  it  is  erident  that  a  man  who  was  so  connected  by  blood 
and  marriage  with  their  kings  as  Fingal,  and  had  achieved 
60  many  migh^  deeds  in  the  '^  beauteous  isle,"  must  have 
l)een  celebiated  in  that  country,  and  that  some  of  those 
places  wh«re  he  fought  and  lodged  would  be  named  after 
Idm,  and  his  most  &mous  heroes.   But  the  number  of  places 
wned  aftw  the  Fions  in  Ireland  are  few,  compared  to  those 
in  Seodand,*  a  &ct  for  which  there  is  no  accounting,  on  this 
hypodiens^  which  confines  them  to  the  soil  of  Ireland. 

With  reqtect  to  their  poems,  they  bear  unequivocal  marks 
that  they  are  not  six  hundred  years  old,  and  therefore  nei- 
ther their  authority  nor  that  of  the  histories  founded  on 
them,  concerning  the  Militia  of  Ireland^  are  of  any  weight 
vhatever.f  By  their  oldest  poems,  Fingal  and  his  heroes 
^  all  made  Scots,  or  AlbanH 

It  has  likewise  been  urged  that  Bishop  Douglas,  himself 
&  Scotsman,  allows  that  the  Fions  were  Irish.  It  is  evi- 
dent^ however,  that  he  only  says  that  they  were  deemed 
gods  in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  rather  to  be  inferred  that  he  con- 
sidered them  the  natives  of  some  other  country ;  while  the 
other  authors,  quoted  above,  assign  them  to  Scotland.  § 

*  As  fin  orfion  signifies  ,/^r,  white,  &c.,  it  does  not  follow  that  that  name 
is  always  derived  from  the  King  of  Morven. 

f  It  is  Tery  probable  that  most  of  Ossian^s  real  poems  were  long  known 
in  Irdaiid,  and  that  they  were  lost  sooner  than  in  Scotland,  owing  to  the 
ditlneted  state  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  earlier  extinction  of  the  bards. 

X  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  eet  rid  of  this  difficulty  by  dexterously 
oonTerting  Alban  into  Alamn,  or  AUen,    But  the  tenor  of  the  poems  clearly 
evinces  t&t  this  is  a  corruption. 
§  The  mere  question  whether  Ossian  was  a  native  of  Scotland  or  of  Ire- 
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Mr  Laing  ridicules  ihe  notion  that  the  northern  nations 
of  the  third  century  knew  anything  of  those  combats  allud- 
ed to  in  Fingal,  which  closely  resemble  the  chivalroQS  con- 
tests of  later  times.  But  when  we  consider  the  character 
of  these  nations,  the  thing  does  not  seem  improbable  in  it- 
self;  nor  is  it  incompatible  witii  anything  known  of  that 
remote  period ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  sndi 
practices  did  prevail  among  them. 

Laing's  Dissertation  and  Comments  contain  eyeiything 
that  can,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be  urged  against  the  an- 
tiquity and  genuineness  of  the  Remains  of  Ossian.  Of  manj 
of  his  affirmations,  I  confess  that  I  have  taken  no  notioe  ;* 
because  the  consideration  of  them  could  answer  no  puzpose 
but  that  of  showing  in  a  despicable  light  the  person  who 
makes  them ;  while  my  object  has  been  to  vindicate  OeoMSif 
and  not  to  expose  Laing.  But  I  trust  that  every  objeotioii 
of  any  real  weight  has  been  fairly  stated ;  whether  answered 
or  not,  the  reader  can  judge  :  and  therefore  of  him  and  loB 
^'  keen  and  searching'*t  writings,  I  now  take  a  final  leate. 

On  casting  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  objectioitf 
which  have  now  been  considered,  the  reader  may  see  M 
they  are  all  so  many  indications  that  the  poems  are  geniiiDB* 
It  appears  at  first  sight  so  improbable  that  poems  wen 
orally  transmitted  through  so  many  centuries,  that  a  foige^ 
would  rather  have  placed  his  bard  in  that  obscure  period  of 
Scottish  history  which  followed  the  accession  of  Kenneth  to 
the  throne  of  the  Picts.  This  would  shorten  the  thne  ef 
their  supposed  transmission,  by  six  or  seven  centuries ;  wlH^ 
the  poems  would  lose  little  or  nothing  of  their  interest  on 

land,  is  in  itself  of  no  consequence;  and  I  would  not  have  conoderad  H 
worth  while  to  say  so  much  on  the  suhiect,  had  not  the  claixnB  of  some  ffi- 
hernians  been  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  in 
which  both  the  bard  and  his  heroes  are  made  Scotsmen. 

*  Of  Davis^s  *'  Claims  of  Ossian  Censidered/*  I  think  it  altog^iher  mt 
necessary  to  take  any  particular  notice. 

f  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  86.  The  caoM 
which  induced  a  Scotsman  to  insert  in  a  Histoiy  of  Englcmd  this  sort  pieee 
of  imitation  concerning  Ossian,  are  obvious  enough;  and  they  certainly  do 
not  raise  our  opinion  of  the  writer. 
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accoant  of  their  diminished  antiquity.     This  course  would 

also  render  it  more  easy  for  the  author  to  succeed  in  his 

attompte,  beeanse  Christianity  had  then  been  introduced  for 

a  connderaUe  time,  and  their  sentiments  and  modes  of 

thinking  approached  nearer  those  of  modem  days.     He 

might  thoBy  likewise,  introduce  a  much  greater  variety  of 

scenes  and  characters,  such  as  religious  assemblies,  thanes, 

and  vaiious  orders  of  ecclesiastics.     We  might  meet  with 

deaeiiptions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  apostrophes  to  Him, 

and  with  men  Inflnenced  by  Christian  principles. 

With  respect  to  manners  and  religion,  so  widely  do  those 
of  Ossian's  characters  differ  firom  what  was  long  thought  by 
most  to  be  inseparable  from  a  rude  state  of  society,  that  an 
inpOBtor  would  never  have  followed  such  a  course.  If  he 
0aeed  his  author  in  antiquity,  we  would  have  something 
like  Droidiam,  or  a  pure  deism.  The  author  might  escape 
detection  bj  giving  his  readers  almost  any  system ;  because 
there  has  p^vailed  so  much  ignorance  on  this  subject :  but 
^  would  never  think  of  giving  them  none,  because  it  was 
long  held  a  settled  point,  that  there  was  no  nation  without 
^mples,  priests,  sacrifices,  &c. 

The  subject  on  which  we  should  find  fabrication  differ 
Dioet  widely  from  these  poems,  however,  would  be  history, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  particular  motive  for  engag- 
ing in  an  imposture,  a  forger  would  not  venture  upon  a 
^^ourse  which  might  render  the  genuineness  of  his  poems 
^^ispected  at  once,  and  lead  them  to  be  considered  altogether 
furious  for  ages.     Such  would  evidently  be  the  conse- 
quences of  departing  entirely  from  received  opinions.     The 
^stem  of  these  poems  is  in  direct  opposition  to  several  opi- 
flions  universally  entertained  throughout  the  British  Isles 
for  many  centuries.     An  impostor  would  always  conform 
to  the  views  and  opinions  of  his  own  day ;  and  his  composi- 
tiona  would  be  deemed  genuine  till  the  real  truth  came  to 
be  discovered,  when  the  forgery  would  be  inevitably  de- 
tected; whereas,  authentic  poems  would  not  be  in  unison 
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with  the  opinions  of  the  day  unless  these  were  correct.   And 
such  was  actually  the  case  with  the  works  of  Ossian.     It  is 
needless  to  state  in  how  many  points  they  were  at  Tarianoe 
with  what  had  heen  believed  for  many  centuries  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  the  translations.     But  now  that  the 
ancient  history  of  the  nations  mentioned  in  the  poems  has 
been  investigated,  and  men  entertain  a  more  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  influence  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  exciting 
virtuous  and  manly  sentiments ;  that  which  was  formerly 
considered  a  clear  indication  of  spuriousness,  is  now  a  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  reverse.* 

When  we  further  consider,  that  we  meet  in  Ossian  with 
facts  and  descriptions  which  could  not  have  been  given  b^ 
any  Guidil  of  later  times ;  and  omissions  which  be  would 
not  have  made ;  and  the  extreme  improbability  of  a  foi^ger'a 
avoiding  every  real  mark  of  imposture,  we  might  safely 
conclude  that  these  poems  were  authentic,  even  if  they 
were  discovered  in  MS.  in  some  old  libraiy,  without  date 
or  name,  and  nothing  were  known  concerning  them.f    Bot 

*  The  description  which  Ossian  givei  of  the  climate  of  Caledonia,  agrM 
exactly  with  the  deductions  of  science;  for  he  evidently  makes  the  saaati 
much  warmer  and  the  winter  much  colder  than  they  are  at  the  prefiut  ^• 
(See  Fingal,  D.  iv.,  near  the  end;  D.  v.,  at  the  middle;  and  Timora,D.viii^ 
at  the  heginning.)  On  this  suhject,  the  most  contradictory  opinicoH  ft^ 
vailed  till  the  h^nning  of  the  present  century. 

f  **  The  compositions  of  Ossian,"  says  Dr  Blair,  **  are  so  stron^y  ntflui' 
with  characters  of  antiquity,  that  although  there  were  no  external  prooA  ^ 
support  that  antiquity,  haraly  any  reader  of  judgment  and  taste  eoold  kiB' 
tate  in  referring  them  to  a  veij  remote  era.*^    After  stating  many  bAtem 
indications  of  their  authenticity,  he  adds :  "  All  these  are  manes  so  ifl>^ 
doubted,  and  some  of  them  so  nice  and  delicate,  of  the  most  early  timaii  i* 
put  the  high  antiquity  of  these  poems  out  of  question.    Espedally  wfaflB  ve 
consider,  tnat  if  there  had  been  any  imposture  in  this  case,  it  most  ki** 
been  contrived  and  executed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  two  ortkreec** 
turies  ago;  as,  up  to  that  period,  both  by  manuscripts  and  by  the  teatiiDM|f 
of  a  numW  of  living  witnesses  concerning  the  incontrovertiDle  tnidSlioB* 
these  poems,  they  can  clearlj  be  traced.*^    '*  It  is  well  known  that  then  ^ 
no  passion  by  which  a  native  Highlander  is  more  distinguished  tSiaB  ^ 
attachment  to  his  clan  and  jealousy  for  its  honour.    That  a  Highland  liani 
in  forging  a  work  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  diovld  lain 
inserted  no  circumstance  which  pointed  out  the  rise  of  his  own  dan,  wludl 
ascertained  its  antiquity,  or  increased  its  glory,  is,  of  all  snppontiona  All 
can  be  formed,  the  most  improbable;  and  the  silence  on  this  nwd,  amiwp^ 
to  a  demonstration  that  the  author  lived  before  any  of  the  present  gnit 
clans  were  formed  or  known." 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  an  impostor  wonld  have  to  oyV» 
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rhen  we  find  them  well  known  throughout  the  Highlands 
tnd  Isles,  and  uniyersally  attributed  to  Ossian,  this  con- 
slnsion  rises  to  perfect  certainty ;  for  there  are  only  three 
possible  ways  in  which  the  compositions  of  another  could 
0Ter  have  come  to  be  thns  attributed  to  Ossian,  in  a  country 
where  every  poem  of  merit  was  immediately  delivered  to 
the  bards;  while  all  the  hypotheses  that  can  be  built  on 
them,  involve  the  supposition  that  there  may  be  an  effect 
without  any  cause. 

First,  it  may  be  supposed  they  were  the  productions  of 
some  poet  who  wished  to  aggrandize  his  ancestors,  and  that 
they  were  received  by  the  people  at  large  and  delivered  to 
th^  posterity  as  Oseian's,  because  they  threw  a  lustre  upon 
the  history  of  ancient  Caledonia.     But  it  is  incompatible 
with  human  nature  for  a  man  of  such  a  lofty  genius  and 
SQch  a  feeling  heart  as  the  author  of  these  poems  must  have 
ken,  to  have  recourse  to  practices  which  would  be  really 
diejionourable  to  his  country,  and  deprive  himself  of  his 
just  renown,  in  order  merely  to  add  some  lustre  to  anti- 
quity.   And  even  were  he  to  act  thus,  it  is  absurd  to  ima- 
gmethat  every  single  individual  in  a  whole  country,  should 
be  ever  on  the  alert  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  impose  upon  his 
offspring ;  and  all  this  merely  to  have  it  believed  that  a  few 
of  his  ancestors  were  valiant,  generous,  aud  humane,  and 
bad  their  exploits  admirably  sung  by  a  contemporary  bard. 
Again,  we  may  suppose  these  compositions  were  mere 

wme,  would  be,  to  portray,  in  a  lively,  vifforous,  easy  style,  the  thoughts, 
tttiong,  and  manners  of  an  unknown  period,  without  betraying  any  marks 
of  a  different  nation,  age,  or  state  of  society.     It  often  requires  some  genius 
^  depict,  in  tiie  most  proper  and  vivid  colours,  even  what  we  have  ourselves 
>Mn m  felt;  and  the  greatest  genius  can  only  combine  and  arrange;  he  can- 
not create  a  single,  new,  simple  idea.     Hence  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
^  man  to  nve  a  description  of  an  unknown  state  of  society,  which  shall 
contain  much  that  is  original,  and  at  the  same  time  vivid  and  true  to  nature. 
Hiere  must  likewise  be  a  constant  watch  against  inserting  anything  which 
would  detect  him.     This  must  effectually  cramp  both  the  thoughts  and  the 
<t^    Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  style  of  Ossian  is  most  simple  and  unem- 
Iiunmed — to  a  degree  seldom  or  never  surpassed.     His  words  seem  to  flow 
^rom  him  without  any  effort  whatever ;  while  the  thoughts  are  often  original 
aod  uncommon,  and  at  the  same  time  natural.     Such  poems,  therefore, 
never  were,  and  never  shall  be  composed  by  one  who  describes  an  unknown 
period,  and  is  perpetually  shackled  by  the  dread  of  committing  himself, 
either  by  thought  or  by  expression. 
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fictions,  nnder  a  feigned  name,  were  at  first  reoeiyed  as 
such,  and  gradually  came  to  be  considered  reooids  of  £ietB^ 
and  authentic  works.     But  how  could  a  whole  nation  ever 
have  come  to  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  real  aaihor?    His 
contemporaries  must  have  known  well  whose  works  they 
were ;  because  he  could  never  induce  them  to  belieye  thcj 
had  previously  heard  them  all  over  the  country,  if  sach  had 
not  actually  been  the  case.     A  bard  so  hmona  oonld  not 
have  been  forgot ;  nor  could  men  ever  come  to  consider  as 
authentic  compositions  what  they  had  ajprays  heard  spoken 
of  as  the  fictions  of  such  a  one,  and  vrfaa^ih^.mnst  hs?a 
known  to  be  such. 

The  only  other  way  in  which  spnrions  works  could  oone 
to  be  deemed  Ossian's,  was,  by  subsequent  bards  reciting  ai 
his,  songs  of  their  own  composition,  so  superior  to  his  thai 
they  would  usurp  their  place,  to  the  utter  oblivion  of  the 
authentic  poems. 

That  subsequent  bards  of  inferior  merit  might,  from  thor 
acquaintance  with  the  original  works,  compose  pieces  wliiob 
would — especially  after  the  relish  for  such  compositions  bad 
abated — ^be  received  by  many  as  authentic,  is  probaUe 
enough.*  But  these  compositions  would  contain  noihiflg 
original,  and,  at  the  same  time,  great.  They  would,  on  • 
close  inspection,  betray  marks  of  imitation,  and  something 
or  other  in  the  facts,  sentiments^  imagery ,  or  diction  wobW 
evince  that  they  were  to  be  assigned  to  some  other  indiTi" 
dual,  unless  the  imitator  was  in  every  respect  equal  to  Ui 
modelj  and  had  been  similarly  situated.  On  examining 
these  poems,  we  find,  throughout,  the  same  gravity,  paiboS) 
and  elevation — ^the  same  purity  of  sentiment  and  dictioib— 
the  same  modes  of  thinking — the  same  metaphorical,  sim- 
ple, and  concise,  but  easy  and  energetic  style,  bearing  eiverf 
mark  of  originality.  They  could  therefore  have  been  the 
production  of  no  ordinary  genius.  It  is  easy  for  a  scholar 
of  great  abilities  to  compose  pieces  in  imitation  of  poems  of 

*  Such,  in  fact,  has  actually  heen  the  case. — See  Appendix,  B. 
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rery  considerable  merit,  such,  that  it  wonld  require  a  close 
icmtinj  aad  a  considerable  degree  of  critical  acumen  to 
ietect  the  forgery.     But  when  the  poetry  is  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar charaeter,  and  of  great  excellence,  it  is  evident,  that,  in 
order  to  compose  a  piece  of  any  length  in  imitation  of  it, 
which  coidd  not  possibly  be  detected,  it  were  necessary 
that  the  imitator  should  have  exactly  the  same  unconmion 
taints,  the  sune  views  and  feelings,  the  same  knowledge, 
always  use  the  same  expressions  and  be  of  the  same  way  of 
tiunking  on  every  point,  as  the  pattern ;  that,  in  a  word, 
they  flhoidd — so  to  speak — be  identical  in  every  respect  but 
that  of  number;  a  thing  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
ever  beeti  the  case  with  any  two  individuals  since  the  crea- 
tion.   And  even  though  it  should,  such  men  would  never 
rtoop  either  to  imitation,  or  to  imposture.     A  consciousness 
of  their  own  al>ilities  would  make  them  scorn  the  one,  and 
tt  honourable  and  noble  spirit,  the  other. 

With  respect  to  what  is  extant  of  the  Gaelic  translated 
by  Macpherson,  it  were  a  mere  waste  of  words,  after  all 
that  has  now  been  said,  to  dwell  upon  the  internal  proofis 
of  their  genuineness,  or  of  their  being  the  compositions  of 
o&e  individual,  while  the  sentiments,  the  measures,  the 
Hiymes,  and  the  antique  style  are  a  guarantee  against  any 
coQside^ble  alteration,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty — 
*oionnting  almost  to  impossibility — of  introducing  these 
into  general  currency  while  the  Bardic  order  existed.  That 
words,  and  even  lines,  may  have  been  occasionally 
or  altered,  is  not  improbable;  but  the  estimation  in 
^Ikh  the  poems  were  held,  and  the  great  care  consequently 
taken  to  preserve  their  purity,  would  forbid  us  to  think  that 
tkejr  have  suffered  any  material  change  whatever ;  and  a 
^uefnl  attention  to  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  will 
oonfinn  one  in  the  opinion  that  they  have  not. 

It  is  equally  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  any  long  discus- 
^n,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  age  in  which  the  author  lived : 
for  FingaTs  contest  with  Caracalla,  Swaran  s  invasion  of 
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Ireland,  and  the  reign  oiArt^*  king  of  that  eoontry,  appear, 
from  iinqueetionable  authority,  to  have  all  occuned  in  the 
third  century. 

In  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  I  need  onlj 
add,  that  if  they  were  fictitious  compositions,  they  neither 
could  harmonize  with  facts  as  they  are  found  to  do,  nor 
could  they  ever  have  come  to  be  considered  authentic ;  al- 
though the  poet  has,  of  course,  taken  liberties  not  idlowable 
in  an  ordinary  historian. 

The  antiquity  of  these  poems  has  been  attacked  with 
every  weapon  which  could  be  furnished  by  prejudice,  the 
love  of  fame,  or  the  love  of  gold.  It  has  withstood  everf 
assault ;  and  each  successive  shock  has  only  rendered  the 
foundations  of  their  genuineness  more  immovable,  by  pro- 
ducing many  evidences,  of  which  otherwise  posterity  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  never  have  heard,  and  by  demonstntiqg 
that  their  authenticity  did  not  pass  unchallenged  in  the  mrj 
age  and  country  in  which  they  were  first  made  known  to 
the  world,  by  men  who  wanted  neither  the  will  nor  At 
ability  to  prove  them  spurious,  had  that  been  possible.  We 
may  now,  therefore,  not  only  '^  indulge  the  pleasing  ideft 
that  Fingal  lived  and  that  Ossian  sung," — an  idea  whidi 
we  could  not  rationally  reject,  had  these  poems  never  been 
collected, — ^but,  unless  we  can  believe  that  something  iD*y 
proceed  from  nothing,  and  choose  to  adhere  to  a  real  o^ 
surdity  rather  than  admit  an  apparent  improbability  ^® 
must  rest  firmly  assured  that  these  poems  contain  a  reixf^ 
of  the  exploits  of  the  sons  of  Alban^  in  the  days  of  the  cd^ 
hrated  Finoal,  and  that  they  are  all  the  genuine  ccimf^" 
tions  of  Fii^fQAh's  far-famed  Son. 

*  It  appears  from  Tigcmach,  who  styles  him  Fiachaig  Araidhe,  O'-^'jjS 
that  he  was  slain  a.d.  230.    According  to  the  common  system  of  ^''l^ 
history,  he  reigned  later;  for  they  set  his  ^grandfather  Cormac  upon  die  ^Ij?^ 
ahout  the  year  250.     But  the  annalist  is  a  much  better  autnority.    ^^^^ 
affirm  that  Fingal  died  about  283;  and  in  this  they  are  probably  ^o^TJI^ 
truth.    As  tradition  mentions  that  Ossian  attained  a  very  great  age,  he  P^]Sk 
bably  survived,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  commencement  of  the  ft^"*^^ 
century. 
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FwoAL  II  driTCii  ashore  by  a  tempest,  near  the  residence  of  Stame,  in 

T^xAlfi^^  the  modeni  GK>tnland.    That  prince  invites  him  to  a  feast ;  but 

Fingd,  remembering  his  perfidy  on  a  former  occasion,  declines  the  invita- 

tiee,  Mid  stands  on  his  defence.    His  speech  to  his  chiefii.    Mao-Roine 

■    oIhi  to  ivatdi  the  enemy;  but  Fingal  himself  resolves  to  undertake  that 

•ffiee.     On  his  iray  towards  the  enemy,  he  discovers  Oiv&na,  whom 

Stune,  after  killing  her  father,  had  confined  in  a  cave,  where  she  became 

isaae.    Her  song.    Fingal,  incensed  a^inst  Starne,  advances  swifblv,  and 

finds  him  conferring  with  the  Spirit  of  Lodin,  along  with  Swaran,*  his  son. 

He  encounters  the  latter,  and  disarms  him  ;  then  retraces  his  steps,  and 

urives,  about  day-break,  at  the  cave  of  Olvana,  who  was  so  affected  bv 

twog  the  shield  of  Swaran,  to  whom  she  was  attached,  that  death  ensued. 

Tbe  account  of  her  death  is  lost.    A  description  of  the  aerial  hall  of 

l^odm,  whither  she  ascended. 

^A  TALE  of  the  olden  time. 
Oenile  breeze  that  wanderest  unseen, 
And  bendest  the  thistles  round  Loira  of  storms ; 
Traveller  of  the  windy  glens,t 
^y  hast  thou  left  my  ear  so  soon  ? 
I  hear  no  noise  of  foaming  streams, 
No  sound  of  harp  from  the  bushy  mount.j: 
l^w  near  the  bard,  melodious  Malayin  ; 
fevive,  white-hand,  my  soul; 
«*8tore  his  spirit  to  the  bard. 


^  ^  Swartanf  Ghtelic,  Suaran,       i*  Qm\,  narrow- vales. 
+  Q«d.  oom,  stony-mount. 


G 
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I  look  to  Locblan  of  Taliant-men, 

To  the  darksome  waters  of  wavy  Tome, 
Where  the  kmg*  descends  from  the  western  main, 
From  a  storming,  roaring  sea.  , 

Fewt  are  the  gallant  yonths  of  the  monntains, 
Approaching  a  foreign  land. 

Stame  of  Lodin|  sent  a  canning  man 
To  hid  Fingal  to  a  nohles'  feast: 
The  king  remembered  the  gentle  maid;§ 
Resentment  moved  his  hand  to  his  spear. 

''  I  will  see  neither  Gt>rmal  nor  Stame : 
Death  hovers  like  a  dusky  shadow 
On  the  mind  of  the  faithless  chief. 
My  soul  forgets  not  the  orient  beam — 
The  white-armed  feur  of  highest  praise.  || 
Instantly  from  my  presence,  son  of  Lodin. 
To  me  his  words  are  as  a  blast. 
That  lifts  and  leaves  the  shrubs, 
In  a  tranquil,  murky  vale. 

''  Mac-Roine  of  sharp  deadly-anns; 
Cromaglds  of  iron  shields; 
Strumore  who  ever  dwelt 
In  the  battle's  dusky  robe; 
Cormarr  of  stoutest  ship. 
Which  cuts  her  way  through  waves. 
Fearless  as  an  aerial  fire 
Through  a  gloomy  array  of  clouds; 
Rise  quickly,  children  of  heroes, 
In  the  sea-bound  stranger  land. 
Let  every  man  behold  his  shield. 
Like  Trenmore,  the  ruler  of  hosts. 
^  Thou  that  dwellest  among  the  harps. 
Spotted  shield,  come  to  my  hand, 

*  Fingal.        i"  Gael,  unnumerous.        X  i.e.  son  of  Lodin. 
§  Aganecca.    See  Fingal,  Duan  iii. 

II  i.e»  praise-worthy  qualities. 
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And  backward  turn  this  flood. 
Or  lie  beside  me  under  ground.' " 

They  straight  rose  angry  round  the  king; 
All  seized  with  rage  their  spears. 
Their  eyes  were  flaming;  naught  they  spoke; 
l^eir  spirits  rising  high. 
On  shields  soon  clanged  the  swords; 
They  all  betook  them  to  the  hills. 
In  dusky  twilight  stood  the  men, 
On  the  gloomy  heights  of  night, 
^pleading  the  murmurs  of  low-hunmied  songs 
On  the  fresh  mountain  breeze. 

The  full  moon  slowly  rose  from  waves: 
In  gray  mail  comes  the  prince  of  warriors, 
Black*-haired  Mac-Roine  from  copsy  Cramo, 
^cellent  hunter  of  dark-brown  boars: 
(But  his  delight  was  the  dun  vessel 
That  rose  on  the  sea  of  many  8hips,t 
'^hen  Tormad's  cavern  waked  the  woods, 
1^1  the  land  of  treacherous  foes,) 
I^auntless  was  the  soul  of  Duf. 
*'  Son  of  Comal,  shall  I  advance 
Through  night?  from  the  oft-struck  shield, 
Shall  I  closely  view  our  foes, 
WTio  silent  wait  for  shades? 
I^ochWs  pitiless,  merciless  king, 
^Id  Swaran,  strangers*  ferocious  foe, 
Both  yonder  pour  their  verses  forth 
*o  Lodin's  form  J  of  senseless  stone. 
»ut  not  in  vain  do  they  chant  their  spells 
To  Lodin,  adored  of  the  mighty  Gals. 
^  Mac-Roine,  chief,  should  not  return. 
His  modest  wife  dwells  lone, 
"here  meet  the  raging  mountain  streams 

*  Gael,  black.  f  i.e.  frequented  by  many  ships. 

X  Image. 
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Which  down  from  Cranlin  pour. 

The  place  is  snrroimded  bj  cams  and  steeps. 

Green  wood,  high  cliffs,  and  roaring  sea. 

My  son  beholds  the  birds  of  the  waves, 

As  he  roves  in  boyhood  through  the  hills. 

Give  the  head  of  the  boar  to  Kendone, 

And  tell  him  of  my  joy — ^not  vain — 

When  the  bristly  strength  of  the  mountains  roll^'*^ 

On  the  bine  boar-spear  in  I-tome. 

Tell  him  of  my  exploits  in  war; 

Tell  him  particularly  how  I  fell." 

"  Forgetful  of  my  mighty  fathers,* 
Have  not  I  come  over  the  sea; 
The  time  of  danger  was  their  time  to  smite. 
Not  timid  of  yore  were  they. 
The  evil  darkness  t  gathers  not 
Around  my  youthful  locks. 
Chief  of  rugged  Cramo-Craulin, 
Mine  be  the  night,  the  danger  mine." 

The  king  forthwith  advanced  his  steps 
Across  cold  Turor's  sounding  stream. 
That  hoarse  sent  down  its  sullen  noise 
Through  Gormal's  valley,  gray  with  fog. 
The  moon  was  shining  on  the  rocks. 
And  'midst  them  stood  a  comely  form, 
A  beauteous  form  with  long,  dark  locks; 
The  white-bosomed  maid  from  North  Lochlan. 
Many  and  unequal  were  her  steps : 
She  softly  hummed  a  broken  ode, 
And  idly  tossed  her  snowy  arm; 
Grief  in  her  soul,  she  mad. 

"  Gray-haired  Torkil  of  Tome, 
Dost  thou  wander  now  roimd  Lulan, 
Beside  the  shaded  cascade, 

*  Fingal  speaks.        +  fear. 
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h  thy  fieiy  dart  like  expiring  coals  ? 
ere  liaat  thoa  thy  remote  ahode, 
ather  of  daik-haired  Oivdna? 
ie  the  chief  of  stormy  Lolan 
>rtiiig  romid  the  swart  Cra-Lodin.* 
tken  night  has  closed  around  the  skies, 
on  hidest  the  moon  with  the  ornate  shield: 
lave  seen  her  dark  and  don; 
7  hair  reeemhled  meteors. 
on  glidest  away  like  receding  ships. 
!ij  hast  then  forgot  my  fear? 
ontless  king  of  hrindled  hoars^t 
)k  down  from  Lodin's  hall 
the  lonely  maid,  forlorn." 
'Who  art  thon  of  sweet  voice  in  shades?* 
3  quickly  turned  away. 
Vlio  art  thou  that  moumest  hy  night?* 
3  drew  into  the  sea-washed  cave. 
e  king  untied  her  hand, 
id  asked  benign  her  kin. 
Copkil  of  Tome,"  said  the  maid, 

ilesided  near  the  river  of  Lolan,  j 

Lolan  dwelt  the  valiant-man — 
-day  he  holds  the  fragrant  shell 

tawny-cheeked  Lodin's  hall.  1 

3  and  sea-borne  Stame  met 
combat,  among  the  hills. 
►ng  struggled  the  dark-eyed  chiefs, 
y  mighty  father  fell, 
lie-shielded  Torkil  of  Tome. 
"  On  the  side  of  Lulan's  rocky  mount,  j: 
7  arrow  had  pierced  a  roe-buck. 

*  Or,  the  Form,  or  Spirit  of  Lodin. 

f  ft.e.  whose  territories  contained  many  boars. 

i  Qael.  ctxuff,  a  steep,  rocky  momit. 
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As,  somewhat  glad,  I  gathered 
My  locks,  that  wandered  in  the  wind, 
I  heard  a  noise— my  eyes  were  np; 
My  timid  breast  heaved  high. 
I  hastened  to  hos^Htable  Lnlan, 
To  Torkil  of  plains  and  hills. 

^^  Who  is  it  but  Stame  the  king! 
His  red  eye  offered  love; 
But  grim  appeared  his  sable  brows 
Above  his  joyless  smile. 
*•  Where  is  my  feunous  father. 
The  lord  of  mountains,  great  in  war? — 
The  maid  is  left  among  her  foes, 
The  helpless  daughter  of  Torkil.' 

'^  He  seized  my  hand  and  raised  the  sail; 
He  cast  me  into  this  gloomy  cave. 
At  times  he  comes,  like  a  mist. 
And  lifts  before  me  my  fether  s  shield. 
A  pleasant  beam  doth  sometimes  pass 
The  cayem's  darksome,  dismal  door; 
Mac-Stame,  rover  of  the  hills, 
A  youth  my  soul  admires." 

"  White-handed  daughter  of  Lulan, 
Unhappy  virgin!"  Fingal  said, 
"  There  swims  a  vapour  streaked  with  fire 
On  thy  soul,  beloved  of  the  brave. 
View  not  the  moon  in  dun  attire. 
Nor  heaven  s  fires  on  waves : 
Around  thee  is  the  steel  of  warriors 
Who  may  soon  avenge  thy  wrongs. 
It  is  not  the  steel  of  the  feeble. 
Nor  the  wicked  souls  of  cruel  men. 
No  damsel  moans  in  our  halls, 
Nor  tosses  her  white  arms,  forlorn : 
Fair  are  they,  with  their  heavy  locks. 
As  they  play  on  the  harp  in  Selma. 
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Theie  18  not  the  voice  of  lamenting: 
"We  always  soften  at  the  song. 

*  *  •  •     "^ 

»  •  •  « 

The  king  immediately  adyanced 
ThioQ^  the  gloom  of  dnaky  hills, 
And  quickly  found  the  tree  of  Lodin, 
Bending  slowly  in  the  breeie. 
Three  stones  with  gray  moss  were  tiiere, 
Beside  which  flowed  %  repid  brook, 
•^boye,  like  a  half-extingoished  meteor, 
^as  Gm-Lodin,  in  mist  and  wind. 
^  phantom  looked  fixmi  on  high, 
^■^unonnded  with  donds  and  smoke. 
^  broken  voice  was  heard 
^^^led  with  the  noise  of  the  stream. 

^o  spoke  to  the  rathless  chiefs, 

^^o  stood  beside  a  leafless  oak, 

^^  Swaran  and  crael  Stame, 

^^  evil  foes  of  strangers  both. 

^ey  leaned  on  dark-brown  shields, 

^Hh  spears  clinched  tight  in  their  hands  ;* 

^^  wind  sounding  round  Stame  of  ships, 

-^d  lifting  his  black  hair. 
'^^ej  heard  the  noise  of  his  tread, 

"^^d  straight  arose  in  arms, 
-t'ell  the  nightly  rover,  Swaran," 

°*^^cme  said,  in  mighty  wrath; 
I'ake  thy  feither  s  shield  in  thy  hand, 

'^hich  is  hard  as  the  fissured  rock." 

^^^aran  quickly  threw  the  spear, 

^^  quivered  in  Lodin's  aged  tree. 

l^e  heroes  approacbed  each  other, 

^ith  blades  prepared  for  combat. 

J^etal  grated  on  metal; 

*  Gael./»fe. 
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Helmets  and  mails  resounded ; 
The  son  of  Lon*  cnt  the  noble  thongs; 
The  knobbjt  shield  fell  on  the  gronnd. 
The  king  restrained  his  hand  aloft, 
On  seeing  brave  Swaran  unarmed. 
He  wildly  rolled  his  eye,  in  rage, 
And  threw  his  weapon  on  the  earth. 
Then  slowly  stalked  away. 
Muttering  the  notes  of  a  song. 

Not  unseen  by  his  father  was  Swaran. 
Stame  turned  away  his  head. 
And  sternly  bent  his  sable  brows 
On  the  haughty  face  of  wrath. 
He  struck  the  tree  with  his  spear. 
And  withdrew  across  the  moor. 
Ea<jh  returned  by  a  separate  path 
To  Lochlan's  blue-armed  host. 
As  travel  two  foaming  streams 
Through  two  ravines,  on  a  showery  mount. 

To  Turor  returned  the  king. 
Now  fair  arose  the  eastern  beams. 
In  his  hand,  as  dawn  had  fled. 
Shone  sea-girt  Lochlan's  arms. 
Fair,  at  once,  from  the  hollow  rock, 
Came  Torkil's  daughter  of  manners  mild. 
Who  gathered  her  heavy  locks  from  wind. 
And  raised  her  voice  with  melody  of  chords. 
The  voice  of  hospitable  Lulan, 
The  dwelling  of  her  royal  sires. 

She  saw  the  arms  of  Stame; 
Gladness  kindled  in  her  soul: 
She  saw  the  shield  of  Swaran, 
And  turned  away  from  the  first  of  mankind. 
"Art  thou  fallen  in  thy  native  place, 

*  Fingal^s  sword,  so  called  from  Lon,  the  maker,      f  i.e.  bossy. 
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beloved  of  her  of  hundred  woes?  " 

«  •  «  « 

«  •  «  * 

I-tome*  tiiat  zisert  firom  the  deejv 
On  whoae  cddee  are  the  holts  of  night, 
I  see  the  moon  in  grief  and  gloom 
AoHHig  the  wares,  hehind  thy  woods. 
AhoTe  thee,  in  the  donds,  is  LocUn, 
In  the  palace  of  heroes  who  were. 
In  the  end  of  the  hall,  appears 
Bhe-flhielded  Lodin's  form ; 
He  se^ns  a  shadow  in  mist, 
Hii  ri^t  hand  on  scnnething  like  a  shield; 
Kb  left  hand  holds  a  brimming  shell, 
%  dieering  shell  of  princes  brare. 
"Ae  hall  of  ghosts  of  aspect  wan 
S^xhibitB  marks  of  hearen's  bolts. 
Aioimd  were  gathered  Lodin's  race. 
Both  modem  chiefs  and  valiant  men  of  old. 
He  leached  the  fragrant  shell  to  those 
^0  nL9hed  courageous  to  the  field; 
Between  him  and  the  cowards  rose 
The  knobby,  jaggy,  dark-brown  shield, 
^e  heaven's  darkened  moon; 
^  ft  meteor  setting  on  a  hilL 
^  a  rainbow  on  the  face  of  a  wave, 
-^Ted  the  maid  of  furest  hue. 

*  Iflle  of  Torne. 
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C  A-LOD  IN, 
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DUAN    11. 

SYNOPSIS. 

FiNGAL,  having  returned  to  bis  forces,  informs  them  of  tl 
enemy,  and  consults  with  the  chiefs  as  to  who  should 
advises  that  one  of  these  should  command,  according  t< 
He  is  seconded  by  Cromaglas,  hj  whose  advice  they 
augury.  Mao-Roine  is  chosen.  He  engages  the  enem^i 
returns  wounded.    His  el^;y  concluides  the  Duan. 

"Where  is  our  heroic  duef?" 
Brown-shielded  Duf  Mac-Roine  spoke; 
"What  mishap  has  detained  so  long 
The  young  beam  of  wavy  Selma?— - 
Is  he  I  yonder  see  the  king, 
Descending  beneath  the  wing  of  night? 
Now  mom  appears  on  Tome's  waves, 
And  the  sun  on  the  clouded  heights; 
Lift  quickly  before  me  your  bucklers, 
Great  warriors  of  the  absent  chief: 
He  must  never  fall  like  a  meteor, 
That  scarcely  leaves  a  trace  on  earth — 
That  is  he,  like  a  soaring  eagle 
Descending  from  on  high  in  wind- 
He  bears  the  spoils  of  the  foe. — 
My  soul,  O  king,  was  sad." 

"  The  enemies  are  drawing  nigh,* 
Advancing  like  billows  under  mist, 

*  Fingal  speaks. 
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Vf  bea  tlieir  foamy  hetvh  at  timea  a»  aean 

Over  amoke  and  vapour  dense. 

TUe  traveller  ahuddera  on  his  joiimey, 
Not  knowing  what  he  ongLt  to  do. 
SlitidJer  like  travellers  shall  not  we; 
Draw,  mighty  men,  your  blades. 
Shall  my  sword  arise  on  the  field. 
Or  Bhall  I  leave  the  victory  Ic  you?" 

"The  deeds  of  ancient  times,"  said  Duf, 
"To-day  come  under  view; 
Broad-shielded  Treaiuore  appeare 
Amongst  the  chiefs  who  were. 
Not  feeble  was  the  prince's  aoul; 
Hia  miad  was  never  perplexeiL 
"Offl  tlioir  hundred  heathy  vales, 
The  tribes  convened  in  Crona's  gleo : 
TLtic  uhiefij  beside  them  stood, 
Dispating  who  should  lead; 
Tbey  JiaJf  unsheathed  their  blades. 
Enraged  red  eyes  in  every  head. — 
Eiioh  stood  apart  beneath  the  grove. 
And  stifled  a  song  in  Lis  breast. 
"ty  sliould  they  yield  to  each  other? 
'I^ti  bthera  in  rank  had  been  equal. 
IiWunore  with  matchless  spear  waa  there; 
Majestle  in  his  youthful  looks; 
He  saw  the  enemy  advance, 
His  sonl  was  dimmed  with  grief. 
Iw  We  each  mighty  chief 
'■"  rule  the  host  by  turns. 
ItiBj  went,  but  worsted  returned 
*'»iB  the  field  of  conflict  6orce. 
liien  from  bis  mossy  rock, 
Heewnded  hlue-shielded  Trenmore: 
He  ruled  the  bands  with  skill, 
"le  invaders  yielded  in  the  contest. 
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Around  tlie  chief,  on  the  battle  field. 

The  warriors  flocked,  with  great  gladness ; 

Like  a  pleasant  gale  of  wind. 

The  voice  of  sorereignty  went  soffclj  from  Selma. 

Thenceforth  the  chieftains  only  led, 

Till  pressing  dangers  rose: 

That  W2U9  the  time  for  the  king 

To  end  the  contest  with  his  steel." 

"  Not  nnknown  indeed  to  ns," 
Sharp-sworded  Cromaglas  replied, 
^'  Are  the  customs  of  our  martial  sires. 
Who  then  shall  now  conmiand. 
While  the  mountain  king  is  by. 
Behold  those  mists  on  many  heights; 
Let  each  go  thither  with  his  shield: 
Some  ghost  will  come  through  gloom. 
And  teach  us  who  shall  lead." 

They  went,  and  each  assumed  a  height; 
The  ministrels  closely  marked  the  sounds. 
Louder  than  the  others'  omens, 
Rung  the  sable  boss  of  Duf, 
Who  straightway  lifts  his  shield  for  battle. 

With  murmurs  loud,  like  rivers  far, 
The  race  of  Tome  hither  moved. 
In  front  of  battle  Stame  stood. 
And  Swaran  from  the  land  of  storms. 
Each  warrior  looked  from  behind  his  dun  shield, 
Like  the  grim  prototype  of  Lodin's  stone,* 
When  he  looks  from  behind  the  moon. 
Darkened  under  a  load  on  high. 
And  hurls  his  bolts  through  night. 

By  Turor  met  the  combatants. 
Like  struggling  waves  upon  the  main: 
Thickly  fell  their  crashing  strokes, 

*  Stone-image,  i.  e.  Cra-Lodin. 
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While  death*  flew  o'er  the  battling  bands, 
Like  a  shower  of  massy  hail, 
Borne  on  by  rapid  wind; 

The  rofihing  tempest  like  thunder, 

^e  dark  sea  roaring  wild. 
Strife  of  gloomy  Tome, 

I  cannot  give  thy  wounds  to  song. 

For  thou  art  with  those  past  seasons, 

Which  to  my  sight  are  dim. 

Starne  boldly  led  on  his  host. 

And  tall  Swaran  his  wing  of  the  war. 

^ot  useless  was  thy  sword  in  the  conflict, 

^ao-Roine  from  the  Northern-land. 

Ix>ofalaii  fled  over  the  water  amain; 

^e  warlike  chiefis  were  astonished; 

^ey  rolled  their  eyes  in  amazement, 

When  their  people  fled  from  the  field. 
They  heard  the  trumpet  t  of  Fingal; 

The  sons  of  Alban  j:  returned  from  pursuit. 

J^f  any  a  warrior,  by  Turor  s  flood, 

^^^  fallen  dead  beneath  the  sword. 
CJhief  of  Cramo,"  said  the  king, 
Iff  ac-Roine,  hunter  of  dark  boars, 
**a*mle88  thou  dost  not  return, 
-*^ou  pouncing  eagle  fierce, 
"■^  or  this  shall  white-bosomed  Lanul 
"**^joice  by  her  own  river, 
^J^d.  Kendone,  young  son  of  thy  love, 
"^-s  he  wanders  on  Cramo's  plain." 
**  Culgdrm,"  the  valiant  man  replied, 
W'as  the  first  §  who  went  over  to  Alban;  || 
^ulgorm,  dark  rider  of  the  waves 
^^©^  the  curving  vales  of  the  brine. 

i.  e.  Deatihful  volleys  of  arrows. 
"T  Or,  horn,  Gael.  stoc.  X  -^1«  -4 '6a,  Albin. 

S  »-  e.  The  first  of  my  progenitors.  |i  Scotland, 
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The  hero  had  slain  his  brother: 

lie  left  his  dwelling  transmarine^ 

And  took  up  his  abode  on  Craulin's  heath. 

Amidst  the  solitude  of  rugged  hills. 

His  race  came  forth  in  their  times 

To  wars  and  combats  dire; 

They  came,  and  always  fell. 

My  worthy  fathers'  wound  is  mine, 

King  of  the  land  of  stormy  hills." 

He  drew  the  arrow  from  his  side; 
The  hero  fell  lifeless  on  the  ground; 
His  soul  departed  to  his  warlike  sires, 
To  follow  misty  forms  of  boars, 
In  tempestuous  islands  bleak. 
Upheld  by  the  wings  of  mighty  winds. 
The  warriors  stood  silent  around, 
Like  the  pillars  of  Lodin  at  Sliya, 
When  the  traveller  from  the  path  below 
Espies  them,  through  the  dusk  of  eve. 
And  thinks  they  are  some  ancients'  ghosts. 
Consulting  grave  of  dismal  war. 
The  night  came  down  on  Tome  dark; 
They  still  stood  round  him  sad. 
The  blasts  successive  whistling  shrill 
Through  every  warrior  s  hair. 
At  length  the  king  slowly  expressed 
The  thoughts  that  rose  within; 
He  called  for  Ullin,  the  harper  and  poet. 
And  bade  him  sing  the  chieftain's  dirge. 
"No  transient  flash  was  he, 
That  is  seen  and  straight  disappears; 
No  meteor,  quickly  lost. 
Was  the  mighty  lowly  laid : 
The  hero  resembled  a  sun 
That  long  illumes  the  land: 
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Beeall  his  warlike  fbre&thera 

From  tibeir  dwellings  in  by-gone  time." 
""Isle  of  Tome,"  said  the  l>aid, 

^That  riseet  high  from  wares, 

I  see  thj  distant  head  in  gloom. 

Amidst  tibe  haze  that  floats  around. 

From  thy  yaUejs  issued  chiefs 

Like  royal  eagles  strong  of  wing, 

The  race  of  sable-mailed  Culgdrm 

Who  dwell  in  Lodin's  atrial  mansion  gray. 
^^  In  spacious  Trome,  land*  of  winds. 

Arises  Luran's  stieamy  mount, 

Whose  hoary  head,  all  baret  of  wood, 

(yerhangs  a  nanow,  moory  vale. 

Therein,  by  gurgling  Cuio's  source, 

I>irelt  Bnrmar,  hunter  of  the  boar, 

Whoee  daughter  was  a  loyely  beam, 

White-boeomed  Strinan-done. 
^  Yarious  kings  of  noblest  chiefs, 

Various  chiefe  with  numerous  shields. 

Many  a  youth  with  heavy  locks, 

^ught  seaborne  Rurmar's  hall. 

To  wild  and  barren  Trome's  side  ^ 

THey  came,  to  woo  the  maid, 

XHe  charming  fair  who  aU  surpassed. 

Bixi  she  looked  careless  from  her  steps,  I 

H!igh-breasted  Strinan-done.  ■ 

^  If  on  the  heath  she  walked, 
■Mlore  white  than  cana  j:  was  her  form ; 
A^  on  the  surge-beat  shore, 
Than  the  drifted  foam  on  the  flood. 
-Her  lucid  eyes  resembled  stars; 
I-«ike  heaven's  bow  of  showers. 

Her  &ultless  features,  under  locks 

•ALisle.  fGaeLftoW, 

X  Cotton  grass,  or  eriophorum. 
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More  dark  than  a  driyen  cloud. 

Thou  didst  dwell  in  tlie  souls  of  heroes. 

Soft-handed  Strinan-done. 

^'  Culgorm  arrived  with  his  fleet, 
And  the  generous  Gargul-Swaran — 
The  brothers  from  martial  Tom6, 
To  woo  the  lovely  feur. 
She  saw  the  heroes  in  their  arms; 
Her  soul  approved  of  Culgorm. 
Mild  Rel-lochlan*  beheld  from  on  high 
The  beauteous  dame  of  whitest  breast, 
Tossing  her  smooth  and  snowy  arms. 
Blue-eyed  Strinan-done. 

^'The  wrathful  brothers  became  sullen; 
They  scowled  on  each  other  in  silence; 
The  fiery  warriors  turned  from  each  other; 
They  struck  their  shields  for  conflict. 
And  seized  the  hilts  of  their  weapons. 
They  quickly  engaged  in  combat. 
For  long-haired  Strinan-done. 

"Gargul-Swaran  fell  in  his  blood 
On  the  land  of  floods  and  cams. 
His  father  sent  young  Culgorm  to  sea, 
Afar  from  Tome  of  the  boars, 
To  wander  as  shifted  the  wind. 
On  heathy  Craulin's  spacious  plain. 
The  hero  took  up  his  abode. 
Nor  dwelt  the  chief  alone: 
The  charming  beam  was  there. 
The  far-famed  daughter  of  Trome, 
Fair  cheeked  Strinan-done. 

*i,e.  Star  o/LocMan,  probably  the  polar  star. 
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^'Jtt  tome  refleetioiiB,  in  which  the  hard,  on  account  of  the  transient  nature 
^  orery  otiier  thinff,  considers  posthumous  renown  only,  a  worthy  object 
w  ponoit;  he  describes  the  situation  of  the  two  bands,  tdteT  the  interment 
^Mafi.Roine.  Stame,  having  discovered  by  divination  that  he  could  not 
oyereome  Fingal  in  battle,  advises  Swaran  to  assassinate  him,  having  pre- 
^^'hf  recommended  his  own  conduct,  by  relating  the  stoiy  of  Gorman 
ud  FW.  Swaran  refuses;  whereupon  Stame  himself  undertakes  the 
■nteiprise.  But  Fingal  is  too  vigilant,  and  takes  Stame  prisoner.  He 
'""lunes  him  with  a  sharp  reprimand  for  his  craelty  and  treachery. 

Whence  have  sprung  the  things  that  are  ? 
And  whither  roll  the  passing  years  ?* 
Where  does  time  conceal  its  two  heads, 
In  dense,  impenetrable  gloom, 
Itfi  surface  marked  with  heroes'  deeds  alone  ? 
1  view  the  generations  gone ; 
The  past  appears  but  dim — 
As  objects  by  the  moon  s  faint  beams, 
^fleeted  from  a  distant  lake. 
I  see  indeed  the  thunderbolts  of  war ; 
°^^  there  the  immighty  joyless  dwell, 
AU  those  who  send  not  down  their  deeds 
^  fej,  succeeding  times. 

•^ou  that  dwellest  among  the  shields, 
^^t  comfortest  the  souls  of  the  brave ; 

Who  created  the  universe  ? 
.  And  what  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things  ? 
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Harp  of  showery  Cona 
Descend  from  thy  wonted  place: 
With  thy  three  voices  come  forthwith, 
And  quick  illume  the  past ; 
Display  the  forms  of  heroes  strong, 
Who  lived  in  days  remote. 

Stormy  mount  of  Tome, 
I  see  my  people  on  thy  side : 
Fingal  is  bending  gloomy 
Over  brave  Mac-Roine's  grave. 
Around  him  pace  the  chiefs, 
Choice  hunters  of  great,  fierce  boars. 
By  Turor,  lie  upon  the  heath, 
In  shades,  the  warriors  of  Lochlan's  king ; 
The  wrathful  kings,  on  cams  apart. 
Look  forward  £rom  behind  their  shields. 
And  mark  the  wandering  stars, 
That  brilliant  westward  move. 

Cru-Lodin  bent  from  on  high. 
Like  a  meteor  half  lost  in  clouds ; 
The  spirit  sending  forth  the  winds. 
Bestrewed  with  deathfiil  bolts. 
Truly  did  Stame  divine 
The  hero*  would  not  yield  in  fight. 

Thrice  he  struck  the  tree  in  wrath, 
Then  swiftly  hastened  to  his  son, 
Muttering  a  song  as  he  went. 
And  hearing  the  blast  in  his  hair. 
The  warriors  turned  from  each  other. 
Like  two  strong,  mountain  oaks. 
Each  yielding  to  the  wind, 
And  bending  over  a  brook  : 
Their  spreading  branches  shake  around, 
In  the  roaring  blast  from  below. 

♦  Fingal. 
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*-'  Annir,"  said  the  king  of  dark  lakes, 
^'  Was  a  fiie  of  the  olden  time, 
^Hio  poured  death  from  his  eyes 
In  the  shielded  strife  of  war. 
He  delighted  in  slaying  men ; 
Blood  was  grateful  as  a  summer  stream, 
When  it  bears  from  hi^  barren  rocks 
Great  joy  to  the  meadowy  vale. 
He  once  came  forth  from  Lugdrm 
To  attack  the  mighty  Gorman ; 
He  from  Urlor's  streamy  land, 
^0  dwelt  behind  the  shield. 

^'  Connan  had  come  with  his  sable  fleet 
"^0  Gormal  round  which  curye  the  wayes. 
He  saw  the  daughter  of  warlike  Annir, 
The  white-armed,  feiultless  Fina ! 
He  saw,  nor  idly  rolled  her  eye 
^  the  mariner  of  dark-blue  paths. 
^**6  departed  to  his  ship  by  night, 
^iining  like  the  moon,  through  the  vale. 
"^ir  betook  him  to  the  main ; 
*^6  invoked  a  propitious  wind : 
^^T  went  the  hero  alone ; 
^^tne  his  son  was  at  his  side. 
:*^^e  the  young-winged  eagle  of  Tome's, 
■^y  eye  observed  the  chief. 

'  We  came  to  roaring  Urlor. 
r^he  mighty  Gorman  marched  with  his  host 
J^6  engaged,  and  the  enemy  won. 
^  his  arms  my  father  stood,  enraged, 
C^^^d  lopped  the  saplings  with  his  sword ; 
^^^ving  them  down  in  violent  wrath. 
-jT^  Ud  and  red  was  his  eye. 
^  ^iearly  saw  his  soul ; 

^ose  through  the  shades  of  night, 
"^^^  seized  a  helmet  from  the  field, 
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With  a  shield  indented  by  haxd  strokes ; 

Then  sought  the  distant  foe. 

With  a  pointless  spear  in  my  hand. 

Valiant  Gorman  sat  on  a  rock, 

Beside  a  blazing  oak ; 

And  near,  beneath  a  tree, 

Was  beauteous  Fina  of  soft  eye. 

I  threw  the  broken  shield  before  her, 

And  softly  spoke  of  peace  : 

'  Beside  his  roaring  sea. 

The  mighty  Annir  lowly  lies. 

The  king  has  fallen  in  the  bootless  fight, 

And  Stame  is  raising  his  tomb. 

I  am  sent  hither  by  Lodin, 

To  the  fair  white-hand  of  mild-eye. 

To  seek  for  her  father  a  lock. 

To  be  laid  with  the  chief  in  earth. 

Thou,  O  king  of  Urlor  s  vale, 

Cease  the  war  and  sheath  thy  sword. 

That  he  may  obtain  the  savoury  shell 

From  the  dark-red  hand  of  Cru-Lodin.' 

"  The  maid  arose  in  tears. 
And  tore  a  lock  from  her  hair. 
Which  wandered  on  her  white  bosom. 
In  the  gently-blowing  breeze. 
Corman  gave  m6  a  shell. 
And  bade  me  rest,  with  joy. 
I  lay  close  by  him  on  the  heath. 
My  visage  hid  by  the  sable  helm. 
When  sleep  had  descended  on  the  foe, 
I  rose  like  a  stalking  ghost. 
And  pierced  tall  Gorman's  side, 
Thy  carcass,  Fina,  bent  my  spear ; 
Thy  breast  was  dyed  with  gore. 
Why  then,  daughter  of  ancient  heroes. 
Didst  thou  arouse  thy  brother's  wrath?' 
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"  Morning  rose ;  the  foe  departed, 

Like  mist  that  climhs  the  hills : 

Annir  stmck  his  bossy  shield, 

And  recalled  his  daring  son. 

I  came,  besmeared  with  blood ; 

Thrice  arose  the  hero's  shout, 

Like  a  blast  of  wind  that  bursts 

By  night  from  a  clouded  mount. 

Three  days  joy  went  round : 

We  laid  not  the  dead  in  a  grave. 

But  called  the  kites  of  heaven ; 

And  they  came  from  every  quarter 

To  feast  on  the  carrion  of  our  foe. 

Swaran,  Fingal  is  on  yonder  mount, 

Alone,  beneath  the  firmament  of  night : 

Thrust  thy  spear  into  his  side. 

And  let  Stame  rejoice  like  Annir." 
"  Son  of  Annir,"  said  generous  Swaran, 

*^  N^ever  will  I  kill  in  shades ; 

I  will  march  to  the  field  by  day, 

^ith  the  kites  on  the  wing  behind. 

^^y  should  a  mighty  man  use  guile  ? 

My  sister  too  forbids  me  to  go." 
Straightway  flamed  the  prince's  rage ; 

He  raised  on  high  his  spear ; 

■^rice  he  poised  it  in  his  hand ; 
^ut  he  shrunk  from  the  death  of  bis  son. 
^©  quickly  advanced  through  the  gloom, 
"o  Turor  s  stream,  beside  the  cave 
'^^erein  he  had  cast  the  daughter  of  Torkil, 
And  where  he  left  the  tempered  steel. 
^"-^  called  the  maid  of  Lulan's  chiefs ; 
ohe  was  in  the  clouds  with  Lodin. 

^^rath  swelled  in  the  warrior  s  heart. 
And  he  hied  o'er  the  moor  to  Fingal. 
^ne  king  reclined  upon  his  shield. 
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Alone,  without  a  thought  of  strife. 
Savage  hunter  of  dark-brown  boars, 
That  is  not  the  long-haired  white  hand : 
No  boy  on  fern  lies  there. 
By  Turor  s  noisy  stream. 
There  reposes  the  mighty 
Who  rises  to  mortal  strokes. 
Hunter  of  wild  shaggy  boars. 
Wake  not  the  terrible — ^withdraw. 

Stame  murmuring  advanced : 
Fingal  arose  in  arms. 
"  Who  art  thou,  son  of  night?" 
He  meanwhile  threw  the  spear—- 
Both  rushed  at  once  to  combat.— 
A  buckler  fell  upon  the  ground ; 
Cleft  it  lay  at  Stame's  side. 
And  himself  was  bound  to  an  oak. 

When  Fingal  knew  the  king  of  ships. 
He  turned  away  a  mournful  eye ; 
He  thought  of  da3rs  that  had  been. 
Like  noble  music  of  charming  songs, 
Before  him  moved  the  white-bosomed  maid. 
"  Thou  son  of  fierce  Annir  begone ; 
Betake  thee  to  shelly  Gormal : 
The  beams  of  the  past  arise ; 
I  remember  the  white-bosomed  maid. — 
King  of  bloodiest  sword,  begone ; 
Hasten  to  thy  troubled  hall — 
Thou  wicked  foe  of  my  love,  away ! 
Let  not  the  stranger  come  to  thee, 
O  thou  who  art  ever  base." 

A  tale  of  the  olden  time. 
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COVALA, 

A   DRAMATIC   POEM. 


SYNOPSIS. 


^OAi,  h&viog  gone  to  oppose  Cancalla,  left,  at  some  digtanee  from  the 
Keiie  of  action,  GoTala,*  irho  bad  conceived  a  strong  passion  for  him,  and 
"oUowed  him  from  Inudiore.  Having  defeated  Caracalla,  he  sent  Idllan 
Jo  iofonn  C!ovala  of  his  qieedj  retom.  Bnt  as  she  had  formerl  j  slighted 
Ma  (m  love,  he  told  her  that  Fingal  had  been  killed. 

^« poem  opens  with  a  dialogoe  between  Covala  and  the  daughters  of  Moni, 
^  clows  -with  the  former^s  dirge. 

THE  PERSONS. 
Fingal.  Covala. 

Derbagri^a. 

'I^HE  chase  is  past ;  no  sound  on  Ardven, 
Save  the  purling  noise  of  torrents, 
^ite-handed  daughter  of  Morni, 
Come  hither  from  the  banks  of  Crona : 
^t  the  night  come  on  with  music, 
^t  ua  rejoice  on  the  heights  of  Morven. 

Melulcoma. 

^t  is  night,  blue-eyed  maid ; 
^ky  night  from  behind  the  hills. 
^  We  seen  a  deer  on  the  mount 
°y  Crona's  slow  and  tranquil  stream  ; 
■^  bank  he  seemed,  in  the  twilight ; 
straight  he  darted  down  the  vale, 


*  Al.  Comala. 
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Around  his  antlers  was  a  meteor 
That  lightened  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
The  shades  of  men  deceased 
Were  dimly  seen  on  Crona's  clouds. 

DERSAGRiNA. 

These  things  are  signs  of  death ! 

The  king  of  swords  and  shields  has  fallen ! 

Arise,  Covala,  on  the  mount ; 

Gargul  has  prevailed  in  the  contest. 

Rise,  daughter  of  Samo,  and  weep ; 

The  youth  of  thy  lore  is  low : 

His  ghost  is  seen  on  the  hills ! 

Melulcoma. 

Covala  yonder  sits  alone  : 
Two  slender,  grizzled  dogs 
Snuff  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  often  shake  their  ears. 
Her  cheek  rests  on  her  fair  hand ; 
The  wind  lifting  her  locks. 
Her  blue  eye  glancing  mildly 
To  the  field  of  her  hero's  promise. 

Covala. 

Where  is  Fingal,  my  love. 

While  sable  night  is  closing  round  ? 

0  Carron,  stream  of  Carron, 
Why  do  I  see  thy  water  bloody  ? 

1  hear  no  sound  of  war — ^no  voice — 
Around  thy  winding  flood  and  cams. 
Has  the  .gallant  King  of  Morven  slept  ? 
Arise,  O  daughter  of  the  night ; 

Look  down  from  heaven's  clouds  : 
Rise  quickly,  that  I  may  behold 
The  feeble  gleaming  of  his  arms 
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Ch  tiid  field  of  hia  promue  from  the  panaii,* 

Or  tbou,  groen  meteor  of  death, 

That  lightened  onr,  departed  siiee. 

Come  with  thy  sounding  blaie  from  Ardven, 

And  show  me  my  brave  youth 

Lying  on  the  field,  I  in  team. 

Who  shall  protect  me' from  sorrow  ? 

Who  from  the  passion  of  my  foe  ? 

Long  may  Govala  look  in  tean 

^ore  8he  see  the  prince 

Jehiming  in  the  midst  of  his  host, 

Blight  as  morning  from  the  donds, 

^^  stormy  showers  depart. 

^t  miet  and  darkness  rest  on  Orona ; 
-^t  them  rest  on  the  path  of  the  king ; 
•conceal  now  from  my  eyes  his  steps ; 
^t  the  chief  be  remembered  no  more. 
*ie  warriors  are  without  a  leader ; 
^eir  steps  are  not  heard  around  his  sword. 
'  Carron,  stream  of  Carron, 
•^U  now  thy  waters  in  blood: 
^Q  captain  of  the  host  is  low. 

Gov  ALA, 

'Hio  has  fallen  on  Carron  s  bank, 
^  Son  of  the  gloom  of  cold  night  ? 
^ae  he  white  as  mountain  snow  ? 
*looming  as  the  bow  of  the  shower  ? 
^ere  his  locks  like  mist  on  the  hills, 
'- «at  slow  descends  on  sunny  knolls  ? 
''^as  he  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  ? 
^  fleet  as  the  deer  of  the  desert  vaJes  ? 

i. «.  where  he  promiMd  to  meet  me  after  the  pun.uit. 

II 
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IdAlak. 

Why  do  I  not  behold  his  lore 
Leaning  in  her  beauty  on  a  rock, 
Her  red  eye  in  tears  for  the  youth. 
Her  tresses  round  her  comely  cheek  ? 
Arise,  arise,  O  gentle  breeze, 
And  slowly  lift  her  heavy  locks ; 
That  I  may  see  her  smooth,  white  hand, 
And  her  cheek,  that  is  lovely  in  grief. 

COTALA. 

Has  Mac-Comal  fEdlen  on  the  field  ? 
Has  he,  chief  of  the  dismal  tale  ? — 
Thunders  that  move  on  the  dusky  hills. 
Ye  fire* winged  lightnings  of  the  skies, 
Covala  dreads  not  your  approach. 
Since  the  chief  has  fEtllen  into  shade. 
Tell,  O  thou  of  woful  tale, 
Is  the  shielded  hero  dead  ? 

lDi.LAN. 

His  host  is  now  dispersed  on  hills. 

To  hear  the  chiefs  commands  no  more ! 

Covala. 

Confusion  follow  thee  over  the  plain ;  • 
Danger  overtake  thee,  great  king : 
May  thy  steps  be  few  to  the  grave  ; 
Let  one  surviving  virgin  mourn ; 
Let  her  be  forlorn  like  Covala, 
Tearful  in  the  days  of  her  youth. 
Why  didst  thou  tell  to  me 
That  my  gallant  youth  had  fallen  ? 
I  would  still  expect  his  return ; 
I  would  see  him  on  crag  or  plain ; 
I  would  fancy  a  tree  was  my  chief. 
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ling  with  spoils  firom  the  battle ; 
Id  hear  his  horn  in  the  wind 
nindered  on  the  monntain's  side. 
;  I  were  oyer 

3  bank  of  Carron's  gentle  stream ; 
would  drop  my  eopions  tears 
Q  hero's  pallid  cheek. 

IdAlan. 

ero  is  not  on  the  bank ; 

athj  Ard  they  build  his  tomb. 

down,  O  moon,  from  the  peaceful  clouds ; 

ly  £Eunt  rays  illume  the  place, 

the  white-hand  may  see  her  loye, 

)  feeble  gleam  of  his  iron  mail. 

COYALA. 

lot,  ye  sons  of  the  graye, 

lot  my  belored  in  earth. 

ft  me  hunting  on  the  heights ; 

w  not  that  he  went  to  war. 

torn  by  night,"  said  the  chief ; 

)rne,  the  King  of  Morven  is  returned. 

not  tell,  O  gray-haired  sage 

dwellest  dark  in  the  hollow  rocks, 

the  valiant  chief  would  die  ? 

sawest  the  youth  in  his  blood, 

iidst  not  teU  the  grief  to  Covala. 

Melulcoma. 

t  noise  is  that  aboye  ? 
t  is  that  glittering  in  the  vale  ? 
comes  like  a  mighty  stream, 
n  gleams  beneath  the  full  moon 
rapid  mountain  floods  ? 


I 
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COVALA. 

Who  but  the  foe  of  Covala, 

The  son  of  the  king  of  the  world,  with  his  host. 

Shade  of  Fin,  on  clouds  reposing, 

Quick  shoot  down  Covala's  arrow ; 

Let  him  fall  like  a  hart  in  the  forest — 

It  is  Fin,  among  his  people's  ghosts ! 

Why  comest  thou,  my  beloved, 

To  gladden  and  terrify  me? 

FiNGAL. 

Sing,  ye  mouths  of  song ; 

Sing  the  battle  of  the  Carron : 

Gargul  and  his  host  have  fled  from  my  sword, 

Hare  fled  amain  from  the  field  of  pride. 

His  scattered  warriors  are  like  the  meteors 

That  array  the  spirits  of  night. 

When  they  yield  to  the  western  blaiit, 

And  the  dusky  forest  gleams  around. 

Hare  I  heard  a  voice  ?  or  is  it  the  breeze 

That  blows  from  the  winding  vale  ? — 

The  huntress  of  Ardven ! — is  it  she  ? 

The  white-handed  daughter  of  mighty  Samo  ? 

Look  down  from  thy  rock,  my  beloved ; 

Let  me  hear  thy  sweet  voice,  Covala. 

CoVALA. 

Lift  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  repose, 
Young  hero  who  obtained  my  love. 

FiNGAL. 

Come  thou  to  the  cave  of  my  repose : 
The  storm  is  past,  the  sun  shines  on  the  fields. 
Come,  O  maid,  to  the  cave  of  my  rest. 
Huntress  of  the  cold  desert  hills. 
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COVALA. 

imself,  returned  with  £Eune ! 
b  hand  of  my  brave  loye ! 
Q  lie  down  behind  him, 
my  spirit  has  recovered 
this  alarming  fear, 
the  harp,  and  raise  a  song, 
^ed  daughters  of  Momi. 

Dersagbena. 

i  has  slain  three  deer ; 
re  rises  high  in  the  wind. 
to  the  feast  of  the  gentle  maid, 
of  Morren  of  woody  hills. 

FiNGAL. 

^e  children  of  melody, 
orious  strife  of  the  Carron  ; 
e  white-armed  hmitress  rejoice, 
I  see  her  feast  on  Ardyen, 

Bards. 

)  Carron,  roll  thy  stream ; 

flow  down  to-day : 

rangers  of  lofty  words  have  fled ; 

steeds  are  seen  no  more. 

ider  land  now  spread  their  wings  ;* 

in  will  now  arise  in  peace, 

light  descend  in  joy  : 

oise  of  the  chase  will  be  heard ; 

iiields  will  rest  upon  their  wall, 

e  fight  with  the  invaders  who  come 

the  land  of  the  Northern  Gals, 

)ur  hands  be  red  with  the  blood  of  Lochlan* 

♦  Their  ea^leit'  wing? } 
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Roll,  O  Carron,  roll  thy  stream ; 

In  joy  flow  down  to-day : 

The  strangers  of  lofty  words  hare  fled. 

Melulcoma. 

Descend,  O  mist,  from  on  high ; 
Ye  moon-heams,  raise  aloft 
The  beauteous  damsel's  gentle  soul : 
Pale  she  lies,  against  the  rock  : 
Covala  is  breathless— cold.* 

FiNOAL. 

Is  the  daughter  of  Samo  lifeless. 
The  white-hand  I  greatly  loyed  ? — 
Meet  me,  Covala,  in  the  gloom. 
On  the  clouded  heath,  when  I  am  lone ; 
When  I  sit  by  the  mountain  torrent. 
Forlorn,  in  the  season  of  night ! 

IdAlan. 

Has  the  huntress  of  Ardren  failed  ? — 
O  why  did  I  alarm  the  maid ! — 
When  shall  I  see  the  white-hand  in  joy, 
Among  the  people,  at  the  chase ! — 

FiNGAL. 

Youth  of  darkest  hue  and  mind. 
Henceforth  thou  shalt  not  see  the  feast ; 
Thou  shalt  not  with  me  pursue  the  foe ; 
Thou  shalt  not  conquer  on  the  field. 
From  my  presence,  youth  of  darkest  mien.- 
Let  me  see  the  maid  in  her  rest ; 
Let  me  see  her  of  fairest  hue — 
Wan  is  my  departed  love ! 
The  cold  night  breeze  uplifts  her  locks, 

♦  Dead. 
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Eet  bow-flbring  somidiiig  in  the  wind  ; 
Hot  taow  was  broken  in  her  &11. 
Onae  the  blithesome  yiigin's  pnuse. 
The  ^nghter  of  sea-borne  Same ; 
Left  her  name  arise  on  heayen's  sighs ! 

Babds. 

Lo!  meteors  gleam  around  the  maid, 

ind  moon-beams  raise  aloft 

The  hrefy  £ur  one's  gentle  sonl ! 

On  the  dense-snnonnding  donds^ 

Aie  seen  the  j^hoets  of  heroes  gone, 

Hm  appears  the  dark-browed  Same, 

And  the  red-eyed  hero  ildaUan. 

When  shall  tib^  white-hand  arise  ? 

When  shall  her  voiee  be  heard? 

^damsels  will  seek  her  on  the  hill, 

Bnt  thejr  shall  not  find  the  fair. 

Thou  flhalt  dimly  appear  in  their  dreams. 

To  bheer  their  monmfbl  souls, 

Thy  Yoioe  shall  come  to  their  ears ; 

Their  minds  will  be  glad  in  the  sleep 

"^t  restores  the  fair  to  their  sight. 

1^!  meteors  gleam  around  the  maid, 

And  moon-b^uns  raise  aloft 

The  lovely  fair  one's  gentle  soul ! 
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CARRIC. 

A  POEM. 

SYNOPSIS. 

FiNOAL  returns  from  war,  and  demands  a  song.  Cronan  and  Min6na 
the  story  of  Silric  and  Binvel.  Fingal  sails  next  da^  for  Inishor* 
Gadul,  uie  son  and  successor  of  Samo.  On  coming  m  siff^i  of  G 
residence  of  that  prince,  they  ohserve  a  fire  on  its  top,  which  waf 
of  distress.  They  are  forced  to  land  at  a  distance,  and  |>a88  the 
the  shore.  Fingal,  going  during  the  night  to  view  Came,  encon 
spirit  of  Lodin,  who  came  to  assist  Frodal,  the  king  of  Sorcha, 
sieging  Carrie.  He  puts  Lodin  to  flight.  Next  morning,  he 
king  of  Sorcha^s  host,  and  disarms  their  leaden  Whereupon  on 
chief  *s  followers,  in  endeavouring  to  succour'  him,  is  discoveret 
young  woman  to  whom  he  was  attached.  Fingal  comforts  tl: 
They  all  feast  in  Carrie.  Ullin  sings  the  tale  of  Uonnal*  and  Ci 
part  of  which  is  lost.  On  the  fourth  day  thereafter,  Fingal  an( 
return  to  their  respective  countries. 

"  Hast  thou  left  the  blue  expanse  of  heaven. 
Light  benign  with  golden  locks  ? 
The  gates  of  the  night  are  opened  in  the  west, 
Where  is  the  palace  of  thy  repose. 
The  billows  slowly  gather  round, 
To  gaze  on  him  of  brightest  cheek, 
And  lift  with  awe  their  heads. 
As  they  see  thee  so  fair  in  thy  rest. 
They  withdraw  astonished  from  thy  side. 
Sleep  thou,  O  Sun,  in  thy  cave. 
And  return  from  thy  rest  with  joy. 
But  let  thousand  lights  be  raised  aloft 
To  the  charming  sound  of  fine-stringed  harps ; 
Awaken  gladness  in  the  wavy  hall : 
The  king  returns  victorious  with  his  host ; 

•  More  properly  Congal* 
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The  oonflict  of  Carron  is  hr  away, 
Lib  sounds  to  be  heard  no  more : 
Let  toneM  minstrels  raise  a  song ; 
The  heroic  chief  retnms  with  ^Eune." 

Soch  were  gentle  Ullin's  words 
When  the  king  retomed  from  war, 

And  heavy  hair  of  graceful  looks ; 

His  bloe  helm  round  the  hero's  head. 

Like  the  little  cloud  on  the  face  of  the  sun, 

Whm  he  moves  in  his  dun  attire,* 

Mihiting  but  half  his  light 

ffis  mighty  warriors  followed  the  king  ; 

The  feast  of  the  generous  shell  was  prepared ; 

Rn  tuned  to  the  melodious  train. 

And  asked  a  lay  from  chosen  bards. 

^  Faiy&med  Minstrels  of  Cona, 

Ye  bards  who  show  the  olden  time, 

To  whom  arise  upon  your  souls 

Our  bluoHsteeled  fathers'  dreadful  hosts ; 

*  *  *  * 

J  prefer  the  pleasure  of  grief,t 
^^e|  the  soft  dew  of  genial  spring, 
^^ch  moistens  the  boughs  of  the  oak, 
-^d  tender  foliage  appears. 
Raise  ye,  my  bards,  a  song : 
To-morrow  my  ship  shall  sail : 
^  go  through  the  blue-Tales  of  the  waves 
To  Carrie  of  brave  and  worthy  men, 
The  green  abode  of  generous  Samo, 
Thy  dwelling,  beloved  Covala ; 

^^ere  now  the  noble  Cadul§  spreadf>, 

*  Ii  eclipsed. 

i*  The  pleasure  felt  when  listening  to  a  tale  of  grief. 

t  Which  ii  like,  &C.  §  Al.  &tul. 
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With  pride,  his  feast  upon  the  field. 
Numerous  are  the  dark  boara  in  bis  wood : 
The  showeiy  grove  shall  hear  the  itduue." 

Ullin. 

Cronan,  son  of  pleasant  soonds, 
Mindna,  graceful  at  the  harp. 
Rehearse  the  tale  of  brown-haired  l^lric, 
To  please  the  king  of  hills  and  dales. 
Let  Binvel  fEur  appear, 
Like  a  rainbow  in  a  vale, 
When  it  shows  its  head  on  high, 
As  the  sun  is  setting  behind  tiie  hills, 
Behold  the  virgin,  king  of  ainns, 
With  feeble  voice,  she  sad. 

BiNVBL. 

My  love  is  of  the  mountain  race, 
Choice  hunter  of  the  tawny  deer ; 
His  hounds  are  panting  at  his  side. 
His  slender  bow-string  sounds  in  wind. 
Dost  thou  sit  beside  the  spring, 
Or  nigh  the  purling  stream  ? 
The  rushes  nod  beneath  the  blast ; 
The  mist  is  moving  on  the  hills ; 
Let  me  draw  near  my  love  unseen. 
And  behold  him  from  above. 
When  I  saw  the  youths  on  high, 
At  the  oak  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
(Thou  wast  then  returning  from  the  ohase,) 
Far  fairer  than  thy  men  wast  thou ! 

SiLRIC. 

What  sweet  voice  is  this  I  hear. 
The  grateful  voice  like  a  summer  gale  ? 
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.  not  beside  the  rushes, 
'  the  cool  fountain  of  tiie  rock, 
,  Binvel,  ha  away, 
)  to  battle  with  Fingal. 
dogs  are  not  at  my  side, 
more  do  I  tread  the  heathy  vales. 
)e  no  more  from  on  high 
}  charming  £Eur  on  the  field, 
ne,  by  the  meaudring  stream ; 
e  heaven's  arching  bow, 
'be  moon,  on  western  waves. 

BlNVBL. 

hon  art  gone,  O  Silric,  thou  art  gone, 
I  am  left  alone ! 
iiold  the  deer  on  the  height, 
none  to  chaae  them  from  the  grass ; 
''  fear  the  wind  no  more, 
heed  not  the  rustling  trees, 
hunter  is  far  from  the  grove ; 
3  now  in  the  field  of  tombs. 
igers,  children  of  the  waves, 
ire  the  hero  in  battle  ! 

Silric. 

Binvel,  I  should  fall, 
&itlifully  raise  thou  my  tomb, 
stones  and  a  heap  of  earth, 
emory  of  thy  beloved,  Binvel. 
n  the  hunter  sits  by  my  mound, 
ry,  with  food  in  his  hand ; 
hero,"  will  he  say,  "  rests  here, 
an  of  fame — ^no  tyro  he  in  war.** 
lember,  Binvel,  thy  warrior, 
in  the  narrow  house  of  death ! 
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BiNYBL. 

Well  will  I  remember  thee— 
My  mighty  Silric  will  fall ! 
Where,  my  love,  shall  I  be  found. 
Since  thou  shalt  not  return  ? 
I  will  wander  through  the  vales. 
When  the  sun  has  lowered  from  on  high ; 
I  will  walk,  forlorn  and  pale, 
Af&r  from  human  haunts ; 
I  will  view  thy  wonted  place  of  rest. 
When  returning  from  following  the  chase. 
^  Silric  will  surely  fall. 

But  I  will  remember  the  hero. 

'^  I  likewise  remember  the  chief," 
Said  the  king  of  high  woods  and  hills  : 
^'  He  consumed  the  battle,  in  his  wrath; 
But  now  I  see  him  not  at  the  chase. 
I  saw  him  once  upon  the  plains  : 
The  warrior  s  cheek  was  wan ; 
His  brow  was  dark ;  oft  heaved  his  breast, 
His  steps  were  towards  the  hills. 
I  see  him  not  among  the  chiefs, 
When  clanging  shields  resound. 
Does  he  lie  in  the  dark,  narrow  house, 
The  worthy  lord  of  dusky  hills  T' 

"  Cronan,"  aged  Ullin  said, 
''  Sing  the  mournful  song  of  Silric, 
When  he  returned  victorious  from  the  field, 
After  Binvel,  his  love,  was  low. 
He  leaned  against  her  gray  stone. 
While  he  thought  that  Binvel  lived. 
He  clearly  beheld  the  maid 
In  the  calm  glen,  and  fair  she  seemed. 

But  soon  the  figure  vanished : 
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sunbeams  left  the  fields ; 
I^er  aiiy  fonn  is  seen  no  more." 

SiLRIC. 

I  sit  beside  a  cool  fonntain 
On  the  top  of  the  windy  heights, 
One  tree  rustling  in  the  breeze  shore ; 
I>aik  waves  flj  over  the  heath. 
There  is  a  ripple  on  yonder  lake ; 
The  deer  descend  from  mount  to  plain : 

No  hunter,  with  slow  step,  is  seen : 

Tlie  desert  yale  is  still, 

Sad  is  my  sigh  and  sadder  my  mind : 

Would  that  I  coold  see  my  love, 

•^Atraj  npon  the  heathy  waste. 

Her  ringlets  floa4;ing  on  the  wind, 

Her  snowy  bosom  heaving  high. 

Her  bine  eye  full  for  her  friends, 

^^^onoeaied  by  the  mist  of  the  hills : 

'lee  would  I  comfort,  my  desired, 

-^d  bring  unto  thy  lather's  house. — 

^^t  is  it  she  I  spy  afar, 

^ke  a  beam  on  the  hill  of  heath  ? 

lAe  the  autumn  moon  when  full, 

^M  as  the  summer  sun  in  a  storm  ? 

^omest  thou,  maid  of  beautiful  locks, 

^er  rocks  and  mountains  to  me  ? — 

'^  eak,  noble  fair,  is  thy  voice, 

*Ae  reeds  with  wind  around  their  headi. 

BiNVBL. 

tiaa  my  }jqj^  returned  from  the  war  ? 
^ere,  my  beloved,  hast  thou  left  thy  friends  ? 
^  W  heard  of  thy  death  on  the  field ; 
^es,  and  my  soul  became  dark. 
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SiLBIC. 

I  am  returned,  meek-eyed  £ur,-^ 
I  alone  of  all  the  chiefs : 
They  will  never  more  be  seen ; 
I  haye  raised  the  tomb  of  each. 
Why  art  thou  here  alone, 
Solitary  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  ? 

BiNYEL. 

I  am  indeed  alone,  O  Klric ; 
Low  and  lone  in  the  wintiy-honse. 
Of  grief  for  my  beloved,  I  fell, 
O  Silric,  pale  into  the  grave ! 

SiLRIC. 

She  is  gone  like  a  shadow  under  wind, 
Like  mist  upon  a  dusky  heath ! 
Wilt  thou  not  stay,  Binvel,  thou  hant  ? 
Stay  and  see  my  tears,  I  sad. 
Fair,  Binvel,  is  thine  airy  form ! 
Fair  wast  thou  when  alive ! 

I  will  sit  by  the  cool  fountain, 
On  the  brow  of  the  hills  of  wind ; 
At  noon,  when  all  is  still. 
Do  thou,  beloved,  speak ; 
Come,  O  Binvel,  on  a  breeze- 
On  a  gale — ^through  the  copsy  hills ; 
Let  me  hear  thy  voice  as  thou  paasest, 
At  noon,  when  silence  reigns  around ! 

Amidst  joy  in  the  noble  hall, 
Thus  Cronan  raised  his  song. 
At  length  the  orient  morning  rose  ; 
Blue  rolled  on  shore  the  wave. 
The  king  soon  called  aboard  his  sails ; 
And  wind  came  hither  from  the  heights. 
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Now  slowly  Inishoro  ftroee, 

And  toweiy  Carrie,  seamen's  guide-* 

The  sign  of  distress  i^f^ieared  on  high. 

The  waming-fire,  with  sides  in  smoke ! 

The  king  straightway  smote  his  breast, 

And  qniekly  drew  the  ponderous  spear. 

He  saw  the  wind  had  fiillen  ^— > 
*  *  » 

B^  hair  disordered  on  his  back ; 
•N'ot  causeless  did  he  hold  his  peace. 
-Night  came  down  on  Roda's  waves ; 
The  sheltered  bay  received  the  ship. 

A  ledge  of  rocks  ran  along  the  shore ; 
W"ood  bent  over  the  noisy  waves, 
■^bove  was  the  circle*  of  Crn-Lodin, 
"-^^d  the  great  stones  of  many  virtues ; 
-^^low  was  a  narrow  pliun, 
^^ith  grass  and  trees,  beside  the  flood, 
-*^^^ee8  distom  by  rapid  wind 
^iEX>m  the  lofty  sides  of  ihe  hills, 
-^^^ond  were  blue-flowing  brooks. 
•*^er©  blew  a  gale  from  the  silent  main. 
A  fiame  was  raised  from  withered  oaks ; 
A  feast  was  spread  upon  the  heath. 
The  royal  hero's  soul  was  sad 
^'ot  dusky  Carrie's  valiant  lord. 

^e  waning  moon  at  length  arose ; 
And  deep  repose  possessed  the  band ; 
Their  helmets  gleaming  for  around  ; 
The  fire  began  to  lose  its  strength ; 
out  no  slumber  descended  on  the  king ; 
He  therefore  rose,  in  clanging  steeLt 
To  view  the  wavy  Carrie. 

The  distant  flame  had  lowered ; 

*  Or,  eave.    GJael.  crom.  f  Anns. 
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The  moon  was  red  in  the  east. 

A  blast  descended  from  the  hillsy 

With  a  human  figure  on  its  wings. 

It  was  the  dusky  form  of  Lodin, 

Who  came  to  his  own  place, 

With  his  airy  lance  in  his  hand. 

His  red  eye  appeared  a  meteor, 

His  Yoice  like  thunder  of  the  hills. 

When  heard  in  murky  gloom  from  &r. 

Fingal  raised  his  spear  in  night, 

And  thus  he  boldly  spoke : 

"  Thou  son  of  gloom,  retire ; 

Take  to  the  wind,  and  be  gone. 

Why,  thou  shade,  dost  thou  come  before  me, 

Thyself  as  airy  as  thine  arms  ? 

Do  I  fear  thy  sable  form. 

Spirit  of  the  circle  of  Lodin  ? 

Weak  is  thy  shield  of  subtile  cloud ; 

Thy  feeble  sword  like  fire  on  waves. 

The  blasts  scatter  them  asunder, 

And  thou  thyself  art  quickly  lost. 

Away,  dark  son  of  the  skies ; 

Call  thy  blast,  and  be  gone !" 

"  Wouldst  thou  drive  me  from  my  circle  ?' 
Said  the  horrid  voice,  of  hollow  sound : 
"  To  me  yield  mighty  hosts ; 
I  look  down  from  my  height  on  nations, 
And  they  become  ashes  before  me ; 
From  my  breath  come  blasts  of  death. 
I  go  forth  aloft  on  wind ; 
While  there  the  tempests  pour 
Around  my  cold,  pale  brow  of  gloom, 
Calm  is  my  dwelling  in  the  clouds ; 
Pleasant  are  the  great  fields  of  my  rest." 

"  Then  dwell  thou  in  thy  fields," 
Said  dauntless  Fingal,  sword  in  hand ; 
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■       i^  not— remember  Mac-Comal ; 
m      ^esk  art  tbou ;  great  is  mj  strength. 
m     ^^Hfe  I  ascended  from  the  hills 
m     ^o  thj  hall  on  the  tranquil  fields  ? 
I     Hh8  my  dread  spear  attacked, 
I     -I^x^  the  robe  of  the  skies,  the  spirit 

Of"  the  dark  prototype  of  Lodin's  stones  ?  * 
^Hiy  raisest  thou  so  grim  thy  brows  ? 
^^Vliy  brandishest  thy  spear  on  high  ? 
I   little  fear  thy  words,  thou  spectre ; 
I   neyer  fled  from  a  host ; 
-A.i3d  why  should  flee  from  a  phantomt 
'A'lae  formidable  king  of  Morven  ? 
^^^«!  he  knows,  if  he  be  not  blind, 
'X*lie  weakness  of  thine  arm  in  fight." 

"Flee  to  thy  land,"  replied  the  form, 
**Jlee  with  the  daA  wind — be  gone ! 
I^ftie  blasts  are  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  ; 
^'iie  eonrse  and  force  of  storms  is  mine ; 
^^hQ  king  of  Sorcha  is  my  son ; 
-H!«  bowB  to  my  image  on  high  ; 
His  anny  surrounds  great  Carrie, 
He  shall  gain  a  bloodless  victory, 
^ee  to  thine  own  land,  Mac-Comal, 
*^  feel,  to  thy  grief,  my  wrath/* 

He  lifted  high  bis  sable  lance, 
-And  sternly  bowed  his  lofty  head ; 
-Against  him  Fingal  fiercely  rushed, 
His  bright  blue  sword  in  his  hand, 
^e  son  of  dingy-cheeked  Lon. 
^e  gleaming  blade  shot  through  the  ghost, 
^  shadowy  spirit  of  gloomy  death. 
He  lost  his  form,  and  arose 
On  the  blustering  wind,  like  smoke 

*  Images  of  ttone.  f  Gael,  a  man  of  air. 
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Which  a  child  breaks  with  his  rod, 
On  a  hearth  of  noise  and  yapour. 

The  spirit  of  Lodin  shrieked. 
As  he  resumed  his  proper  form. 
The  Isles  of  Whales  heard  the  sonnd ; 
The  billows  stopped  their  course  with  fear ; 
Mac-Comal's  yaliant  heroes  rose ; 
All  quickly  grasped  their  spears. 
"  Where  is  he  ?"  said  they,  in  frowning  wrath, 
Each  armour  rattling  round  its  lord. 

The  moon  again  appeared ; 
The  first  of  men  returned  full-armed ; 
The  youths  forthwith  rejoiced ; 
Their  spirits  calmed  as  seas  from  storms. 
Ullin  raised  a  sprightly  air ; 
The  rocky  island  heard  the  music ; 
High  rose  the  flame  of  oaks ; 
He  told  them  tales  of  famous  men. 

But  Frodal  of  Sorcha  sat,  enraged. 
Beneath  a  tree,  on  the  grassy  hill ; 
His  army  round  Carrie  of  the  deer. 
While  he  surveys  the  walls  in  vain ; 
His  angry  mind  on  Cadul's  blood, 
Who  erst  had  vanquished  him  in  fight. 
In  Sorcha  when  reigned  Annir — 
The  father  of  Frodal  of  dark  waves — 
A  tempest  rose  upon  the  main ; 
Frodal  landed  on  the  spacious  isle. 
Three  days  a  plenteous  feast  was  spread 
In  warlike  Same's  hospitable  hall. 
He  saw  the  soft-eyed  dame, 
Fair  Covala  of  beauteous  hair, 
And  loved  her  with  the  love  of  youth. 
He  came  towards  her  like  a  fire : 
Between  Frodal  and  the  noble  white  hand. 
Rose  Cadul,  and  great  was  he. 
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Strife  kindled  among  the  people ; 
Brave  Frodal  was  bound  with  a  thong. 
Thiee  da^s  he  pined  alone- 
Shut  np-— in  galling  bonds. 
On  the  fourth,  the  sea-borne  8arao 
Sent  the  yaliant  warrior  home. 
Reyenge  bedimmed  the  hero's  soul ; 
The  rage  of  his  wrath  flamed  against  Cadul. 
MHien  Annir's  stone  of  fame  was  reared,* 
Angiy  Frodal  came  with  his  ho8t.t 
They  contended  round  smoking  Carrie, 
The  walls  of  potent  8amo. 

^ow  morning  rose  on  the  billowy  isle ; 
Fredal  struck  his  shield  with  steel ; 
His  warriors  started  at  the  sound. 
Tliey  quickly  turned  their  sight 
To  the  hoary  sea  of  many  wa^ee ; 
They  descried  Fingal  in  his  strength ; 
The  noble  Tubar  thus  began : 
^^  ^0  is  that  like  a  stag  of  the  desert, 
^ith  all  his  antlered  herd  behind  ? 
That,  Frodal,  is  a  dauntless  foe : 
A  see  his  adverse  J  spear. 
That  is  the  valiant  king  of  Morven, 

The  formidable  chief  Mac-Comal. 

His  feats  in  LochlaD§  are  well  known ; 

^tt  the  lofty  hall  by  the  eastern  sea, 

He  shed  the  haughty  blood  of  heroes. 

^all  I  seek  peace  from  the  first  of  the  mighty  < 

His  sword  is  like  a  bolt  of  heaven." 
"  Ignoble  man,  of  feeble  arm," 

The  martial  Frodal  said,  in  wrath, 

"  Shall  my  youth  pass  away  in  oblivion  ? 

^  ^  *•  When  Annir  waa  dead.  t  Gael,  strengtli. 

+  ^.  A  spear  with  the  point  forward, 
s  More  correctly,  Lochland. 
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I^all  I  submit  before  my  time  ? 
Shall  I  yield  before  I  have  conquered. 
Foolish,  worthless  chief  of  Tora  ? 
Why  should  the  people  of  Sorcha  say, 
*  Frodal  went  forth  like  a  meteor, 
But  his  fire  was  quickly  quenched : 
No  song  shall  be  heard  of  him*  ? 
Tubar,  I  will  never  yield  while  I  live ; 
Glory  like  a  great  light  shall  surround  me ; 
I  will  never  yield  till  I  fall  into  darkness. 
Chief  of  cold-streamed  Tora." 

He  straight  advanced  with  all  his  strength ; 
But  soon  they  met  a  rock ; 
Firm  stood  Fingal  the  victorious ; 
They  fled  worsted  from  his  sword. 
Nor  fled  they  safely  from  his  arm : 
His  lance  was  swift  in  the  pursuit. 
The  field  was  covered  with  the  fallen ; 
The  survivors  gained  a  stormy  height. 

In  silence  Frodal  saw  their  flight ; 
His  heart  was  swelled  with  furious  rage ; 
He  turned  his  fiery  eye  in  gloom. 
And  called  the  worthy  Tubar. 
"  Tubar,  my  host  has  fled ; 
I  am  without  strength  or  glory ; 
Let  me  fight  the  king  in  combat ; . 
My  soul  bums  fierce  with  wrath. 
Send  a  bard  to  call  him  to  the  conflict. 
Speak  not  against  my  wish. 
But,  Tubar,  a  modest  maid  I  love — 
A  youthful  branch — with  all  my  soul. 
She  dwells  by  the  stream  of  Tane, 
The  daughter  of  Herman,  of  fairest  form, 
Soft-eyed,  admirable  Uta, 
She  feared  Covala,  who  is  dead,* 

*  Gael,  cold. 
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And  moumfdl  heayed  a  secret  sigh 

^%n  I  raised  aloft  mj  sails. 

TqU  Uta  of  the  fine-stringed  lyre 

•Hiat  mj  soul  was  full  of  the  fiur." 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  chief, 
As  lie  bound  on  his  side  the  shield. 
The  sigh  of  sweet  Uta  was  near ; 
She  had  followed  the  hero  from  for, 
With  the  armour  and  weapons  of  a  youth. 
She  secretly  eyed  the  valiant-man, 
Olancing  sadly  from  her  helm ; 
She  saw  the  bard  depart, 
-^nd  liraightway  dropped  her  spear ; 
Her  hair  was  waving  in  the  wind ; 
Her  white  breajst  heaved  with  sighs. 
Looking  up  to  the  king  of  ships, 
She  began  three  times,  and  failed. 
Fingal  heard  the  bard's  request, 
And  quickly  came  in  arms. 
His  spear  (in  danger  never  slow) 
And  bis  sword  soon  gleamed  in  strife. 
He  struck  a  vigorous  blow ; 
Intrepid  Fordal  lost  his  shield. 
^^en  bis  side  appeared  without  defence, 
Death  fell  upon  the  prince's  mind.* 
I^arkness  straightway  gathered  round 

The  soul  of  soft-eyed  Uta; 

Tears  flowed  down  her  polished  cheeks; 

She  hied  to  the  warrior  with  her  shield. 

^ut  an  oak  met  her  steps  as  she  went ; 

-^d  she  fell  on  her  white  arm. 

Ber  helmet  flew  upon  the  earth ; 

"er  snowy  bosom  heaved  to  sight; 

"^^^  locks  on  earth,  she  sad  distressed. 

•  Gael,  smaointetij  thoughts. 
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Compassion  rose  in  FingaTs  aonl 
For  the  tender  maid  of  whitest  hand; 
He  stayed  the  uplifted  sword; 
The  king  of  arms  shed  tears. 

"  Chief  of  Sorcha  of  noisj  flood," 
As  he  raised  his  troubled  yoioe, 
'^  Thou  needst  not  fear  my  steel  to-day ; 
There  never  was  blood  on  my  blade. 
When  the  adversary  yielded  in  fight, 
Let  all  thy  people's  souls  be  glad. 
Beside  thy  country^s  ocean  streams. 
Do  thou  too,  beauteous  fair,  rejoice. 
Why  should  the  valiant  youth  be  shun. 
The  king  of  Sorcha  of  swelling  floods." 

Frodal  heard  the  hero's  words; 
He  saw  the  gentle  maid  arise; 
They  stood  in  their  grace  on  the  heath, 
In  pleasing  silence  both; 
Like  two  young  trees  in  bloom  and  green. 
Upon  a  sheltered  meadoVs  verge, 
When  vernal  dew  drops  from  their  boughs, 
And  all  the  winds  are  hushed  afar. 

"Daughter  of  Herman  from  the  land  of  wave 
The  gallant  Frodal  soon  began, 
"  Why  earnest  hither  in  thy  beauty. 
To  behold  me  disarmed  on  the  ground? — 
But  I  was  disarmed  by  the  mighty. 
Faultless  maid  of  soft  bright  eye : 
Not  weakness,  fair  one,  overcame 
The  son  of  strong-handed  Annir. 
Fierce  and  great,  O  king,  art  thou 
In  conflict  and  the  strife  of  spears; 
But  mild  art  thou  in  peace : 
Like  the  sun  on  dewy  fields, 
When  flowerets  lift  their  heads, 
And  zephyrs  shake  their  wings, 
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^>  Would  that  thott  wert  ov6r 

^^  festiye  Sorcha  of  harps, 

-^hat  Soicha's  future  chiefs  might  eee 

-vhine  amis,  when  on  the  field  they  joy! 

^ej  would  exult  in  the  glory  of  their  sire, 

*^o  Iiad  seen  in  battle*  Morven's  king!" 
^  Son  of  Anuir,"  the  king  replied, 
Putore  times  shall  hear  our  praise; 
^^en  warriors  are  firm  in  strife, 
^hen  rieies  the  applauding  song. 
If  they  attack  a  feeble  foe, 
Or  wretched  blood  bestain  their  blades. 
The  bards  wiU  neyer  raise  their  song. 
Strangers  come  to  build  a  tower. 
And  throw  their  ashes  oyer  hand; 
^me  rusted  swords  appear  in  dust; 
One,  bending  forward,  says, 

^e  arms  belonged  to  heroes  gone ; 
We  nerer  heard  their  praise  in  song.' 
Oome  thou,  O  Frodal,  o'er  the  hill. 
And  feast  with  wavy  Carrie's  chief; 
Oome  thou  too,  dark-haired  fair, 
Love  of  the  hero  of  the  north. 
^ome  ye  to  the  warriors'  feast, 
And  let  your  faces  brighten  with  joy." 
•^ith  spear  in  hand  and  graceful  step, 
^ingal  strode  across  the  heath. 
*-^^  doors  of  famous  Carrie  opened; 
^^y  found  a  feast  with  generous  shells. 
-*^e  charming  sounds  of  melody  arose; 
^^d  gladness  filled  the  noble  hall; 
Ruin's  tuneful  voice  was  heard, 
Aid  sea-washed  Selma's  lyre, 
^h  was  joyful  at  his  side: 
^h©  sought  a  mournful  song  of  grief, 

*  Fought  with. 
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And  tears  bedimmed  her  shining  eye 
When  spoke,  in  tragic  strains,  Crimore, 
The  daughter  of  sharp-sworded  Ronyald 
Who  dwelt  by  the  river  Locha. 
Though  long,  delightful  was  the  song, 
And  it  gladdened  the  noble*  maid. 

Crimore. 

Who  comes  so  silent  from  the  hill. 

Like  a  western  cloud  with  sunbeams  tinged  ? 

Who,  that  has  a  voice  so  soft — 

So  loud  as  mountain  wind, 

And  sweet  as  Carril's  slender  lyre  ? 

It  is  my  hero  in  his  arms, 

The  valiant  chief — ^he  sad. 

Dark  is  the  mien  of  thy  brow-— 

Does  royal  Fingal  live? 

Why,  Connal,  is  this  gloomy  grief? 

CONNAL. 

The  monarch  lives;  but  from  the  chase 

His  heroes  come  like  brilliant  lights, 

The  sun  ou  shields  of  rustless  boss; 

Himself  appears  a  dazzling  beam ! 

How  loud  the  shouts  of  yonder  youths ! 

The  strife  of  arms  is  nigh: 

To-morrow  Dargo  hither  comes, 

To  fight  with  the  royal  race. 

The  sons  of  kings  of  brightest  steel, 

A  dreadful  race  of  wounds  and  victories ! 

Crimore. 

Yes,  Connal :  I  beheld  his  sails, 
So  broad  as  hoary  mist  on  waves; 

*  This  word  is  to  be  understood  in  its  best  lense  throughout. 
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SI 

^^  Was  their  progress  to  the  shore; 

^^^  great  is  sea-borne  Dargo's  host ! 

CONNAL. 

find  on  my  side  thy  Other's  shield, 
*  fe«  iron,  bossy  shield  of  Ronvald, 
^  <i6  shield  like  the  fiill-orbed  moon, 
^^lien  she  travels  troubled  through  the  sky, 
■^f  dun  and  sable  hue. 

Crihgre. 

I  bind  on  thy  side  the  shield, 
^*liat  protected  not  the  valiant  chief 
V^ho  fell  by  Connar  on  the  field. 
^ou  too,  Connal,  mayst  £eJ1. 

CoNNAL. 

Perhaps  I  shall;  but  raise  my  tomb, 
^^loved  Crimore.     Let  a  gray  cam 
Vnd  a  heap  of  earth,  beside  the  waves, 
!^^nd  down  my  name  and  fame  through  time. 
^nd  thou  thy  red  eyelids  in  tears 
^lom  the  edge  of  the  rock,  o'er  my  grave. 
^eat  thou  thy  beauteous  breast  in  grief, 
^nd  after  me  preserve  my  fame. 
I^ough  thou  art  fairer  than  the  sun; 
■--«ike  a  mountain  gale  thy  charming  voice ; 
I  must  not  here  remain; 
^aise  thou  hereafter  my  renown.* 

Crimore. 

Rather  give  me  those  shining  arms, 
*te  keen,  blue  sword,  and  spear  of  steel. 
^t  me  forthwith  encounter  Dargo, 
lo  succour  my  beloved  in  war. 

*  t.  e.  My  cam,  or  monument. 
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Farewell  ye  bills  of  Ardven; 
Ye  an  tiered  deer,  and  rocky  streams: 
We  shall  never  return  from  the  battle: 
Our  tombs  will  rise  afar. 

»  *  *  * 

»  *  *  * 

Three  days  continued  the  feast; 
On  the  fourth,  each  spread  his  sails. 
Wind  blew  strongly  from  the  north; 
Fingal  steered  for  his  native  land, 
For  woody  Morven's  lofty  towers. 
The  dark  Cru-Lodin  sat  on  a  cloud, 
Behind  Frodal,  on  the  haunt  of  waves. 
And  filled  with  a  favourable  breeze 
His  white  sails  on  the  face  of  the  main; 
The  spirit  still  thought  of  his  wound. 
And  dreaded  the  hand  of  the  king. 


GAR  ON, 

A  POEM. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Address  to  Malavin.  Fingal  returns  from  an  engagement  witi 
mans.  CleBamore — ^his  uncle,  and  &ther  of  Gbtron — relates 
tares  at  Balclyde,  where  he  married  Mona,  Garon*B  mother, 
soon  after  his  birth.  A  prodigy.  Fingal  arms  his  warriors.  * 
chief  of  some  tribe  between  the  walls,  coming  to  revenffe  the 
Balclyde  by  Comal,  lands  with  a  hostile  band  near  Selma,  V 
with  a  friendly  message,  which  is  disregarded. 

The  original  account  of  the  tragic  catastrophe  has  been  lost, 
address  to  the  sun,  which  concluded  the  poem,  is  still  extant  ii 

A  tale  of  the  olden  time; 
The  deeds  of  days*  gone  by. 

*  Gael,  days  of  yeart. 
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^  nolde  of  thy  direntti,  ()  Ii«ilrm 
*^V  m\itnU  tno  of  ili©  tm«t^ 
^otf  ^lie  rttfiiltnir  W(hhI*  of  ultiMty  (brtiiAllAr  1 
^i  Is  li«i  noutid  Ui  Owlnn'ii  «i.r. 
M  thou  l»^lial(t,  Mr  MAlnvItu 
^0  ^iw^rlnit  t^Hik  wlilt  hentlt-cliMl  \\(?m\, 
1^  Ar  ire^  Wtidlnir  fVnm  li«  fnco? 

i^mm  iir©  tetid^ir  tallcty  flowprts 
il  ^hdke  their  Mr  heAcLi  iti  tlii»  wIikI; 
^  ii9  uhle  (ire  thintlos  |rmy« 
ich  Hlowly  lone  their  henrrfn  with  ti/irn. 
1 9kit)e^  Imlf-etmk  In  earth, 
"wr  their  mtmy  he(itl». 
(l^r  ttrold  the  pliiee 
br  whieh  the  ehlefe  Are  luldt 
ttiry,  |fho«tly,  gloomy  form 
rpp  pjowlv  roimil  their  t^mh. 
jitiop.  ^titln  MaIavIu, 
tliorp  in  ilupt  hoRide  the  wavop. 
i  tnlf»  nf  thn  fililmi  time; 
'  «lnpilf»  ot  iIavb  ^me  hy. 
Vlu»  IP  til  At  fnim  PtfAii^r  I  Ami, 
\\\  iUnxiHMuU  tioAr  lilm  under  nrntP, 
>  funheAmp  p<)tiring  rtmnd  hin  hnnd, 
Incks  eotttending  with  the  wintlj 
'  t'oimtenAnee  «idw»idew  tt»  peiw^ej 
Pftim,  O  kUift^  A*i  eve  wrene, 
m  Inokff  the  »nn  thrtntifh  wpptnrn  \\wu\» 
tmnqtttl  *«treAmp  (»f  (^»nAP  iflen. 
w  1b  he  hut  ntihln  MAe-(  ttmml — 
wiio  king,  of  virtues  greAt^— 
folding  hlff  ttAtivo  ntnntttAiuft  grAnd, 
i<ii  Ins  fAultlewp  liAOtlw  Arotind  ^ 
^ftifK^  A  «hotit,**  KAitl  A  hoAry  liAnl ; 

*  TliP  Moi^e  Hiut  the  wimil  rpiiilml. 
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^^  The  foe  have  fled  dismayed. 
The  sons  of  the  land  hi  from  the  west. 
The  king  of  the  halls*  of  shields  is  sad; 
He  rolls,  chagrined,  his  angiy  eye. 
And  draws  his  fathers'  sword." 
*'*'  The  children  of  the  distant  land 
Have  fled  the  field  of  hardy  deeds." 
Thus  arose  the  voice  of  hards. 
Who  came  to  sea-washed  Selma's  hall. 
A  thousand  lights  humed  round  the  height, 
Diffusing  brightness  through  the  host; 
The  feast  was  spread  in  the  lofty  hall. 
And  night  with  gladness  quickly  came. 

"  Where  is  the  noble  Clesamore?" 
Said  Fingal  of  graceful  locks; 
"Where,  during  the  joy  of  the  brave. 
Is  the  brother  of  matchless  Muma? 
Dark  and  dreary  pass  his  days, 
In  the  showery  vale  round  Loira. 
Lo!  that  is  he  who  comes  from  the  hills, 
Like  a  proud,  unbridled  steed. 
When  the  herd  is  grazing  afar, 
And  he  snuffs  the  tainted  breeze. — 
All  hail  to  worthy  Clesamore! 
Why  so  long  from  festive  Selma?" 

"  Returns  the  king,"  the  chief  replied, 
"  To  the  hills  of  the  deer  with  glory? 
Like  that  of  Comal  of  bridled  horses. 
Is  thy  renown  in  the  strife  of  shields. 
Often  have  we  crossed  the  Carron 
To  the  swart-faced  stranger st  land; 
Nor  returned  without  blood  on  our  shields'; 
The  martial  chiefs  did  not  rejoice. 
But  why  do  I  mind  those  times  of  war. 
When  my  locks  are  become  so  gray? 

*  Al.  land.  f  The  Roman's. 
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more  will  know  my  hand; 
r  are  my  spear  and  shield, 
gladness  mi^t  return  to  me, 
Irst  beheld  the  maid, 
strangers'  ^owy-breafit, 
%y  the  delight  of  men; 
air  with  hazel  eyes  V 
the  king  softly  said, 
le  story  of  the  maid, 
cloud  the  fulgid  sun, 
rrow  dims  thy  soul, 
e  thy  thoughts,  O  hero, 
aring  Loira. 
the  grief  of  thy  youth, 
me  that  saddens  thine  age.* 
t  days  peace  prevailed,* 
Olesamore  began. 
vessel,  I  came  to  Balclyde* 
ers  and  curving  walls, 
id  driven  my  white  sails 
n  on  Clyde's  stiU  etream.t 
there  was  feasting  and  joy 
e  Rurmar's  hall. 
)rightly  Snowy-breast, 
irgin  Mona. 
he  shell  went  round; 
Rurmar  gave  the  maid, 
resembled  foaming  waves; 
e  guiding-star  of  men; 
Q  raven  were  her  locks; 
30US  than  her  locks  her  mind, 
ny  passion  for  the  fair, 
»f  the  graceful  steps, 
iger  chief  appeared, 
10  came  in  suit  of  Mona; 

f  Clyde.  t  The  still  part  of  the  Clyde. 
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He  spoke  insulting  words, 

And  half  unsheathed  his  hlade. 

'  Where  is  the  ferocious  Comal, 

The  roYer  of  the  plainless  glens? 

Are  Comal  and  his  warriors  nigh, 

When  thou  art  so  impudent,  bold,  and  yain?' 

^  My  spirit,  chief,'  I  straight  replied, 

'  Elindles  wholly  of  itself ; 

Shielded  Clesamore  is  fearless 

Among  thousands,  though  fox  are  the  brave. 

Lofty,  stranger,  are  thy  words. 

And  I,  meanwhile,  alone; 

My  sword  is  trembling  to  its  point; 

It  longs  to  bend  my  arm. 

No  more  of  mighty  Comal, 

Son  of  the  vale  of  Clyde.' 

"  The  strength  and  wrath  of  youth  were  roused; 
We  engaged,  and  the  prince  was  slain. 
Balclyde  had  heard  us  on  the  banks; 
A  thousand  lances  glittered  round. 
I  fought;  the  strangers  overcame; 
I  quickly  leaped  into  the  flood. 
Spread  my  white  sails  on  the  sea, 
And  dashed  through  the  sable  waves. 
Hapless  Moua  came,  in  tears. 
And  bent  her  mourning  eyes  on  high; 
I  heard  her  voice,  bewailing,  shrill, 
And  often  turned  the  ship : 
The  current  and  east  wind  prevailed. 
I  have  never  seen  sweet  Clyde*  since  then, 
Nor  lovely  Mona  of  raven  locks. 
She  died  beside  the  river; 
For  I  saw  an  airy  form 
By  night,  and  knew  her  gait. 
On  the  edge  of  the  storm,  near  Loira: 

♦  Al.  Cloide. 
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'^ith  her  bow  like  the  slender  moon  Sruew 

-''hat  appears  in  a  hazy  sky, 

'^en  jBaky  snow  descends, 
-Ajid  all  the  world  is  still." 

*' Raise,  melodious  bards,  a  lay,* 
-*^he  peerless  Fingal  spoke, 

^  -ind  sing  the  praise  of  unhappy  Mona, 
Wlo  sleeps  in  the  dust  of  the  hills. 
Sofitlj  call  her  soul  with  song 
Xo  the  land  of  spreading  clouds; 
Hiet  her  graceful  steps  moye  round  our  heighto 
^^ith  Morven  s  gladsome  dames, 
^I^e  sonbeams  of  days  gone  by, 
Xhe  darlings  of  men  who  were. 
I  have  seen  the  walls  of  warlike  Balclyde, 
On  vhich  seldom  rises  a  human  yoice; 
Xhe  fire  had  raged  in  its  halls, 
To-day  without  mirth  of  youths  and  maids, 
Balclyde  had  sunk;  the  rill  was  turned 
By  the  fall  of  the  lofty  wall. 
There  were  thistles  shaking  in  the  wind, 

Wth  moaning  moss  around  the  towers; 

-And  in  his  window  lay  the  fox, 

Surrounded  with  waving  grass. 

*air  Mona's  dwelling  is  a  ruin; 

bloomy  are  its  spacious  halls. 

*fe,  ye  bards,  air  mournful  a, 

Wthe  wavy  domes  that  were. 

Their  mighty-men  are  long  in  dust; 

Soon  our  last  days  will  come. 

"  hy  shouldst  thou  build  a  hall  of  pomp, 

^n  of  many-winged  time? 

This  day  thou  lookest  from  thy  tower — 

The  next,  thou  liest  in  the  dust. 

*  ears  soon  paas,  with  resistless  speed, 

-^nd  the  blaat  of  the  desert  hills 
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Resounds  through  thine  abode, 
Now  mostly  fiEillen  to  the  ground. 
Ck)me,  surly  blast,  from  desert  hills: 
We  shall  be  fieunous  in  our  day, 
While  future  bards  will  know  my  name, 
And  celebrate  my  feats  in  war. 
Raise  the  song,  send  round  the  shell; 
Let  all  around  me  rejoice. 
When  thou  I  see  on  high  hast  failed — 
If  thou,  great  sun,  shalt  ever  £eu1 — 
If  now  thou  art,  in  time  to  fade. 
Like  Fingal  of  fleeting  days — 
So  lasting  as  thy  beams  my  fame." 

Thus  the  king  sustained  his  descant. 
In  the  days  of  those  of  noblest  deeds. 
A  thousand  orators*  inclined 
To  hear  the  lay  of  Fingal, 
Which  resembled  the  sounds  of  chords. 
When  wafted  on  a  soft  west  breeze. 
How  beauteous,  mighty  man,  was  thy  mind! 
Why  succeeded  Ossian  without  its  strength? 
But  thou,  O  father,  standest  alone! 
Who  equals  Selma's  king  of  many  virtues? 

The  night  passed  away  in  song; 
With  gladness  mom  arose; 
Hills  were  seen  over  gray-headed  waves. 
And  greatly  joyed  the  ocean  blue. 
The  billows  slowly  rolling  round 
The  naked  cliffs  that  rose  afar. 
A  mist  ascended  from  the  loch, 
The  figure  of  an  aged  man. 
But  he  travelled  not  as  men; 
Nor  came  the  huge  form  by  steps. 
A  ghost  descended  from  on  high, 
And  bore  it  on  in  middle  air. 

*  (rael.  word-men. 
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^  Selma  advanced  the  shade. 
^  fell  like  hlood  on  the  field. 

"^e  king  beheld  the  dismal  sight, 
^^  boded  speedy  death  to  men, 
Je  came  to  tiie  hall  of  his  fathers, 
^d  seized  the  shield  of  Comal. 
Jej  heard  the  rattling  of  his  maU; 
i^e  warriors  quickly  rose  around. 
^  silence  stood  the  valiant  band; 
^h  eyed  the  king  of  heathy  vales, 
^tle  appearing  in  his  fioce, 
^h  death  of  foes  upon  his  spear. 
1  thousand  shields  were  raised  aloft; 
^  tbonsand  dark-blue,  sharp-edged  swords 
flittered  bright  in  the  halls  of  Selma, 
^d  doleful  rung  on  the  steel  of  arms. 
Jismal  howled  ihe  nimble-dogs:* 
•o  word  nor  voice  from  any  mouth; 
^h.  eyed  the  prince's  sword  and  mien, 
^e  standing  with  an  adverse  spear. 
Sons  of  Morven  of  many  heroes, 
^iB  is  no  time  for  harp  or  joy; 

Wofiil  conflict  is  before  us; 
eath  hovers  over  the  land. 
>iue  ghost  that  loves  our  fame 
oreshows  invaders  from  the  sea; 
rom  yonder  loch  arose  a  mist, 
he  omen  of  impending  ills, 
'et  each  assume  his  polished  spear, 
^ud  each  gird  on  his  keen,  sharp  sword ; 
-^t  the  dark  helm  rise  on  every  head, 
^nd  gleaming  mail  encase  each  side, 
^e  contest  gathers  like  a  tempest; 
Ye  soon  shall  hear  the  groans  of  death." 
The  king  went  on,  the  band  behind 

*  The  hounds. 
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Like  a  cload  replete  with  ikmsj  fiie. 

When  slender  bolts  are  seen  on  high 

And  mariners  dread  a  storm. 

They  stood  on  Cona's  heath; 

The  white-bosomed  maids  beheld  them; 

The  heroes  seemed  a  bnuich j  giOTe. 

They  foresaw  the  death  of  jonths; 

Their  soft  eyes  riewed  the  sea  with  fear; 

The  drifting  foam  like  sails. 

Tears  flowed  down  their  oomelj  cheeks: 

Their  hearts  were  panting  for  the  erent. 

At  length  the  snn  arose; 
A  numerous  fleet  appeared; 
The  army  qnicklj  poured  on  shore. 
Amidst  his  host  a  champion  stood. 
Like  the  leader  of  a  herd  of  deer ; 
His  bossy,  noble  shield  bedecked  with  gold : 
Manly  and  fair  was  the  tall  king  of  spears. 
To  royal  Selma  was  his  courBe, 
His  band  around  upon  the  plain. 

"  Go  with  the  meek  word  of  peace, 
Go,  Ullin,  to  the  king  of  arms : 
Tell  him  of  our  prowess  in  battle; 
Our  foes  are  with  the  yanquished's  ghosts ; 
But  great  is  their  fame  who  partook  of  our  feas^^ 
In  the  spacious  hall  of  generous  cheer. 
They  will  show  their  kindred  every  spear 
From  the  mighty  strangers'  distant  land. 
The  sons  of  our  worthy  guests  will  wonder, 
And  bless*  the  friends  of  Morven's  chief. 
Our  exploits  have  been  heard  afar; 
Kings  quaked  amidst  their  haughty  hosts, 
While  the  world  applauded  us." 

Ullin  went  with  pacific  word.t 
The  dauntless  king  leaned  on  his  spear ; 

*  Ad  verb,  bid  hail  to.  f  Message. 
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w  the  approaching  foe. 

it*  be  the  generous  strangers'  son  ? 

dow  and  stately  are  thy  steps," 

'ingal  of  hosts  and  Yictorie8.t 

sword  like  a  bolt  from  aboye, 

ing  merry  at  thy  side ; 

*  »  * 

reader,  warrior  than  thy  shield, 
yen's  full-orbed  moon ! 
^ems  thy  cheek  and  young  thy  hue, 
3ft  the  locks  around  thy  head  ! 
is  scion  may  quickly  fall 
is  memory  soon  be  forgot, 
tying  spouse  will  deeply  wail, 
)  yiews  the  face  of  the  brine : 
lild,  as  he  sees  a  ship,  will  say, 
the  king  of  the  town  of  heroes  !* 
lotber  s  red  eye  will  weep 
m  who  sleeps  in  Moryen  s  moors." 
1  were  the  words  of  the  king, 
age  UUin  approached  the  chief, 
irew  the  spear  on  the  plain 
Garon,  with  signs  of  peace, 
slowly  raised  his  lay ; 
e  to  the  feast  of  Fingal  of  the  hills, 
jraron  from  the  yale  of  the  sea ; 
hither  to  the  prince's  feast, 
raw  the  bootless  sword ; 
ous  are  our  enemies*  ghosts ; 
Qowned  are  we  and  our  friends, 
iron  yiew  the  field  all  round ; 
a  green  mound  rises  high, 
nossy  stones  and  rustling  grass. — 
are  tombs  of  Fingal's  foes, 
rs  oars  brought  o'er  the  main." 

verb,  all  hail  to.  f  t.  e.  The  conquering  chief. 
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(( 


Dost  thou  speak  to  the  feeble  in  arms," 
Said  Garon,  "  audacious  bard  of  Moryen  ? 
Does  my  hue  become  wan  bofore  thee, 
O  thou  of  pacific  lay  ? 
Dost  thou  expect  to  intimidate  me 
With  fables  of  those  who  are  gone  ? 
This  arm  has  slaughtered  heroes  in  battle ; 
Far  and  wide  is  heard  my  feune. 
To  the  weak  of  hand  with  thy  song, 
Let  them  submit  to  the  great  Fin^. 
Have  not  I  beheld  Balclyde  in  flames, 
As  I  sat  careless  on  the  hill  ? 
Tell  this,  O  bard,  to  Comal's  son — 
Ck)mal  who  threw  up  his  fire 
Into  the  lofty  halls  of  Clyde, 

The  wavy  dwellings  of  my  sires." 

«  *  »  * 

♦  ♦  «  * 

0  thou  that  travellest  on  high. 

Round  as  my  fathers'  iron  shield. 

Whence  proceed  thy  cheering  beams  ? 

Thy  lasting  light,  O  sun  ? 

Thou  comest  forth  in  beauteous  might — 

The  stars  conceal  from  us  their  paths ; 

Tlie  moon  withdraws,  pale-orbed,  from  heaven- 

And  hides  her  under  western  waves. 

Thou  art  alone  in  thy  journey ; 

Who  can  attend  thy  course  ? 

The  mountain  oaks  will  fall ; 

The  hiUs  and  rocks  consume  with  ago  ; 

The  ocean  ebbs  and  flows ; 

The  moon  is  lost  on  high ; 

Thou  alone  dost  always  triumph, 

Exulting  in  thine  undiminished  light. 

When  tempests  darken  round  the  world. 

With  thunder  hoarse  and  lightning  dire, 
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lookest  tranquil  on  the  strife 
smilest  midst  the  elemental  war. 
vain  to  me  is  all  thj  light : 
sliaU  see  thy  countenance  no  more ; 
when  thou  spreadest  thj  golden*  locks 
the  face  of  the  clouds  in  the  east, 
when  then  tremblest  in  the  west, 
thy  dusky  gates  on  the  main. 
Snt  thou,  perchance,  art  like  myself — 
^ow  strong,  in  course  of  time  to  fade — 
Our  years  alike  going  down  to  gloom, 
Kairtiening  rapid  to  their  close. 
l^o  thon  therefore  rejoice, 
O  Buiijt  while  in  thy  strength  of  youth : 
I^ark,  unpleasant  is  old  age, 
^^Ae  the  light  of  the  waning  moon, 
^Vlien  she  looks  on  the  fields  from  cloud 
Boar  mist  upon  the  mountain  s  side, 
•■^e  way&rer  tired  and  slow. 


OINAMORUL, 

A   POEM. 


SYNOPSIS. 

j^Oecol,  king  of  Furfed, — an  islajid  of  Scandinavia — was  hard  pressed 


*^**8ion  for  the  captive  Tormad,  who  began  the  war  because  her  iather  had 
J^cted  his  advances.    "Whereupon  Ossian  unites  the  lovers,  and  puts  an 
^*^d  to  an  hereditary  feud. 

As  moves  the  sun  of  cloudy  skies 
^n  verdant  Larmon's  rising  hill, 

*  Qa»\,  ffold-yellow,  f  Gael.  O  chief. 
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So  come  the  tales  of  chiefis  deceased 

Upon  my  soul  in  gloomy  night. 

When  charming  minstrels  leare  iheir  joy. 

Their  tuneful  harps  suspended  high, 

Then  Ossian  hears  behind  a  yoice 

Which  wakes  his  soul  while  rest  the  bards. 

It  is  the  voice  of  years  gone  by, 

Which  hither  come,  with  all  their  deeds. 

I  straightway  seize  the  unfutile  tales, 

And  send  them  down  in  fiiithfiil  rerse. 

Not  a  darksome  stream  is  the  lay  of  the  king, 

When  it  rises,  amid  the  strife  of  chords. 

From  the  white-hand  of  grassy  Luda, 

Malayin  of  fair,  unblemished  form. 

0  Luda  of  melodious  strings. 
Not  silent  are  thy  lofty  rocks. 

When  moves  the  modest  dame's  white  hand 

On  the  harp,  to  the  songs  of  bards. 

Thou  light  of  the  dark  and  dismal  thoughts 

Which  close  around  my  blinded  soul, 

Daughter  of  Toscar  of  iron  helmets, 

Give  ear  to  pleasant  sounds : 

Let  us  for  a  while  recall 

The  glorious  years  that  have  been. 

In  the  days  of  him  of  martial  mien. 
When  curled  my  hair  like  virgins*  locks, 

1  looked  to  Gallin,*  sailors*  guide. 
From  ocean,  under  cloudless  gloom ; 
My  course  to  Furfed's  distant  isle, 
A  branchy  forest  in  the  briny  deep. 
The  first  of  men  had  sent  my  sword 
To  smite  with  stroke  unfaint  the  foes 
Of  Malorcol,  woody  Furfed's  king, 
A  generous  host  in  times  of  peace. 
War  from  the  sea  surrounded  the  chief. 

*  Probably  the  polar  star. 
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led's  bay  I  furled  my  sail ; 
s  worthy  prince  the  sword ; 
[lized  my  fotheref  badge, 
y  raised  his  spear; 
down  from  his  lofty  hall, 
id  my  hand  with  fear : 
)mes  the  son  of  Monren  of  bards 
deserted — ^weak  ? 
f  sharp  swords  and  spears, 
be  banquet  in  Sardronla, 
my  fair  daughter, 
somed  Oinamorul. 
t,  and  I  denied  the  maid ; 
had  made  our  fathers  foes ; 
with  an  oyerwhelming  force 
1,  in  resentful  ire, 
ed  my  host  on  my  host. 
les  the  chieftain  north, 
ho  falls  without  achieving  aught  ?" 
omes  not,  like  a  feeble  boy,* 
3hold  the  strife : 
it  king  remembers  thee, 
cordial  hospitality  in  peace, 
came  down  from  high  billows 
le  of  shady  groves, 
wast  thou  amidst  the  tempest : 
8  joy  and  feast  and  song, 
ness,  prince,  has  raised  my  blade  ; 
may  soon  its  temper  feel, 
►t,  meanwhile,  are  our  friends, 
re  live  far  beyond  the  brine." 
e  son  of  Trenmore  of  daring  ways,t 
Is  are  like  the  great  Cru-Lodin's, 
^aks  from  his  opening  cloud 
itic  dweller  of  the  skies. 

Ian  speaks.  "[  Malorcol  speaks. 
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Many  a  warrior  partook  of  my  feast, 
Who  lifts  to  day  no  spear  for  my  distress. 
I  look  towards  ocean's  shifting  wind. 
But  no  sail  is  seen  on  the  strait. 
There  is  steel  in  the  hall,  with  griei^ 
And  not  the  speckled  shell,  with  joy. 
Come  thou  hither,  offspring  of  heroes  ; 
The  night  is  darkening  around : 
Hear  thou  a  lay  of  sweetest  air 
From  sea-girt  Furfed's  maid." 

On  a  fine,  manynstringed  harp, 
Rose  the  white  hand  of  the  heauteous  dame, 
Oinamorul  of  graceful  mien. 
I  stood  in  silence,  far  apart : — 
Like  a  light  was  the  long-haired  fair. 
The  lovely  fair  of  the  wavy  isle. 
Her  eyes  were  shining  like  two  stars 
That  look  down  through  a  gloomy  storm, 
When  the  straying  seaman  from  nightly  surge, 
Ohserves  on  high  the  fulgent  beams. 
With  morning  I  hied  to  war. 
To  Tormul's  torrent  loud. 
At  once  advanced  the  foe. 
With  Tormad's  bossy  shield. 
From  wing  to  wing  the  conflict  spread ; 
Tormad  and  I  encountered  in  the  onset ; 
I  broke  his  fragile  steel. 
And  bound  the  king  of  gelid  waves. 
I  gave  his  hand  bound  fast  with  thongs^ 
To  Malorcol  of  generous  shells. 
Great  joy  around  him  rose  : 
The  foeman  8  base  attempt  had  failed. 
Tormad  turned  away  his  face 
From  the  soft-eyed  damsel  fair. 

"  Mac-Fingal,"  thus  began  the  king, 

*  (xael.  under  strength  of  thongs. 
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^ot  unhononred  shalt  thou  return  ; 
peace  I  will  set  a  light  in  thy  ship, 
lenmd  of  soft,  unfrowning  eye ; 

fire  that  shall  kindle  joy 
^  a  soul  proud  for  nohle  deeds. 
ot  unnoticed  shall  she  walk 
1  Morven's  royal  town  of  Selma." 

In  the  dusky  hall,  as  heavy  closed 
^J  eyelids  in  slumbers  calm, 
1e  notes  of  music  reached  my  ear, 
^e  a  breeze  that  gently  sweeps  the  plains, 
^  breeze  that  scatters  wide 
^e  a^  thistle's  hoary  beard, 
Lnd  dark*  flies  over  grassy  hills. 
^ose  is  that  voice?  The  bright  maid  of  Furfed's, 
^ianting  slow  a  nightly  lay : 
Tie  virgin  knew  my  tender  soul 
Vas  greatly  moved  by  woe. 

Whence  is  the  chieftain,"  thus  she  spoke, 
^0  looks  on  the  blue  mist  of  the  sea  ? 
^ho  is  he  but  the  prince  of  long  hair 
^8  black  as  the  raven  s  wing  ? 

behold  his  locks  in  the  blast ; 
Jow  graceful  is  his  gait  in  grief ! 
^1  his  eyes  unavailing  tears. 
^is  manly  breast  is  heaving  slow 
^bove  a  bursting  heart ! 
iuit  the  shore,  I  am  far  away, 
^ving  lone,  in  lands  unknown. 
I'be  children  of  kings  are  courteous  and  kind  ; 
^nt,  0  hero,  my  soul  is  mad  ! 
Ah  why,  beloved  of  maids, 

"ere  our  fathers  implacable  foes  V 
"  Sweet  songstress  of  the  sea-girt  land, 

'^y  nioumest  thou  during  shades  ? 

*  i,  e.  Bearing  dark  shadows. 
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Trenmore's  bold  race,  of  warlike  mien, 
Not  cold  nor  cruel  are  their  souls. 
Thou  shalt  not  rove  in  lands  unknown, 

0  soft-eyed  Oinamorul. 

Within  this  breast  is  a  secret  Toice, 
(It  never  comes  to  another's  ear,) 
That  bids  me  hear  the  unhappy  s  plaint. 
When  pity  moves  my  soul  to  grace. 
Retire,  O  thou  of  pleasant  song; 
Tormad  shall  not  be  sad." 

His  thongs  fell  from  the  king  by  mom ; 

1  gave  him  the  smooth  hand  of  the  fair. 
In  the  midst  of  his  echoing  hall, 
Malorcol  heard  my  words  in  peace. 

"  King  of  Furfed  of  stately  trees, 
Why  should  the  ocean  hero  mourn  ? 
His  sires  were  men  who  wielded  swords ; 
Himself,  a  thunderbolt  in  war. 
Your  forefathers  erewhile  were  foefii; 
But  they  rejoice  together  in  death. 
Now  they  quaff  from  the  same  gray  shells 
Around  the  ghostly  form  of  Lodin. 
Away  on  either  side  your  hate. 
The  sable  cloud  that  fell  of  old." 

Such  were  Ossian's  deeds  when  my  locks 
Waved  round  a  youthful  neck. 
While  light  as  a  garb  arrayed 
The  noble  maid  of  the  woody  isle. 

Thus  have  we  for  a  while  recalled 
The  glorious  years  that  have  been. 
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GOLNANDONE, 

A  POEM. 


SYNOPSIS, 

ToBcar  and  OssUn  to  erect  a  gtone  in  the  \'ale  of  Croaa,  in 
)etiiate  the  memory  of  a  victonr.  Ab  they  aecomplidi  this, 
ted  to  a  feast Jby  Kerol,  a  neighhouriiig  chief.  Thej  go  ;  and 
j^olnandone,  £eral*B  daughter,  conceive  a  strong  mutaal  i>as- 
i  has  a  hi^py  course. 

tfiN  of  troubled  stream  from  hills,* 

ider  flowest  dark  and  blind  ; 

beholds  thy  bending  trees, 

ike  Keml's  echoing  hall. 

resided  a  beauty, 

one,  daughter  of  the  king. 

B  resembled  brilliant  stars  ; 

was  faultless,  and  her  hand 
ite  as  the  foam  of  cascades ; 
lely  breasts  heaved  slow  to  sight 

great  ocean's  white-topped  waves  ; 

was  a  stream  of  light, 

a  steep  bosom  of  fairest  hue. 

s  she  of  the  high-breasted  maids 

lalled  the  bright  darling  of  her  tribe  ? 

3  conquering  king's  request, 

at  Crona's  turbid  stream 

rightly  Toscar  of  Luda, 

iian,  composer  of  songs  ; 

irds  with  music  at  our  side  ; 

•nate  shields  were  borne  before  ; 

*  "Which  flows  from  hills. 

•j-  The  trees  that  bend  over  thy  course. 
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We  went  to  raise  aloft  a  stone, 
To  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  heroes. 
By  mossy  Crona's  windhig  stream. 
The  great  Fingal  had  scattered  his  foes ; 
The  strangers  all  before  him  fled. 
As  sweep  the  beach  the  raging  wares. 
We  came  to  the  field  of  his  renown ; 
Night  came  down  from  behind  the  hiUs ; 
I  tore  an  oak  from  a  dusky  slope, 
And  raised  a  flame  amidst  the  gloom. 
^^  Look  down,  my  mighty  forefftthers, 
Look  down  from  your  halls  aloft" 
When  their  children  emulate  their  fame. 
The  warriors  brighten  in  the  air. 

From  Crona's  bed  I  chose  a  stone. 
Amidst  the  exulting  lays  of  bards: 
Around,  in  the  dark-gray  moss  of  the  brook, 

Was  the  blood  of  Fingal's  foes. 

I  set  at  intervals  beneath 

Three  bosses  from  the  strangers'  shields. 

As  rose  alternately  and  fell 

Melodious  UUin  s  nightly  song. 

Toscar  placed  his  knife*  in  earth. 

And  a  dark  blue  mail  of  tempered  steel. 

Around  the  stone  we  raised  the  mould. 

To  preserve  the  fame  of  glorious  years. 
Mossy  daughter  of  the  rocky  stream. 

That  risest  before  me  on  high. 

Stone  from  yonder  channel. 

When  the  race  of  Selma  have  failed. 

Speak  thou  to  feeble  men. 

There,  prone,  through  gloomy  night. 

Will  some  poor  traveller  repose : 

Thy  senseless  moss  will  near  him  moan. 

And  bring  to  view  past  years. 
*  Or  dagger. 
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^fore  him  battles  fierce  arise; 

Hue-shielded  kings  descend  to  war; 

^*He  fall  moon  sets  behind  the  hills 

I^  the  field  of  brare  and  fiunoos  men. 

9e  starts  from  his  airy  vision ; 

Morning  presses  on  the  path  of  night ; 

Be  sees  aronnd  the  mighty's  tombs, 

I^e  noble  mighties  of  shining  deeds. 

Be  speaks  of  the  battle  pillar ; 

1o  his  question  age  replies : 

^  This  gray  stone  was  reared  by  mighty  Ossian, 

-A.  great  commander  of  distant  years.* 

A  bard  came  slow  from  Colamin, 
^rom  Kerul,  the  friend  of  strangers, 
To  bid  OS  to  a  feast  of  nobles, 
^Vliere  dwelt  the  gentle  white-hand, 
Oolnandone  of  generons  chieflB.* 
Keml  brightened  in  his  aged  locks, 
When  he  saw  the  sons  of  his  friends, 
Xake  two  young  bonghs  on  a  heath. 
On  trees  tiiat  love  the  heights. 
Children  of  heroes,"  said  Kenil, 
Ye  recall  the  by-gone  days, 
When  I  landed  from  %  stormy  flood, 
By  the  oaks  of  sea-laved  Selma. 
I  was  in  pursuit  of  Duf  Mac-Kerglas, 
I^weller  of  ocean's  rapid  winds, 
^w  fathers  had  been  angry  foes ; 
*^e  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde ; 
He  fled  over  the  deep  from  my  sword, 
""v  eye  observed  his  course ; 
^'le  lightless  night  deceived  me ; 
^  <^ine  to  the  dwelling  of  kings, 
^^  Selma  of  high-bosomed  dames. 
■*^e  peerless  Fingal  came  forth  with  his  bards, 

*  The  daughter  of  generous  chiefs. 
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And  Conlach,  dreadful  arm  of  death. 
Three  days  we  feasted  in  the  lofty  hall ; 
I  saw  the  full  hlue  eye  of  Erin, 
The  daughter  of  royal  chiefs,  Roscrdna, 
Fair  light  of  Cormac's  martial  race. 
Not  forgot  did  I  depart ; 
The  hero  gave  me  a  shield ; 
Behold  it  hung  on  the  wall  of  harps, 
In  memory  of  former  times. 
Children  of  mighty  men  from  the  sea, 
Ye  have  recalled  hy-gone  days." 

Kerul  raised  the  hright  flame  of  feasts. 
He  set,  with  gladness,  under  stones 
Two  ringing  bosses  from  our  shields. 
To  speak  to  his  offspring  to  come. 
^^  If  battle,"  said  the  king,  ^^  shotdd  roar. 
If  in  the  strife  of  arms  our  sons 
Encounter — ^lo  !  a  sign  of  peace. 
These  stones  shall  have  great  power. 
When  they  prepare  the  spears  for  action. — 
'  Did  not  our  renowned  forefathers 
Meet  at  the  feast  ?  lay  aside  the  shield.' " 

Night  came  down.     In  her  brown  locks. 

Appeared  the  fair  of  bold  heroes. 

Amidst  the  harp's,  was  heard  the  strain 

Of  white-armed  Golnandone. 

Toscar  darkened  in  his  place 

Before  the  love  of  hundreds.     On  his  soul 

She  came,  like  heaven's  beams 

On  the  dark  face  of  the  heaving  brine, 

When  bright  they  break  through  clouds 

On  the  hoary  foam  of  the  waves. 
*  *  *  * 

With  morning  we  awoke  the  hills, 
And  followed  the  path  of  the  roes. 
They  fell  round  the  grateful  streams. 
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-^9  we  retamed  through  Crona's  beaateoos  vale, 

^*^ere  met  us,  from  the  wood,  a  youth 

*^ith  buckler,  and  a.hannless  spear. 

'  ^ence  is  the  flying  beam  ?* 
^aid  Toscar  of  hospitable  Luda, 
^^  Is  there  peace  in  Colamin  of  chords, 
ftoimd  the  lorely  fair  of  harps  V 
**  By  Golamin's  stream,*  replied  the  youth, 
*'  The  charming  fair  one  dwelt ; — 
fint  now — she  hies  across  the  hills, 
"^ith  the  great  king  s  noble  son, 
Be  who  seized  her  soul  with  love, 
-^  she  wandered  through  the  hall  T 
^^  Young  stranger  of  the  wofnl  tale, 
"Bsd  thou  marked  his  hue  and  course  ? 
£e  shall  fall  into  endless  sleep. 
Quickly  give  me  thy  shield," 
Se  snatched  the  shield  in  wrath ; 
Behind  it  rose  a  fair  bosom,' 
Xjike  the  breast  of  a  swan  that  graceful  swims 

To  avoid  the  fury  of  the  main. 

It  was  bright  Golnandone  herself— 

The  royal  daughter  of  Kerul. 

Her  blue  eye  had  rolled  on  Toscar 
-^d  passion  seized  her  soul. 
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C  R  0  M  A. 

A  POEM. 

SYNOPSIS. 

OssiAN  overhears  Malavin  lamenting  the  death  of  Oscar.  In  order  fo 
alleviate  her  grief,  he  relates  the  story  of  the  following  poem.  CMbr, 
chief  of  Croma  in  Ireland,  being  now  blind  and  helpless,  his  tenitniv 
were  invaded  by  a  neighbouring  chiet  Fi]^;al,  hearing  of  his  old  ftmth 
distressed  situation,  sends  Ossian  to  his  relief.  On  his  arrival,  Omib  it 
informed  of  the  cause  and  events  of  the  war;  which  namtivie  so  ineeuM 
him  that  he  proceeds  immediately  against  the  enemy.  Next  day,  hefoti 
the  enemy  to  flight,  and  kills  Romarr  their  leader.    He  retoms  to  Croois, 

*  where  now  all  is  joy,  and  sinni  the  elegy  of  Fovai;g6rm,  the  yoathM  «a 
of  Crodar,  who  had  fEdlen  before  his  arrivaL 

"  That  was  the  sweet  Toice  of  my  love  !* 
Seldom  dost  thou  come  to  my  dreams. 
Open  ye  your  distant  halls, 
In  the  skies,  O  fathers  of  Toscar. 
Unfold  the  doors  of  your  clouds ; 
Malavin  is  in  deep  distress.t 
I  have  heard  a  voice  in  my  dreams ; 
My  heart  is  panting  strong. 
Why  was  it  followed  by  the  blast 
From  yon  dark,  troubled  pool  ? 
Its  wing  rustled  among  the  saplings ; 
The  dream  of  Malavin  had  fled. 
But  she  beheld  her  love  descend,  - 
Invested  with  a  misty  robe. 
Fringed  with  the  beams  of  the  Sun, 
And  glistening  like  the  strangers'  gold. 

"  That  wafl  the  sweet  voice  of  my  love  : 
Seldom  dost  thou  come  to  my  dreams  ! 

*  Malavin  speaks.  i*  Is  about  to  die. 
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Bat  thou  always  dwellest  in  my  aoul. 
Strong-handed  ofl^ning  of  Osaian. 
My  nnayailing  sigfafl  arise  at  mom  ; 
My  copious  tears  descend 
At  eye,  like  hearen's  showers. 
A  goodly  tree  was  I, 
Matchless  Oscar,  with  firagrant  boughs, 
When  thy  death  came  like  a  whirlwind : 
Its  wing  laid  low  my  head. 

Beyiying  spring  retomed  with  nun ; 

No  tender  bod  of  mine  iqppeared. 

The  yiigins  saw  me  silent,  lone-^ 

They  touched  the  soothing  harp, 

Tli^  saw  the  enamoured  damsel  mourn  : 

*  Why  so  sad  is  the  blithesome  white-hand. 

The  first  of  stormy  Luda's  nuuds  ? 

Was  Oscar,  the  constant  theme  of  thy  praise. 

In  his  arms,  like  a  fulgent  sun  of  mom  ? 

^ull  of  grace  was  thy  desired/  " 
*'  Sweet  is  thy  lay  to  the  ear  of  Ossian, 

A^aughter  of  Luda  of  winding  stream, 
■Hast  thou  heard  the  voices  of  the  dead, 
^^  the  visions  of  thy  gentle  rest, 

'^en  sleep  had  descended  on  thine  eyes, 
^U  the  banks  of  murmuring  Moru  ? 
*V'lien  thou  wast  coming  from  the  chase, 
^^  a  calm  day,  as  the  sun  was  high, 
^hou  hast  heard  the  melodious  bards. 
I^leasant,  noble  Malavin, 
I^leasant,  but  plaintive  is  thy  voice. 
Lamenting  melts  the  wretched  soul ; 

out  there  is  a  pleasure  in  tranquil  sorrow, 

WTien  subsides  the  high-strife  of  grief. 

Mourning  untimely  consumes  the  sad  ; 

^©^  are  their  days  in  the  land  of  the  living, 

"^autiful  daughter  of  Toscar, 
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They  droop,  a^  doth  a  flower 

On  which  looks  down  a  scorching  snn, 

When  the  mildew  lies  on  its  hair, 

Or  its  head  is  heavy  with  nightly  showers. 

Listen,  £Eiir  one,  to  my  old  tale ; 

I  remember  glorious  yonth." 

At  the  king^s  request,  I  sailed  in  haste, 
And  landed  in  the  bay  of  Croma, 
Croma  in  warlike  InisfiEd,* 
The  lofty  dome  of  mighty  heroes, 
A  gray  tower  on  the  rerge  of  the  shore. 
The  abode  of  princely  Crodar — 
A  chief  who  vanquished  foes  in  youth; 
But  age  had  smitten  the  hoaty-haired. 

Romarr  had  attacked  the  hero; 
Fingal  was  grievously  enraged : 
"  Go  over,  Ossian,  to  war; 
The  friend  of  my  youth  is  in  straits." 

I  sent  up  a  bard  with  a  lay; 
He  came  to  the  noble  hall. 
Crodar  sat  among  his  fathers'  arms — 
His  eye  had  failed;  gray  were  his  locks. 
The  hero  leaned  upon  a  stajQT, 
Around  which  waved  his  hair. 
He  hummed  a  song  of  times  gone  by. 
When  he  heard  the  clang  of  our  arms: 
Crodar  rose  and  stretched  his  hand; 
"  All  bail  to  the  gallant  youth!"— 
"  Ossian,"  thus  the  chief  went  on, 
"  The  strength  of  Crodar's  arm  has  ^Eiiled. 
Would  that  I  could  wield  the  sword. 
As  on  the  day  when  Fingal  gained 
The  victory  in  Struda's  vale! 
The  first  of  very  men  was  he ; 
But  Crodar  too  was  famed : 

*  Al.  Innis/atlf  i.  e.  Ireland. 
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Me  he  piaised  as  a  vaUant  man ; 

&€  set  in  earth  a  boss 

^im  the  shield  of  Oallar,  who  fell 

Bj  the  king  in  the  strife  of  swords. 

Behold  it  hung  on  the  trophied  wall : 

Mj  eyes  have  failed ;  Crodar  is  blind. 

Is  thy  strength  like  that  of  thy  fiEithers  ? 

Stretch,  Ossian,  thine  arm  to  the  hoary-haired.* 

I  gave  my  arm  to  the  king. 
The  aged  hero  seized  my  hand : 
He  beared  a  heavy  sigh ; 
Teais  flowed  incessant  down  his  cheek. 
^  Strong  art  thou,  son  of  the  mighty. 
Though  not  so  dreadful  as  Morven's  prince. 
But  who  is  he  that  equals  him. 
Among  hundreds  of  the  great  in  war  ? 
I«t  my  feast  be  spread  in  the  hall ; 
let  every  sweet-Toiced  minstrel  sing : 
Great  is  he  who  is  within  my  wall. 
Sons  of  waye-echoing  Croma !" 
The  feast  being  spread,  the  music  rose, 

And  gladness  filled  the  hall — 
But  gladness  with  a  hidden  sigh, 

Grief  dwelling  dark  within — 

*^ke  the  waning  moon's  faint  light, 

^en  spread  on  the  face  of  a  cloud. 

J^e  music  ceased  ;  then  calmly  spoke 

The  ^ng  of  Croma,  of  aged  mien. 

Tearless  spoke  the  worthy  prince — 

"  ith  sorrow's  faltering  voice. 
**  Dost  thou  not,  brave  Mac-Fingal,  see 

The  sable  gloom  'mid  Crodar's  joy? 

Not  mournful  at  the  feast  was  I, 

^en  lived  my  mighty  friends  : 

^  delighted  in  the  presence  of  strangers, 

^hen  my  beloved  Son  illumed  the  feast. 
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But  that  was  a  beam  that  left  me  wretched, 
Leaying  not  a  raj  behind. 
Romarr  had  heard  in  Tromlo  green 
That  spots  had  dimmed  mj  eyes ; 
He  heard  my  weapons  idle  hong. 
And  rusted  on  the  wall  of  harps. 
He  heard  of  that :  in  wicked  pride, 
He  came  to  Croma  with  a  storm ; 
He  slaughtered  my  people  in  fierce  conflict. 
Anger  fired  me  to  meet  him  in  arms ; 
But  what  could  sightless  Crodar  do  ? 
My  harmless  steps  were  in  shades. 
^  Alas  that  I  am  feeble— decrepit ! 
Woes  me  that  the  past  will  nerer  return ! 
The  famous  days  on  which  I  fought, 
And  glory  great  acquired/ 

^'  My  son  had  returned  from  the  chase, 
The  red-haired*  Fovar-gdrm; 
He  had  never  plied  the  sword ; 
His  tender  arm  had  never  borne  a  shield ; 
But  the  soul  of  the  youth  was  great ; 
The  fire  of  valour  burned  in  his  eyes. 
He  spied  my  disordered  steps. 
And  heaved  a  sympathetic  sigh. 
'  King  of  Croma,'  thus  he  spoke, 
^  Is  it  that  hast  not  a  son  ? 
Is  it  because  I  cannot  protect  thee 
That  thy  troubled  bosom  sighs  ? 
Let  my  father  try  my  strength  ; 
I  have  drawn  the  blade  of  steel ; 
I  long  for  mighty  deeds  in  youth  : 
I  have  bent  the  stringed  bow  ; 
I  will  meet  Romarr  in  fight ; 
With  the  gallant  sons  of  Croma, 
I  will  meet  Romarr  on  the  field.' 

*  Al.  Dark-haired. 
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^^  Mj  soul  was  vainly  fired. 
Meet  the  chief  with  thj  weapon, 
)  son  of  feeble  Crodar  ; 
iut  let  other  warriors  precede  thee, 
rhat  the  blind  may  hear  thy  steps : 
My  eye  cannot  behold  thee, 
Bed-haired  Foyar-gorm.' 
The  youth  went,  met,  and  fell. 
BonuuT  approaches  festire  Croma, 
With  all  his  blue-pointed  spears. 
He  who  slew  my  noble  son.* 
""This  is  no  time  to  fill  the  horns," 

As  I  grasped  in  my  hand  the  spear. 

Hy  friends  beheld  me  vehemently  enraged ; 

They  rose  from  the  feast  forthwith. 

All  night  we  strode  along  the  heath. 

Oray  mom  came  softly  from  the  east ; 

Before  me  rose  a  verdant  glen, 

Through  which  glided  a  winding  stream. 

Komarr  was  there  with  dusky  bands 

In  armour  hoar  to  view. 

^e  fought  along  the  narrow  vale  ; 

The  enemy  fled-;  Romarr  fell  by  my  sword. 

Ere  day  departed  from  the  west, 

Crodar  had  seized  the  arms  of  fierce  Romarr. 

^he  aged  felt  them  with  his  hands  ; 

^ft  gladness  rose  upon  his  soul. 
The  people  thronged  the  prince's  hall ; 

Ine  sound  of  generous  shells  is  heard ; 

l^e  fine-stringed  harps  are  waked  ; 

^ive  bards,  in  turn,  with  a  verse 

Applaud  the  chief's  departed  son, 

And  Ossian,  much  extolled  by  all. 

^eir  spirits  meanwhile  flamed  within  ; 

1^6  notes  responded  from  the  tuneful  chords. 

^^  great  was  the  joy  of  the  people  ; 
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Victory  and  peace  had  returned  to  Croma. 

Calm  and  mute  the  night  came  down ; 

With  gladness  mom  returned  ; 

No  foes,  concealed  by  darkness,  came, 

Upholding  hostile  lances  long. 

Greatly  did  the  people  rejoice, 

Romarr  lying  pale,*  on  the  earth. 
I  raised  a  lay  for  the  youth  deceased, 

When  they  laid  him  under  ground ; 

The  aged  Crodar,  drooping,  sad. 

Sighed  not  once  for  his  son. 

He  searched,  and  found  his  wound  in  the  breast  ^ 

Light  shone  forth  amidst  his  grief. 

The  blind  hero  came  to  me ; 

He  seized  my  hand  and  spoke. 
^'  King  of  sharpest  pointed  spears, 

My  son  with  glory  fell ; 

My  hero  fled  not  from  the  field. 

He  found  an  honourable  death. 

As  he  approached  the  hostile  bands. 

Happy,  chief,  are  the  gallant  youths 

Whose  praise  is  heard  amidst  the  gloom  of  death ! 

They  shall  not  behold  in  the  halls  of  shields, 
A  scornful  smile  at  their  withered  arms ; 
They  are  remembered  in  elegiac  songs, 
And  maids'  bright  tears  fall  round  their  tombs. 
Afar  from  battle  fades  the  age  of  those 
Whose  prowess  rendered  them,  in  manhood,  famed* 
They  are  forgot  by  those  who  live. 
And  fall  in  some  secluded  spot ; 
Their  sons  heave  not  a  sigh ; 
Their  cam  is  raised  aloft  with  joy ; 
No  tear  is  shed  around  their  stone. 
How  happy,  chief,  the  gallant  youths 
Whose  praise  is  heard,  amidst  the  gloom  of  death!" 

*  Dead. 
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CULON  and  COLVALA, 

A  POEM. 


SYNOPSia 

i^^wT'  >  chief  who  Ured  on  ihB  Tweed,  attedu  bj  Bight  a  chief 

r^'^ore,  and  morden  him.    Bvt  beiiw  affected  with  oompMiion 

*^^  Gallon  and  Cokxuur,  his  jovng  sou,  be  speree  them,  and  bringi 

^Qpin  his  own  house.    When  mej  grew  up,  however,  he  beeame 

f^m  of  them,  and  confined  them  m  caves.    Colval*,  his  danghter, 

°^  secretly  in  love  with  GaUon,  xeleases  him  and  flies  with  him  to 

^  Fiokl  sends  Ossian,  with  three  hundred  men,  to  Uberate  Col- 

^^  wiiom  Dontalma  puts  to  death.    On  the  day  following,  Ossian  kills 

^^  and  the-lorers  are  united. 

3f££t  is  the  sound  of  thy  strains  to  Ossian, 
iflou  who  dwellest  lone  in  caves  ;* 
^e  a  mountain  stream  it  descends 
To  me  in  the  sunny  dale. 
^thou  who  hast  come  from  Galisht  plains, 
%8oul  awakes  in  the  festive  hall ; 
•^  in  the  days  of  former  years, 
^  stretch  my  hand  to  the  spear ; 
1  stretch  a  feehle  arm, 
■A^nd  my  hosom  heaves  the  sigh. 
l^ost  thou  listen,  dweller  of  rocky  caves, 
To  Ossian's  lay  of  his  youthful  deeds  ? 
%  soul  beholds  the  glorious  time ; 
%tt  and  gladness  return. 
l^ven  80  appears  the  sun, 
Travelling  lucent  through  the  west, 
-^r  moving  behind  a  storm : 

ne  person  here  addressed  was  probably  a  Christian  missionary. 
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The  verdant  eminences  gleam ; 
The  blue  streams  rejoice  in  the  vales ; 
The  aged  hero  comes  forth  on  a  staff; 
His  gray  hair  shines  around  his  head. 
Does  the  dweller  of  dusky  caves  observe 
A  large  shield  hung  in  Ossian's  hall. 
All  marked  with  the  strokes  of  war? 
The  brightness  of  its  bosses  has  fisdled ; 
They  are  covered,  alas !  with  rust. 
That  shield  was  borne  on  a  prince's  side, 
A  ruler  of  thousands  on  the  Tweed, 
On  the  side  of  mighty  Duntalma, 
Ere  he  had  fallen  by  this  pointed  steel. 
Hearken,  dweller  of  gloomy  caves, 
To  a  story  of  distant  years. 

Great  Ramore  was  a  chief  by  Clyde, 
Beneath  whose  shelter  dwelt  the  helpless  weak ; 
His  hospitable  doors  were  never  shut ; 
His  feast  was  always  prepared. 
Some  strangers  of  the  Grals*  arrived. 
And  they  blessed  the  munificent  chief; 
The  bards  sung  poems  and  odes, 
And  touched  their  tuneful  harps. 
Gladness  kindled  in  the  face  of  the  sad. 
Bold  Duntalma  of  envious  pride 
Rushed  forth  to  contend  with  Ramore. 
The  chief  from  Clyde  prevailed. 
Duntalma,  burning  with  rage, 
Came  by  night  with  a  band ; 
Ramore  fell  beneath  his  steel ; 
He  fell  in  the  lauded  hall, 
Where  plenteous  feasts  were  quickly  spread, 
When  strangers  of  the  Gals  were  there. 

Colmarr  and  Callon  were  children, 
The  two  fair  sons  of  the  car-borne  chief, 

♦  Of  the  Britons, 
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Thejr  came,  in  gleeful  pride, 
^to  their  hihei'a  spacioiu  hall ; 
^ej  beheld  him  in  his  blood ; 
^  M  descended  £rom  their  cheeks. 
^6  whole  sonl  of  Dontakna  melted, 
^en  he  viewed  the  praiseless  race. 
Thej  vere  brought  to  the  tower  of  Altweed, 
'^d  grew  before  the  aspiring  chief ; 
■Riej  bent  the  bow  in  his  presence, 
•^od  also  went  forth  to  his  wars. 
■^ej  saw  their  father's  walls  on  earth, 
^ith  green  thorns  growing  in  the  hall ; 
■^eir  tears  descended  to  the  ground, 
-^d  their  countenance  at  times  was  sad. 
■Rieir  grief  did  not  escape  Duntalma ; 
Bis  mind  designed  their  death. 
He  cast  them  into  two  cayes, 
%  Tweed  of  hollow  murmurs  loud. 
No  sun  came  there  with  his  beams ; 
^he  moon  came  not  by  night. 
An  darkness  dwelt  the  noble  youths, 
In  darkness  without  torch  or  ray, 
Expecting  secret  death. 
■Oie  prince's  daughter  silent  wept, 
^ft-eyed  Colvala  of  graceful  locks. 
Her  secret  glance  had  been  on  Gallon ; 
His  beauty  is  ever  in  her  mind. 
-Her  spirit  trembles  for  her  chief. 
-^vit  little  art  thou  able  to  do : 
^olvala's  arm  cannot  smite ; 
^^ou  never  didst  ply  a  sword ; 
-*^J  white  breast  never  heaved  in  mail ; 
'^^^  warrior  cares  not  for  thine  eye. 
^  f^t  Colvala  of  deep  bosom, 
"^'ttle  canst  thou  do  for  thy  love ! 
-M^any  and  unequal  were  her  steps ; 

K  2 
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Dishevelled  hung  her  beauteous  hair ; 
Her  eye  looked  wildly  through  her  tears. 
The  beauteous  maid  was  distracted. 
She  came  by  night  into  a  hall, 
And  clad  her  faultless  form  with  armour. 
The  arms  of  one  who  perished  young ; 
(He  fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Wavy  Frith.) 
She  came  to  the  cave  of  her  beloved. 
And  freed  the  chief  from  the  thong. 

"  Arise,  O  son  of  brave  Ramore ; 
Arise,  the  moonless  night  is  dark ; 
Let  us  flee  to  Selma  of  harps. 
Thou  first  of  valiant-men  from  Clyde. 
I  am  the  son  of  Laugdll, 
Who  dwelt  in  thy  father  s  towers ; 
I  heard  thou  wast  confined  in  a  cave ; 
My  soul  was  moved,  and  pined  with  grief. 
Arise,  O  son  of  brave  Ramore ; 
Arise :  the  moonless  night  is  dark." 

"  Celestial  messenger,"  the  chief  replied, 
"  Hast  thou  come  from  the  clouds  to  Callon  ? 
For  oft  the  spirits  of  my  sires  descend, 
And  pass  before  me  in  my  dreams. 
Since  first  the  sun  forsook  my  eye. 
And  this  darkness  closed  around. 
Or  art  thou  indeed  the  son  of  Laugall 
Whom  I  often  saw  by  Clyde  ? 
Shall  I  flee  to  Selma  of  harps, 
And  Colmarr  unprotected  by  arms  ? 
Shall  I  flee  to  Morven  of  showers. 
And  Colmarr  without  a  ray  of  light  ? 
No — ^give  me  thy  spear. 
Son  of  Laugall  of  joyous  feasts; 
Callon  shall  defend  his  brother." 

"  A  thousand  warriors,"  said  the  comely  maid, 
"  With  massy  spears,  surround  the  car-borne  chiefs 
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»,ii  youthful  CaUon  do 

3uch  an  armed  multitude  ? 

flee  to  the  king  of  Morven ; 

I  come  hither  with  war ; 

ays  stretches  out  his  arm 

e  who  are  perishing  in  wo ; 

)rd  is  like  lightning  round  the  weak. 

!)  son  of  hraye  Ramore, 

ht  has  fled  away ; 

ire  day  behold  thy  steps, 

3  hero  fall  in  youth." 

sighs  the  chieftain  quickly  rose, 
rs  descending  for  Colmarr. 
e  to  showery  Selma, 
t  knowing  the  comely  dame : 
m  concealed  her  fair  face ; 
lom  heaved  beneath  the  steel, 
^hty  returned  from  the  chase  ; 
eld  the  graceful  strangers 
lall  of  hundred  sparkling  shells, 
0  beams  from  the  light  of  heaven.* 
pd  the  mournful  tale  of  Clyde  ; 
led  his  eyes  around  in  wrath, 
land  rose  for  the  war  of  Tweed, 
thing  half  their  rustless  blades, 
with  my  spear  from  the  hills ; 
ladness  kindled  in  my  breast : 

monarcht  spoke  to  Ossian 
nidst  of  all  the  chiefs. 

of  my  strength,"  said  the  king, 
F  Fingal,  lift  my  spear ; 
'weed's  impetuous  stream, 
re  car-bome  Colmarr. 

glory  come  before  me 
^le  descending  through  the  glen  ; 

le  sun,  +  Grael.  great-king. 
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That  my  mind  may  secretly  exult 

For  my  offspring,  who  renews  our  fame. 

Be  thou,  Ossian,  like  a  tempest  in  battle. 

And  mild  when  thy  foes  are  humbled. 

Thus  did  I  acquire  renown ; 

Be  thou,  Ossian,  like  the  prince  of  Selma. 

When  the  haughty  come  with  Taunting  words 

To  my  hall,  I  turn  away  my  eye ; 

But  I  ever  stretch  forth  my  arm  to  smite, 

When  come  the  injured  weak. 

These  are  always  defended  by  my  sword." 

I  rejoiced  at  the  words  of  the  king. 
And  glad  assumed  my  armour ; 
At  my  side  went  Deran,  hunter  expert, 
And  Dargo,  king  of  blue  lances. 
Three  hundred  youths  from  the  yalleys 
Followed  my  steps  on  the  plain. 
The  strangers  walking  nigh. 

Duntalma  heard  from  afeur 
The  sound  of  arms  approach  his  land ; 
He  gathered  the  strength  of  rugged  Tweed. 
They  stood  on  a  hill,  prepared  for  strife. 
Like  rocks  rent  by  lightning. 
Silent  under  sounding  trees. 
Leafless  and  scorched  by  the  stroke, 
The  scanty  rills  h^y'mg  failed 
From  their  darksome,  mazy  clefts. 

Before  the  fierce  and  gloomy  foe. 
Flowed  large  the  gurgling  Tweed. 
^'  Let  a  bard  quickly  approach  them. 
And  offer  combat  to  warlike  Duntalma."—- 
He  smiled  in  his  frowning  pride : 
His  warriors  were  numerous  around, 
As  clouds  on  a  cliffy  mount. 
When  breaks  a  whirling  blast  their  sides, 
And  scatters  wide  the  sable  tufts. 
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'hey  brought  the  young  Colmarr  to  Tweed, 
chief  bound  faat  with  many  thongs, 
hero  slowly  moyed  in  gloom ; 
eye  at  times  looked  up  to  us, 
rolled  on  all  his  friends, 
stood  above  in  arms  of  steel, 
^/Tiile  rushed  between  us  roaring  Tweed. 
[>Ymtalma  came  with  his  blue  spear, 
^:i3.d  smote  the  graceful  hero's  side ; 
fell  on  the  sloping  bank 
blood,  and  we  distinctly  heard 
*Pli.«  groans  that  issued  from  his  breast. 

1  straight  leaped  forward  on  my  spear ; 
OaJlon  plunged  into  the  flood  and  swam ; 
Tlx^  youth  of  Tweed  fell  by  our  hand 
T^ill  murky  night  came  down. 
r>untahna  sat  upon  a  clifl*, 
Ajmidst  an  aged,  rustling  wood, 
(^reat  anger  burning  within, 
A^gainst  brave  Gallon  of  rapid  cars. 
Ill  grief  did  Gallon  stand  : 
H©  mourned  for  slain  Golmarr, 
bright  Colmarr  who  fell  in  youth, 
^fore  he  earned  renown  in  war. 

**  Begin  a  plaintive  lay, 
■M^elodious  bard,  and  soothe  the  chief." 
**e  stood  beneath  a  spreading  oak, 
"^^d  often  threw  his  spear  on  earth, 
^^vala's  mild  eyes  shed  tears — 
^ci^t  but  big  on  her  cheek : 
^*^©  foresaw  the  death  of  her  father, 
^'  the  fall  of  him  from  Glyde. 

■^ow  half  the  night  had  passed  away, 
;^^<l  silent  gloom  o'erspread  the  field ; 
**^  soul  of  Gallon  had  calmed, 
**d  slumbers  began  to  descend ; 
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The  eyes  of  the  chief  were  half-closed, 
The  noise  of  the  Tweed  in  his  ear. 
Pale,  and  displaying  his  deep  wounds, 
The  spirit  of  Colmarr  appeajred. 
He  bent  over  the  chief  of  strong  towers, 
And  faintly  raised  his  feeble  Yoice. 

^'  Sleeps  thus  the  son  of  shields. 
While  night  is  gray,  his  brother  low  ? 
Did  we  not  rise  together  to  the  chase. 
When  we  followed  the  dark-brown  deer  ? 
Thou  never  didst  forget  Colmarr, 
Till  death  possessed  his  youth. 
My  corpse  lies  near  the  height  of  Lona ; 
Let  Gallon  rise ;  young  day  appears ; 
Duntalma  comes  for  shameful  deeds." 

He  swiftly  went,  on  moaning  wind. 
Gallon  saw  his  departing  steps. 
And  troubled  advanced  in  arms. 
Straight  in  silence  fair  Golvala  rose 
And  wandered,  wretched,  through  the  shades. 
Dragging  behind  a  bootless  spear. 

When  Gallon  came  to  Lena's  rock. 
And  saw  his  brother  s  corpse,* 
Wrath  and  horror  seized  his  noble  breast, 
And  soon  around  him  rose  the  groans  of  death. 
But  the  foe  surrounded  the  chief, 
And  bound  him  with  slender  thongs. 
They  laid  him  under  scowling  eyes. 
Their  shouts  of  joy  burst  forth. 
As  night  forsook  the  heights, 

Ossian  started  at  the  noise. 
And  swift  went  on  in  his  fathers'  arms. 
Deran  stood  at  my  side  by  Tweed, 
And  Dargo  the  red-haired  youth,  with  the  band. 
We  found  the  chief  from  Glyde  was  gone  ; 

*  Alangled  corpse. 
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^v  Soul  was  seized  with  sorrow  dumb. 

^  ^^ated  for  my  great  renown ; 

Ane  pride  of  T^our  filled  my  breast. 
Brave  sons  of  Morven,"  thus  I  spoke, 
-N^ever  before  were  we  so  in  war ; 

y^  ancestors  never  rested  on  a  hill, 
/Jl  Wle  a  foe  remained  in  the  land. 
r*^6ir  strength  was  like  the  soaring  eagle's ; 
■*  *^ey  are  praised  in  the  works  of  bards  ; 
■^ut  we  are  becoming  degenerate  : 
^^  fiwne  is  therefore  like  a  shadow. 
"^Tiat  will  martial  Morven's  sovereign  say, 
*  Ossian  forgets  himself  at  the  Tweed  ? 
-'ift  your  weapons,  brave  heroes, 
^iid  follow  me,  with  crashing  strokes  : 

"Will  not  return  without  renown 
o  famous  Selma's  towers. 

On  Tweed's  blue  flood  came  from  the  east 
^I'ight  mom ;  Colvala  arrived  in  tears, 
•-tid  told  of  him  from  Clyde. 
iunce  from  her  fingers  dropped  the  spear : 
^y  wrath  against  the  stranger  burned  ; 
'^y  soul  was  frantic  for  the  youth. 

*^  0  thou  of  coward  hand, 
^o  they  of  Tweed  contend  with  tears  ? 
*ie  mournful  conquer  not  with  grief ; 
*^^  warrior  is  no  dwelling  for  sighs, 
^^t,  thee  to  the  roes  of  Cannon, 
^**  attend  to  the  herds  of  Tweed. 
^^ti  leave  forthwith  these  arms, 
*^ou  son  of  softness,  ignoble,  weak  : 
"Mother  shall  wield  them  in  battle." 

^ore  down  the  mail  from  her  shoulder ; 
^   ^^omely  breast  of  snow  appeared ; 
*^^  turned  her  face,  abashed,  to  earth. 

*CK)ked  in  silence  to  the  chiefs  ; 
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The  spear  dropped  £rom  my  powerless  hand ; 

I  heaved  a  heavy  sigh. 

When  I  heard  who  the  damsel  was, 

Frequent  dropped  the  warrior  s  tears. 

I  blessed  the  radiant  beam  of  youth, 

And  bade  the  band  advance. 

Dweller  of  the  mountain  cave. 
Why  should  Ossian  speak  of  the  dead  ? 
They  are  now  forgot  in  their  land, 
And  their  tombs  are  seen  no  more. 
Dark  years  with  storms  have  passed  since  then, 
And  the  mounds  have  mouldered  away. 
Nor  is  the  grave  of  Duntalma  known, 
Nor  the  place  where  he  fell  by  my  steel. 
Some  gray-haired  warrior,  whose  sight  is  dimme 
With  age — as  he  sits  by  night 
Beside  his  dwelling's  blazing  oak,  relates 
My  deeds  to  his  offspring,  gathered  round. 
And  how  the  chief  of  Tweed  was  slain. 
Childhood  bend  sidelong  to  his  voice. 
With  joy  and  wonder  in  their  eyes. 

I  found  brave  Gallon  bound  to  an  oak. 
And  cut  the  thong  from  his  hand ; 
I  gave  him  the  modest  maid 
Of  high  bosom  and  snowy  form. 
They  dwell  afar,  beside  the  Tweed. 
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'**Ktl»nrhoijd.  He  etili  ■  council,  Connil,  sn  aged  chief,  »dvite>  him 
lot  Ki  oAe  jiif  miituce  tiU  the  uricil  of  FInnJ,  vhoie  tid  hid  been 
^'svigg^^  loliDited.  CduuT,  the  joang  chief  of  Lun,  propoKi  that  thej 
^oiiJd  pogogG  the  enemf  vithont  delay.  Cudfilin  Approvei  of  thii  pro- 
P°"al,  ind  uris  VHudingly.  Three  mirion  are  miued.  Fergns,  one  of 
ip^.vn'i^e(  in  great  haste,  aud  isfoniu  him  of  the  fate  of  the  other  two. 
^°e  iri'li  niarch  apiinrt  the  enemy.    Swann,  hearing  the  noiae  of  their 

^^•cciDDt  of  the  advance  and  fonnidable  appeiirance  of  the  enemy. 
J^^fn  immediately  orden  bii  warnon  to  ^dvuice.  The  baUle  ii  uu- 
-^"H  AflettheeDgageinent,  Cndiilin  sends  Swaran  an  invitation  to 
tai?"-  S'  ntiw  to  come.  Cairil  einga  the  fate  of  Cacbei-  and  Bra- 
''<■  A  par^  is  nnt  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy  during  the  night. 

CnDtJLiN  sat  by  the  wall  of  Tura, 
C**  Uie  abode  of  the  aspen  tree, 
^ia  epear  against  the  rock  of  fiaaures, 
^•s  large  shield  near  him  on  the  graas. 
^''lile  Carber  occupies  hia  thoughts — 
;^  tero  whom  he  slew  in  war — 
*/»e  swift-footed  scout  of  the  ocean  comea, 
^^*o-Fili  of  the  bounding  atepa. 
-^  -Ajiae,  Cudiilin,  rise  with  speed ; 
"W^^  a  mighty  northern  fleet. 
^*ove  quickly,  mler  of  the  land ; 
***  great  is  Swaran,  vaat  his  host !" 
^     *'  O  Moran,"  said  the  blue-eyed  chiei^ 
Thou  ever  weak  and  trembling  art, 


u,  terrible  w  ho, 

»m{uiiiii,  ur  with  glory  ilje. 

hoB,  Mac-Fili,  my  djinr, 

Ittfi "'"  ^oom;  syel4  vf  ^wtM  i— 

p  a^n  the  unpiir  mJL' — 

preasge  of  peace  was  iu  iMund — 

.e,  Ma£-FUi,  Ueiua's  t^ld  forthwith ; 

lihe  host  from  copee  iui<i  wood," 

qnicklj  gtmclt  tlie  spotted  shield, 

fay  copse  and  wood  replied. 

um  spread  Btrai^tway  through  tlic  gnrm ; 

ad^roes  were  al«i«d  on  ibc  tuatth. 

I  leaped  from  the  echoing  ruck  ; 

name  with  hia  tnuty  rpear ; 
ifi  the  chaee  of  the  hind  ; 

retained  to  feativi?  Tunt 
,  It^inan.  to  the  battle  ■liield  !" 
lin'ii  loud  akra,  O  Cinder  ;" 
|p  Oaimar,  from  the  t*e& ; 
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Dazzling  lightning  flashing  from  their  sides. 

Like  a  stream  that  pours  through  a  craggy  bed, 

Descend  the  valiant  men ; 

Each  bears  his  father  s  mighty  arms, 

His  frowning  warriors  grim  behind, 

Like  a  collection  oraerial  waters  ^ 

Around  the  meteors  of  heayen. 

At  every  step  was  heard  the  clang  of  arms, 

'Mid  baying_^pf  hi^h-]K)imdi^n£jbQjgin!d6  j 

Songs  were  hummed  in  every  mouth, 

Ektch  mighty  champion  eager  for  battle. 

The  cromlec  on  the  mountain  shook. 

As  they  hied  across  the  heath. 
CTThey  stood  on  the  declivous  height. 

Like  a  hoary  autumn  mist  y 

That  closes  round  a  momit  *^ 

I  And  binds  its  summit  to  the  sky. 
\      ^'  All  hail,"  said  the  prince  of  chiefis, 

"  To  the  manly  race  of  the  glens. 

All  hail  to  the  hunters  of  the  deer. 

Another  sport  is  now  at  hand ; 

The  foe  is  off  yon  point. 

Advancing  swift  along  the  coast. 

Shall  we  engage  the  race  of  Lochlan, 

Or  abandon  Erin  to  the  invader  ? 

Connal,  best  counsellor  of  men, 

Great  in  the  time  of  breaking  shields. 

Who  oft  hast  fought  against  eastern  bands. 

Wilt  thou  uplift  thy  father  s  shield  T 

"  Cudulin,"  he  calmly  replied, 

"  Connal's  spear  is  keen  in  war ; 

I  delighted,  (and  acquired  renown,) 
^   In  slaying  hundreds  of  our  foes. 

But  though  my  hand  prefers  the  battle. 

My  heart  desires  the  good  of  Erin.— 

Mightiest  chief  of  royal  Cormac, 
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See !  the  hostile  fleet 

Appears  on  the  yeige  of  the  shore — 

Like  a  wood  on  Lego  of  the  great. 
Like  a  wood  is  the  invading  fleet,* 
Yieldmg  alternate  to  the  wind. 
Cudulin,  Cpnnal  is  for  peace. 
Oiye  trihute  to  Swaran  of  ships. 
^Flngal  himself  would  shnn  the  strife, 
IJ^-chief  of  Alban's  valiant  race, 

*lniffl  who  scatters^heioes  hraye  ^ 

whirlwinds  scatter  withened  gcass, 
Gona's  rocky  torrents  roar 
A^nd  Mbrven  is  clad  with  the  robe  of  the  sky-^t 

^Away  with  peace,"  said  Calmar; 
^^  Let  Connal  retire  to  his  gloomy  hill ; 
HiQt  his  spear  contend  with  the  hind, 
Instead  of  opposing  hundreds  in  war. 
■^^'tfsue  the  spotted  wild-goat  J  on  Crorala ; 
I^t  thine  arrow  pierce  the  roes  of  TjCiia  : 
"^fit  do  thou,  renowned  eon  of  Sema, 
■*^^er  of  native  and  auxiliar  bands, 
-^-'Jsperse  and  rout  the  seed  of  Lochlan  ; 
J  ^ruah  the  bands  of  the  invader 
^  ^11  not  one  vessel  shall  rise  on  the  briiic 
^^ith  sail,  or  strength  of  plying  oars. 
^**  the  boisterous  sea  of  the  Isles  of  Whaler, 
"^-^t  Erin's  wiud§  rise  high — 
^^^t  a  whirlwind  descend  from  above  ; — 
~^*y  I  perish  by  a  demon, 
^*  1  prefer  not  to  following  the  deer 
-*- ne  hard,  hot  conflict  of  mortal  wounds." 

Young  Mac-Matas,  I  never  shunned 
^  *ie  conflict  of  shields,  and  I  was  nigh 

iel^i  *  *•  '^  masts  of  the  invading  fleet  are  like  a  wood  the  trees  of  which 

"h   I 

^  <^vered  with  clouds.  %  Gael,  os,  §  Tlie  wes^  wind. 
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My  Mends  in  the  contest  of  speais^ 

Though  I  courted  not  renown. 

Victories  have  been  gained  in  my  presence ; 

Heroes  yanquished  and  pursued. 

Do  thou,  most  excellent  Mac-Shema, 

Kemember  Cormac's  ancient  throne. 

Give  tribute  to  Swaran,  and  land, 

Till  Fingal  shall  have  hither  come. 

But  if  thy  soul  prefer  the  strife, 

This*  shall  wield  the  spear  and  sword." 

"  Pleasant  to^me,"  said  the  prince  of  chiefis,  % 
^^  Is  the  hard  clashing  of  shields  and  swords, 
Pleasant  aa.the  loud  thunder 
When  softly  falls  the  rain  of  spring. 
I    Let  valiant  Erin's  race  arise; 
Let  every  shining  band  be  formed; 
Let  them  swiftly  move  over  the  heath, 
Like  sunbeams  on  a  mountain's  brow 
When  the  western  wind  arises 
And  gathers  thickening  clouds; 
A  sound  is  heard  upon  the  hiUs, 
In  Morven  s  leafless  oaks. — 
But  where  are  my  hardy  friends. 
Ever  the  strength  of  my  arm  in  danger? 
Where  is  the  fair  Cabad, 
And  the  valiant  chief  Duchomar? 
Hast  thou  forsaken  me,  excellent  Fergus, 
When  this  flood  is  swelling  at  my  side. 
Thou  sprightly  at  the  feast  and  great 
In  times  of  peril  ?  Son  of  mighty  Rossa, 
Dost  thou  come  as  a  roe  from  Galmar, 
As  a  hind  from  the  side  of  the  hills? 
All  hail  to  the  brave  son  of  Rossar— 
What  sorrow  grieves  thy  soul?" 
"  Four  stones,  Cudulin,  rise 

*  This  arm. 
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On  Cabad,  laid  m  the  grave; 

This  hand  has  set  under  earth 

Dnchdmar  of  gloomy  mien. 

Thou,  Cabad,  son  of  Armmi, 

Didst  resemble  the  shining  san; 

And  thou,  hard-smiting  Dach<$mar, 

A  collection  of  the  waters  of  heaven. 

O  Mama,  brightest  of  maids, 

CaJm  is  thy  sleep  in  the  cave; 

The  delight  of  the  people  is  fallen, 

T^\e  a  brilliant  star  in  a  vale; —        ^ 

The  lonely  wayDEoer  is  sad 

^Th^n  the  little  luminary  sets." 

^^  Helate,"  the  mighty  blue-eyed  said, 

^'  How  the  valiant  heroes  died. 

Did  they  fsdl  contending  with  Lochlan— - 

lighting  against  hundreds  in  battle? 

^^hat  else  could  consign  the  heroes 

To  the  narrow,  lightlesshall?" 

"Cabad  fell  by  the  sword  of  Duchdmar, 

^  At  the  oak  by  the  gurgling  stream.  ^ 

He  came  .to.  the  cave,  in  the  grove. 
And  addressed  the  gentle  maid : 
'  Muma,  fairest  of  women, 
^vely  daughter  of  worthy  Corraac, 
"Tiy  alone  in  the  arching  rock, 
^^tary  in  the  cave  of  the  hills? 
^e  rivulet  murmurs  at  thy  side,        i/^ 
^^6  old  tree  sounding  in  the  wind ; 
Yonder  lake  is  ruffled; 
^nsky  clouds  invest  the  heights: 
•"^yself  art  like  unspotted  snow; 
'^y  curling  locks  like  Cromla's  mist 
'^en  it  climbs  the  mountain's  side, 
^^  the  beams  of  the  western  sun 
■"^y  tender  breast  like  a  white  rock, 
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Beside  the  hoary  stream  of  Bran' — 

Then  said  the  maid  of  beauteous  locks, 

*'  Whence,  thou  grimmest  of  mankind? 

Thy  brow  was  always  dark; 

Red  and  wild  is  now  thine  eye. 

Hast  thou  seen  Swaran  on  the  sea  ? 

What  hast  thou  heard  of  the  foe?' 

*'  I  come,  O  Muma,  from  the  hills, 

From  the  grove  of  ths>  bounding  roe. 

Naught  have  I  heard  of  the  foe; 

But  I  have  slain  three  deer. 

Beautiful  daughter  of  Cormac; 

(As  my  soul  I  love  thee,  fair) 

One  fell  for  thee,  white-hand, 

Admirable,  peerless  maid.' 

*•  Duchdmar,'  said  the  gentle  maid, 

'  No  love*  have  I  for  thee: 

Dark  is  thy  brow,  and  darker  thy  mind; 

Thy  heart  is  like  the  solid  rock. 

But  to  thee,  beloved  son  of  Armun, 

Brave  Cabad,  is  Muma  attached. 

Like  the  beams  of  the  sun  thy  hair,         (/ 

When  rises  from  the  land  the  mist. 

Hast  thou  seen  the  youthful  Cabad, 

Tlie  noble  scion,  among  the  hills? 

The  daughter  of  famous  Cormac 

Waits  the  return  of  her  love  from  the  chase.' 

'  Long,  O  Muma,  must  thou  wait,' 
Sullen  and  fierce,  Duchdmar  said : 
'  Long,  O  Muma,  must  thou  wait 
For  thy  gallant  son  of  Armun. 
Behold  this  blade  of  keenest  edge; 
The  blood  of  Cabad  stains  it  all : 
Thy  mighty  hero  fell  by  me. 
Long,  O  Muma,  must  thou  wait. 

*  Gael.  Not  a  particle  of  love. 
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I  will  raise  a  stone  over  thy  love. 

Daoghter  of  bluenshielded  Connao, 

Tom  thine  eye  to  Ducbomar, 

^ose  arm  is  like  strongest  thunder/ 

*  Is  the  son  of  Armnn  dead?' 

Exclaimed,  with  yoioe  of  love,  the  maid; 

'Has  he  faJlen  on  the  high  eminence. 

The  liEdrest  youth  among  the  host, 

The  first  of  hunters  expert, 

The  dauntless  foe  of  sea-borne  invaders? 

I)ark  is  Duchdmar  in  his  wrath ; 

Bloodj  to  me  is  his  hand; 

A  foe  to  me— but  reach  me  the  sword ; 

I  lore  the  blood  of  Cabad/ 

He  gave  the  blue  weapon  to  her  tears; 

ran  the  sharp  blade  through  his  side. 

fell  by  his  native  stream : 
Be  stretched  his  hand,  and  exclaimed ; 
A^aughter  of  blue-shielded  Cormac, 
*«ou  hast  cut  off  my  youth  from  renown ; 
^Id  is  the  weapon,  star  of  chiefs, 
feel  it  cold  in  my  breast,  O  Muma.     \  ^ 
f^iTe  me  to  the  virgin  Moina; 
^t  is  of  me  she  dreams  by  night;) 
*iat  she  may  raise  my  cam, 
-Xid  the  hunter  may  see  my  praise — 
*ut  draw  the  sword  firom  my  side: 
feel  the  blade  cold,  O  Muma/ 
Jarful  and  slow,  she  came 
o  draw  the  sword  from  his  side: 
*-^  pierced  her  white  bosom; 
*liefell;  her  locks  spread  on  the  ground; 

^ing  flowed  down  her  blood, 
^nd  dyed  her  snowy  arm/* 

'  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  the  maid," 
^^^  the  leader  of  Erin's  host. 
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'^  Peace  to  the  souls  of  the  bold  heroes, 
Whose  might  was  great  in  wielding  swords. 
May  they  move  aronnd  mj  battle  car; 
May  I  see  their  shades  on  the  clouds. 
My  soul  shall  be  dauntless  in  conflict; 
Like  the  thunder  of  heaven  my  arm. 
Be  thou,  O  Muma,  like  a  moon-beam, 
When  my  sight  begins  to  fail, 
When  my  soul  reposes  in  peace. 
And  the  din  of  war  has  ceased. 
Advance,  each  tribe;  advance  the  host. 
Equip  the  noble  battle  car. 
Place  beside  me  at  once  two  spears; 
Raise  rightly  before  me  the  shield. 
Follow  the  steeds  on  the  plain: 
They  move  with  ease  and  speed* 
May  my  soul  be  strong  with  joy, 
^.  When  the  conflict  rises  around."  ^ 

As  pours  a  foaming,  hoary  stream 
From  lofty  Cromla's  iron  brow. 
When  thunder  rolls  along  the  mount. 
And  dusky  night  surrounds  the  hills, 
And  ghastly  forms,  of  lurid  hue. 
Look  down  from  rushing  showers; 
So  fierce,  so  great,  so  dread,  so  swift^ 
Advanced  the  hardy  race  of  Erin. 
The  chief  appeared  like  a  whale  • 

That  draws  after  him  cold  billows. 
Pouring  forth  his  breath  like  clouds; 
The  shore  trembling  as  he  moves. 

The  sons  of  Lochlan  heard  the  sound. 
Like  a  murmuring  winter  tide; 
Swaran  struck  his  shield  in  haste. 
And  said  to  Ame's  son,  his  spy; 
"  I  hear  a  noise  on  the  mountain  s  side,  ^ 
Like  that  of  sportive  flies  at  eve : 


/ 
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^^^  Erin's  martial  race  it  comee^ 
^5  ^  whirlwind  in  the  distant  wood, 
z^^  that  of  Gormal  is  the  sound, 
'^^  ocean's  raging  tempests  rise. 
5^*^  8on  of  Ame,  to  the  hills; 


S; 


p^^*^ey  each  copse  and  heath.' 
^^  went,  and  qualdng  soon  returned. 
^-i*  eyes  stared  wild  around; 


^^  heart  beat  strong  against  his  side; 
'^^^  speech  was  fEdtering,  broken,  slow, 
p^^    ■•*  Arise,  lord  of  the  waves, 
5^^*^Ye  leader  of  brownnshielded  hosts : 

r^see  the  sable  torrent  of  the  hills; 
^3ee  the  race  of  Erin  and  their  chief. 


^,  a  mighty  car  of  war, 
l^^mes  oveFfKe^lamwitH  death, 
^fcie  splendid,  rapid  car  of  Guduiin, 
^^^^«c-Shema  gveat  in  straits. 

extremity  curves  like  a  wave, 
mist  encircling  a  rock ; 
onnd  it  gleam  transparent  stones, 
^~*  \e  ocean  round  a  ship  by  night; 
burnished  yew  the  beam; 
ley  sit  within  on  polished  bone ; 
is  a  receptacle  of  spears, 
nd  heroes'  shields  and  swords, 
n  the  right  side  of  the  noble  car 
seen  the  proud,  spirited  horse — 
le  high-maned,  broad-chested,  fiery, 
Jgh-bounding  prancer  of  the  hills. 
i  '•^-^ud  and  resounding  is  his  tread ; 
I  -^iis  spreading,  bushy  mane 
\  ■•-s  like  mist  on  the  haunt  of  wild  goats,  t^ 
•flight  is  his  colour,  and  fleet 
"is  pace;  Sifadda  is  his  name, 
^n  the  other  side  of  the  car 
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Appears  the  corye-necked,  snorting  horse — 

The  thin-maned,  mettlesome,  hard-hoofed, 

Swift-footed,  wide-nostriled  of  the  hills. 

Dusronnal  is  the  name  of  the  steed. 

A  full  thousand  slender  thongs 

Bind  the  chariot  on  high. 

Thehrightjteel  hits  of  their  bridles 

Round  their  jaws  are  covered  with  foam. 

Beauteous  gems  that  sparkle  Iri^r]"'^ 

iBend  aloft  on  the  necks  .of  the  steeds,. 

The  steeds  that  move  like  mist  on  hills. 

Conveying  the  chief  to  glory. 

Wilder  than  the  deer's  their  aspect; 

Vigorous  as  an  eagle  their  sti:ength; 

Their  noise  is  like  a  winter  storm 

On  Gk>rmal  when  choked  with  snow. 
^'  In  the  car  is  seen  the  chie^ 

The  valiant  hero  of  sharp  weapons, 

Cudulin  of  blue-spotted  shield, 

Mac-Shema  of  poetic  fame. 

His  cheek  is  like  smoothened  yew; 

His  manly  eye  spreads  far. 

Beneath  a  brow  arched,  dark,  and  small. 
J  His  yellow  hair  like  flaming  fire 

"Waves  round  his  majestic  face, 

"While  he  grasps  a  hostile  spear. 

Flee,  brave  commander  of  ships; 
I   Flee  from  the  hero  wiio  comes 

Like  a  tempest  from  the  streamy  vale."  •^ 
"  When  flee  I,"  said  the  king  of  ships, 

"  When  fled  brown-shielded  Swaran? 

When  did  I  shun  impending  danger. 

Son  of  Ame  who  wast  ever  vile? 

I  have  sujSered  the  tempests  of  heaven 

On  the  roaring  main  of  inclement  showers; 

Furious  onsets  have  I  withstood; 
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y^y  Bliould  I  avoid  the  fight, 

~|^^  ^^  Arne  of  most  coward  hand  ? 

~^^  my  thonsandB,  for  the  field; 

^*^  fcrfh  like  thejagiiig-iBai%.    ^ 

^hen  a  blast  descends  from  clouds. 

^^Te  Lochlan,  rise  around  my  sword. 

z^  Je  like  the  rocks  hj  the  hrine, 

^  ixij  native  land  of  woods, 

T^t  laise  on  high  the  pines  t^ 

^^ch  contend  with  the  storms  of  the  skies." 

Xiike  Aatmnn's  thunder  clouds  from  two  mountains,    < 
^^d  the  armies  approach  each  other; 
M  J^o  sspUenjcivezsLfrioiii  socky  hills 
-^petuous  roll,  aad  mingle  on  the  plains,        I 
*^  noisjr,  dark,  and  fierce, 
f^eountered  Inis&l  and  Lochlan. 
'Oader  contends  with  leader ; 
tan  exchanges  strokes  with  man ; 
I^tal  grates  on  metal ; 
t^lmets  are  cleft  on  high, 
^lood  spilling  thick  around  ; 
bowstrings  twang  on  polished  yews, 
^ jrjmjG^ngJjhrough  the  air ; 
^Ji^ffs  fall  splintered  on  every  side, 
-■ike  nightly  bolts  upon  the  hills. 
As  ocean's  loud-roaring  sound, 
^^ten  high  the  billows  roll ;      | 
^8  thunder  heard  from  afar ; 
^vich  the  battle's  awful  din. 
■-Tiough  Cormac's  hundred  bards  had  been  there, 
^nd  their  song  described  the  scene, 
■•-Tiese  could  scarcely  enumerate 
*^Teiy  headless  corpse  and  death. 
-Many  were  the  deaths  of  men  and  chiefs, 

^eir  blood  wide  spreading  down  the  field. 
Mourn,  ye  race  of  songs. 
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For  Sitallin  of  stalwart  heroes. 

Heave  thou,  Evir,  thy  snowy  breast 

For  valiant  Ardan  of  hardy  deeds. 

As  two  deer,  they  fell 

By  the  hand  of  brownHsihielded  Swaran, 

When  he  bravely  went  on  before  his  bands 

Like  a  ghost  on  heaven's  clouds, 

A  ghost  that  sits  aloft 

On  smoke,  arrayed  in  mist, 

When  bends  the  drowned  seaman's  shade 

A  look  of  woe  on  raging  waves. 

Nor  slept  thy  hand  by  thy  side. 
Chief  of  the  isle  of  gentle  nuns : 
Thy  sword  was  in  the  path  of  trophies, 
I^e  a  meteorflaghiny  dread. 
When  the  men  of  the^tile  fidl  dead. 
And  the  sides  of  the  mountains  blaase. 
Dusronnal  snorted  over  valiant  men ; 
Sifadda  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood ; 
Behind  him  heroes  lay  enow, 
Like  trees  along  the  torrents  of  Cromla, 
When  a  whirlwind  has  crossed  the  heatl^ 
With  an  angry  ghost  of  ni^ht. 
Weep  on  the  echoing  rock. 
Noble  maid  of  the  isle  of  ships. 
Bend  thy  fair  face  over  the  sea^ 
O  thou  more  beauteous  than  a  ghost. 
That  slow  and  gracefully  ascends, 
Like  a  sunbeam,  on  a  silent  hill. 
He  fell,  he  early  fell  in  the  battle  ; 
The  youth  of  thy  love  is  pale, 
Under  the  sword  of  bold  Cudiilin. 
What  has  made  thee  so  wan  and  cold  ? 
He  shall  not  for  ever  go  forth  to  war, 
Nor  shed  the  blood  of  noble  men. 
Trenar,  youthful  Trenar,  has  fallen  : 
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No  more,  0  maid,  shalt  thou  see  thy  loFe. 
Hjfl^homidfl  diamal  bowl 
jjj^  as  they  behold  Ids  jghoflt ; 

SgiJfeg.IufijiYing  poan. 
y    As  roll  a  thouBand  waves  to  shore, 
So  imder  Swaran  moved  the  foe : 
As  meets  the  shore  a  tbousaiid  waves, 
^  Erin  met  the  king  of  fipears. 
Aere  ascend  the  groans  of  death, 
^mmixt  with  shouts  and  the  cbuig  of  arms ; 
^  and  backlers  broken  on  the  ground, 
^e  swords  like  thunderbolts  above, 
^iie  battle-cries  from  wing  to  wing, 
•Ifle  Moody  conflict  deafening,  hot, 
^e  hundred  hammers  striking  wild, 
^Qccessiye,  sparks  from  metal  red. 
"ho  are  those  on  Lena's  heath  ? 
"^0,  of  darkest,  wildest  mien  ? 
*'ho,  that  are  like  sable  clouds, 
^he sword  of  each  like  a  meteor? 
JJe  face  of  the  hiU  quivers; 
^^e  rocks  on  the  shore  tremble. 
'^o  are  they  but  the  king  of  ships, 
And  Erin's  ruler,  praised  in  song ! 
^he  hosts  look  anxiously  askance 
^^  see  the  valiant  heroes'  fray. 
^*it  night  descended  on  the  combat, 
-^^^  hid  the  undecided  strife. 
Along  the  extended  heath, 
^orglas  had  heaped  the  game 
That  was  felled  by  the  toils  of  the  youths, 
Before  they  left  the  chase  of  the  deer. 
A  hundred  men  collected  heath ; 
Ten  raised  a  blazing  flame ; 
Three  hundred  chose  smooth  stoues ; 
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And  soon  was  seen  a  omQJlpDg^  feast. 
Then  spoke  the  generous  host, 
The  magnanimous  mler  of  Erin, 
(As  leaning  on  his  spear  he  rose,) 
To  Fena's  son^the  funoQs.bftui.: 
^^  Carril  of  former  times, 
Why  spread  the  feast  for  me  alone. 
While  Lochlan's  king  of  daring  feats 
Has  no  repast  on  Erin's  shore  ? 
Far  Arom  the  chief  is  Lochlan's  deer ; 
Remote  is  his  yacant  abode. 
Call  hither  the  commander  of  ships; 
Let  him  come  Arom  the  troubled  waves 
To  hospitable  Erin's  feast; 
Let  him  listento  the  soiinding  groves 
On  the  hill,*  during  murky  night : 
i  Blustering  and  boisterous  is  the  wind 
That  blows  from  his  own  sea: 
Let  him  praise  pur  tuneful  harps. 
And  our  youthi^  melodious  lays." 

The  mildnspeaking  Carril  went. 
And  called  the  leader  of  the  brown-shields: 
''  Arise  from  the  skins  of  boars  j 
Let~Swaran,  king  of  hills,  arise. 
The  joy  of  the  cheering  shell 
Surrounds  the  blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin." 
He  answered  like  the  ^v}\  1>o11qw  sound 
Of  Cromla,  when  wakens  wind. 
''  Though  all  the  maids  of  Inis&L  should  come, 
With  their  polished  arms  like  snow, 
Their  white  bosoms  heaving  high. 
Their  soft  eyes  beaming  love; 
Here  would  Swaran  remain, 

*  i.  e.  nis  hUl. 
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^^e  pleasant  Lochlan  8  thousand  rocks, 
»^^  till  the  rajB  come  from  the  east 
^^  %ht  Cudulin  to  hk  deaths 
y^f^tefol  to  me  is  Lochlan's  wind, 
"^ch  causes  ocean  great  to  roar, 
'^^  whizzing  through  the  mighty  shrouds, 
^uimds  me  of  m  j  matchless  woods, 
^^  gieen-hued  forests  of  (formal; 
V^«ie  flows  gore  on  the  slaughtering  spear, 
ii^gore  of  dark  boars  of  frantic  rage. — 
*^t  Cudulin  give  me  tribute, 
7-^^ blueHshielded  Cormac's  throne; 
^  **ot,  when  the  strife  is  renewed, 
^f^ti  hiu  and  dale  of  Fal»  are  mine." 
^^  ^*id  are  the  words,"  said  the  bard, 
j^  "^turned  by  brown-shielded  Swaran." 

^  to  himself  alone," 
^^  ^^s^ered  Sema's  noble  son. 
J.  ^^fril,  raise  thy  voice  on  high, 
l>-^5. spealTof  generations  gone : 
^^^X^he  night  be  spent  in  song; 
Vj.^^  grief  let  us  partake  of  joy. 
j^  ^jr  a  hero  and  comely  dame 
j>^^^e  lived  t  ere  while  in  Iniefal. 
^=>lSg2ajQt  are  songs  of  the  brave, 
^  ^  the  coasts  of  echoing  Alban, 
>fc^^  Sung  by  Ossian  of  tuneful  lays, 
^  ■  *^en  the  noise  of  the  chase  subsides, 
i^^<i  the  heights  of  the  deer  reply 
^  the  purling  of  Cona's  streams." 
,Y>,  ^^d  Carril,  "In  the  olden  time, 

*^^  bands  of  ocean  hither  came, 
il^  thousand  ships,  from  eastern  seas, 
Jr^  Verdant  Ullin  s  streamy  land. 
*^^  race  of  Inisfal  arose 

*Iiiisfal.  fGael.  Walked. 

l2 
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To  repel  the  men  of  the  north. 
Carher,  stout  champion,  was  there, 
And  Crimore,  the  fairest  of  the  host. 
They  had  oft  contended  for  the  white  bull 
That  was  seen  on  Gulben's  mount. 
Each  hero  claimed  the  better  right; 
Death  hovered  roimd  their  blades. 

"  Side  by  side  they  now  engaged. 
And  the  invaders  of  ocean  fled. 
Who  more  attached  than  the  mighty  men, 
Than  Crimore  and  the  noble  Carber. 
It  were  better  they  had  never  heard  of  a  bull 
On  heathy  Gulben  s  many-coloured  height. 
They  saw  him  again  on  the  hill; 
Their  heavy  wrath  returned : 
They  fought  on  Lubar  s  grassy  bank; 
Crimore  fell  in  his  blood. 

"  Carber  came  to  his  festive  hall. 
To  Brasollis  of  sweetest  voice. 
His  own  most  beautiful  sister. 
Of  Crimore  was  the  song  of  the  maid, 
A  youth  she  secretly  loved; 
He  on  the  field,  she  in  tears, 
But  expecting  his  return  from  war. 
From  her  noble  robe  appeared 
Her  heaving  bosom,  like  the  moon. 
When  her  edge  begins  to  emerge 
From  the  darkness  of  her  hue  to  light. 
So  tuneful  as  the  harp  her  voice. 
As  she  raised  her  plaintive  lay: 
(Hers  was  the  eye  like  a  star) 
'When,  O  hero,  wilt  thou  come  in  thine  arms*- 
'  Take  thou,  Brasollis,'  Carber  said, 
'  Take  thou  this  bossy  shield, 
And  Hang  it  up  that  it  may  not  rust: 
It  is  a  trophy  won  in  combat.' 
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^^  tender  heart  throbbed  against  her  side; 

^^^  Colour  changed,  and  she  flew  to  the  heath; 

j5^  found  him  dead,  and  died, 

,^5®>  Cudulin,  lies  their  dost; 

.^^S^-  slender  yew  grows  on  their  grave. 

^^  Wast  thou,  BrasoUis,  on  Uie  plains; 

pj^^^M  was  Crimore  on  the  hills. 

,^^  bardfl  will  remember  both, 

^^e  the  tide  of  the  ocean  flows." 


me. 


rj,^   I^leasant,  Carril,  is  thy  voice  to 
^^  ^6  blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin  said; 
^^Welodious,  O  bard,  are  thy  words, 
rJr^^  speak  of  glorious  times. 
,^^®y  resemble  a  copious  dew, 
J^en  the  sun  beholds  the  fields, 
Jl^^d  shadows  move  across  the  land, 
^*^©  breeze  being  soft  and  slow, 
^^ke  the  harp,  Mac-Fena,  strike; 
^^  Carril,  praise  my  distant  love, 
r;/^^  sunbeam  of  sea-bound  Dunscaich, 
^  *^G  soft-eyed  fair  of  snowy  breast, 
^lie  whom  I  left  in  the  isle  of  heroes, 
"J^lie  modest,  matchless  spouse  of  Mac-Sheina. 
"^ost  thou  raise  thy  sweet  face 
-*^  f  om  the  rock,  to  look  for  my  sails  ? 
*^ou  seest  naught  but  the  naked  sea; 
"*•  »ie  foam  is  not  thy  hero's  ships. 
^uit  the  rock:  the  night  descends; 
*be  blafit  blows  round  thy  head. 
*• -Will  never. return  from  a  doubtful  field, 
^^^e  showers  descend  on  the  vales. 
^  Connal,  with  stories  of  battles, 
^iid  the  noble  fair  from  my  mind, 
The  bright  beauty  with  golden  locks, 
•Ihe  far-famed  daughter  of  Sorglan." 
Connal  slow  to  speak  replied. 
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*'*'  Set  a  watcli  on  the  strangers  of  ocean ; 
Place  a  band  in  yonder  grove, 
To  obserre  the  motions  of  Swaran. 
My  soul,  Gudulin,  is  for  peace, 
Till  there  come  hither  hilly  Alban's 
Valiant  warriors,  with  king  Fingal, 
The  first  of  heroes  in  the  strife  of  war." 
He  stmck  as  a  signal  his  shield; 
The  watch  immediately  advanced. 
The  host  lay  down  upon  the  heath, 
Beneath  a  starry  night  of  wind. 
The  ghostfi.  of  chajapiOBg^lain  in  the  fight 
"Were  hovering  round,  on  gloomy  jclouds^; 
And  hiy  on  Lena's  silent  jlauoj^ 
Arose  at.times.the  shrieks  of  death. 


FIN  GAL, 

AN  EPIC  POEM. 

DUAN  II. 

SYNOPSIS. 

The  ghost  of  one  of  the  slain  appears  to  Connal,  foretells  the  disas 
following  da^,  and  advises  mm  to  flee.  Connal  wakens  Cud 
urges  him  either  to  sue  for  peace,  or  to  retire.  Cud61in  ridi 
supposed  vision  as  a  phantasy,  and  orders  Connal  to  rouse  the ; 
mediately.  Thej  prepare  for  battle.  It  is  now  morning,  anc 
advances  with  his  host.  Descrying  the  Irish  on  the  mountains, 
a  messenger  with  offers  of  peace,  which  are  rejected.  Carril 
war  song ;  the  armies  encounter ;  great  slaughter  ensues.  After  tl 
part  of  their  number  has  fallen,  the  Irish  ^ive  way.  They  ha 
summit  of  Cromla,  where  Moran  arrives,  with  the  intelligence 
fleet  of  the  Caledonians  is  on  the  coast.  It  is  now  night.  Cud^ 
how  he  killed  his  friend  Ferde,  to  which  action  he  attributes  his 
To  show  that  those  who  commit  such  actions  may  be  afterwards  v 
Carril  relates  the  story  of  Comal  and  Galvin. 

C(mnal^  reposed  by  a  sounding  stream,— 
Beneath  a  leafless  oak; 
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A^gamt  a  stone  corered  with  green  moss, 
Thke  guide  of  chiefis  reclined  his  head. 
^Ajoiidst  his  sable  coyering  of  heath, 
H.C  heard  a  warning  voice; 
H-C  lay  fsa  apart  from  his  warriors, 
The  man  of  wea|K>ns  fearing  naught. 
"Xhe  bero  beheld  in  his  sleep 
■A.  fiery  stream  descending  from  the  heights. 
Orugal  sat  upon  the  beam, 
A  youth  who  had  fallen  with  glory: 
He  was  slain  by  Swaran  of  ships. 

As  he  strove  in  the  conflict  of  heroes. 

His  face  was  like  the  beams  of  the  moon; 

His  diess  was  of  the  clouds  of  the  hills; 

His  eyes  resembled  living  coals; 

In  his  breast  was  a  ghastly  wound. 
"  Crugal,"  said  undaunted  Connal, 

"Sonof  Gegal  from  the  mountains'  brow, 

"  hy  art  thou  so  pale  from  the  battle, 

^  sad,  thou  breaker  of  shields; 

^y  hue  was  never  changed  with  fear. 

^at  has  altered  thine  aspect,  Crugal  ?" 

I^imly  seen,  bursting  into  tears, 

He  stretched  his  huge  hand  over  the  hero, 

■^d  faintly  raised  his  feeble  voice, 

^ke  wind  in  Lego's  reeds  or  heath. 
"My  soul,  Connal,  is  on  the  hills; 

%  corpse  on  the  strand  of  Eiin. 

■^ever,  prince  of  the  brave,  shall  we  converse; 

%  steps  shall  be  seen  on  the  plains  no  more. 

Is?  110 w  likeja  blast  on  Cromla,* 

P^e  the  shadow  cast  by  a  cloud. 

Connal,  noble  son  of  Colgar, 

1  see  a  multitude  of  slaughtered  men, 

^  multitude,  on  the  plain  of  Lena ! 

+  Cromla  is  probably  Bamsnu/re  Moutd. 
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There  will  many  sons  of  Erin  fall: 
Leave  straightway,  worthy  chie^ 
The  disastrous  field;  do  not  delay!" 
Like  the  moon  darkening  in  heaven. 
He  departed  forthwith  on  wind. 
Stay,"  said  the  yeteran  Connal, 

My  faithful,  dark-red  friend : 
Lay  aside,  ^gantic  shade,  that  beam. 
In  what  hall  dost  thou  now  reside  ? 
Stay,  thou  son  of  Cromla's  wind. 
In  what  mount  of  verdant  slope, 
In  what  cave,  dost  thou  now  repose  ? — 
Where  dost  thou  lie  down  to  sleen?— 
Wilt  thou  not  be  heard  in  the  storm ; 
Amidst  the  din  which  rolls  from  the  field? 
When  shall  thy  rapid  gestures  be  seen, 
With  the  aiiy  forms,  on  the  face  of  the  hills?' 

The  mild  speaking  Connal  arose, 
And  went  on  swiftly  in  his  arms. 
He  struck  the  shield  of  bold. Cjadulioi^ 
The  leader  started  at  the  sound. 
"Wherefore,"  said  the  hero  of  the  car, 
"  Comes  hither  the  hard-smiting  Connal? 
Had  I  lifted  my  spear  to  slay  thee, 
O  hero,  it  would  torment  my  soul. 
Speak,  thou  son  of  mighty  Colgar; 
Thy  counsel  is  like  the  shining  sun." 

"  Mac-Shema,  through  the  darksome  night 
Crugal  came  down  from  his  cave. 
The  stars  were  seen  through  the  phantom, 
As  he  feebly  raised  his  voice. 
He  is  a  messenger  of  death; 
His  speech  presaged  of  the  grave! 
Seek  peace,  O  chief  of  warlike  Erin, 
Or  flee  over  Lena  from  the  sea." 
"  Connal  heard  his  voice!" 
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"  "X^v  ^  dauntless  chief  of  Erin, 
M^^^^J^b  the  stars  were  seen  through  the  shade ! 
N"^^  ^Igar  who  desirest  peace, 
0:^;.  ^^*  hast  thou  heard  but  the  wmd. 
If  ^>,5^  ^oifie  of  the  brawling  brooks. 
"^-^  Mjgal  did  indeed  appear, 
Xi*^  didst  thou  not  force  him  hither  ? 
^^  Vv^  *bou  question  him  about  his  cave, 
""^^^^Ut  the  aerial  wanderer  s  abode  ? 
^fc^    ^^ds  might  be  extorted  by  the  sword, 
Z^^H  all  the  knowledge  that  he  had. 
'^t  small  must  be  his  knowledge,  Connal : 
"^e  ^Qs  iiere  this  very  day; 
"^£2^  was  his  step  and  weak  was  he. 
^^Tio  could  tell  him  of  our  deaths  ?" 
'*  jGrhosts  travel  on  the  cloudy" 
'^■^^^li  C^J^fll.  of  giijgat  jSQpse ; 
^'  The  brave  deceased  are  seen  on  win<l ; 
They  dwell  in  mountain  caves ; 
l^n  their  rest  they  talk  of  the  future, 
-A.nd  (Hscpur§e.of.tbe  deaths  of  men." 

*'  And  let  them  talk  of  the  deaths  of  men — 
Of  every  man  but  the  chief  of  Erin : 
I  'will  never  flee  from  Swaran. 
If  I  must  fall,  my  tomb  shall  rise 
Beside  the  dashing  waves  with  songs. 
The  hunter  will  shed  many  a  tear, 
And  sorrow  will  surround  Bragdll, 
The  lovely  dame  of  highest  breast. 
I  dread  not  death  but  flight : 
*  ifigal  has  seen  me  victor. 
Shadowy  ghost  of  the  pointed  cliffs, 
^liow  thyself  to  me  without  delay; 
^ome  on  a  beam  of  heaven ; 
^6t  me  see  my  doom  in  thy  hand  : 
^6t  will  not  I  flee  from  Swaran, 
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Thou  ghostly,  nnsabstantial  form. 
Mac-Colgar,  rise  and  strike 
The  painted  shield  of  loud  alanns. 
It  hangs  above,  between  two  spears. 
Let  the  valiant  warriors  straight  arise. 
Amidst  the  conflicts  and  battles  of  Erin, 
Though  long  in  coming  hither 
Is  Fingal,  from  the  land  of  wind. 
Let  us,  O  Connal,  fight. 
Though  we  fall  by  the  enemy's  sword." 
/         The  sound  spread  far  on  the  ascent : 
The  valiant  warriors  rose  and  armed. 
As  break  the  dark-blue  waves 
When  ocean  rages  in  a  storm. 
They  stood,  numerous,  on  the  heath, 
Like  oaks  with  all  their  produce  decked. 
When  blows  a  freezing  wind. 
Dry  foliage  rustling  through  the  vale. 

The  sides  of  the  clouds  became  gray  on  Cromla ; 
Day  trembled  on  the  edge  of  the  sea; 
Blue  mist  swam  along  the  hills. 
And  hid  the  host  of  Inisfal. 
"  Rise  quickly  at  my  signal," 
The  captain  of  the  brown-shields  said ; 
"  Rise,  ye  sons  of  sea-laved  Lochlan : 
Erin  has  retired  from  the  mount. 
Pursue  through  the  vale  of  Lena ; 
Go,  Morlav,  to  Connac's  house ; 
Let  them  yield  to  victorious  Swaran, 
Ere  they  fall  into  the  grave  by  his  sword, 
And  a  woful  tale  be  whispered  through  Erin." 

They  rose,  like  a  swarm*  from  the  main 
When  a  billow  sweeps  the  strand. 
The  noise  of  the  host  was  like  a  thousand  rills, 
When  in  loved  Cona  they  meet, 

*  A  swarm  of  sea-fowls. 
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b  the  ragged  dell,  and  bunt  from  night* 
uto  the  li^t  of  the  resplendent  sun. 
^  iDOfee  a  shade  of  dusky  gloom 
>&jQiQqiiiI  autumn's  haxy  fields^ 
^gioomj,  dark,  moved  closely  on 
-^DmeroQs  Lochlan,  still  and  slow. 
-^6  a  cliafed  boar  on  a  mountain's  brow, 
-^dTaooed  in  his  arms  the  high-king  of  swerds : 
^tk  the  hero's  side  appeared  a  shield, 
-^^e  a  meteor  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
*^en  the  world  is  silent,  dark  and  void: 
Xhe  wajr&rer  trembling  eyes  askance 
^hi^  frowning  ghost  behind  the  beam. 
The  clouded  mount  was  seen  a£Eur, 
-A^d  ^e  tall  oaks  that  on  it  grew  : 
-A  Uast  from  the  heaving  sea 
"-^oved  the  settled  mist ; 
*^*8  valorous  sons  appeared, 
-■-•ite  cliffs  in  oar-cut  waves, 
^^en  the  mariner  strays  beyond  his  ken, 
"^^d  he  is  sad  for  the  changed  sky. 
**IVoceed,  Morlav,  with  speed," 
^^^d  billowy  Lochlan's  king ; 
,^^fler  peace  to  those  worsted  men  : 
5^  ^Uder  they  are  round  the  face  of  the  hills. 
,^^fer  the  terms  we  grant  to  kings, 
^ZT*ien  bow  their  heads  beneath  our  swords, 
^^^ten  their  heroes  have  fallen  in  strife, 
"^^d  tender  maidens  wail." 
,^  Tall  Morlav,  son  of  Sador,  came, 
"^y  long  and  stately  strides, 
"^^d  spoke  to  Erin's  noble  prince, 
■^^^lidst  an  assembly  of  the  mighty  chiefs. 

Take  peace  from  Swaran,  and  give  tribute," 
^^d  the  warrior  of  speech  unsmooth :+ 

*  Darkness.  +  Very  rough. 
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"  Accept  the  peace  we  grant  to  kings, 
When  their  bands  have  fallen  in  war. 
Vjftlj]  V.An  nf  rnnny  jtoeaims..«Qd^jyeena, 
Thy  w}£%  and  the  slim^og^  of  the  deer-— 
Fair  Bragdll  of  beanteons  breast, 
And  Luat  that  outstrips  the  wind. 
Surrender  these ;  for  weak  is  thine  arm : 
Submit ;  be  not  stubborn ;  and  liye." 

"  Tell  thou  to  brownnghielded  Swaran, 
I  never  yielded,  and  I  never  will ; 
I  will  give  the  ocean  to  the  chie^ 
Or  graves  to  his  bands  in  Erin  ; 
That  day  shall  not  come  for  ever, 
That  shall  bring  my  bright  love  north ; 
And  never,  on  Lochlan's  hills,  shall  flee 
A  stag  of  the  chase  from  Luat." 

"  Foolish  ruler  of  the  great  oar," 
Said  Morlav,  ''  wilt  thou  resist  that  king 
Whose  fleet  (from  his  own  forests*)  could  carr] 
The  isle  for  which  the  strife  began  : 
So  little  is  Erin  of  verdant  hills 
To  the  ocean  prince  in  his  wrath." 

"  In  words  I  yield  to  Morlav  ; 
My  sword  shall  yield  to  none : 
Erin  shall  be  under  the  sway  of  Cormac 
As  long  as  the  breath  is  in  Cudulin. 
Connal,  first  of  mighty  men, 
Thou  hast  heard  the  demands  of  Morlav ; 
And  art  thou  still  for  peace, 
Thou  breaker  of  strong  shields  ? 
Airy  shade  of  Crugal, 
Thou  needst  not  frighten  me  with  death : 
I  will  gladly  fall  into  the  lightless  house, 
Amidst  the  solace  of  extolling  songs. 
Take  up,  ye  race  of  valiant  Erin, 

*  Made  of  timber  from  his  own  forests. 
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Eacli  massy  spear  and  sharp  arrow, 
And  smite  the  invaders  from'Lochlan, 
As  the  spirits  that  descend  from  heaven." 
Then  shouting,  dark,  grim-looking,  close 
They  inarched  along  the  shaded  plain, 
liike  mist  in  a  vale  of  deepest  gloom, 
^en  pours  a  sudden  storm 
On  tianqoil,  sonny  fields. 
\In  arms  went  on  renowned  Cudulin, 
^Q  a  ghost  of  heaven  hefore  a  cloud. 
Clothed  with  a  fiery  rohe  of  meteors, 
^h  mighty  wind  in  his  enormous  hand. 
-Above  stood  Carril  in  the  grove. 
iSiJrstj^  stirring  trumpet  sounds, 
Th^jlies  ^  spiritiiAf.^<3  host 
rfj!^  the  inflaming  battlensong. 

^^WKere,"  the  tuneful  mouih  began, 
*'  ^ere,  O  Crugal,  liest  thou  ? 
•*^on  art  stretched  lifeless  on  the  ground, 
^y  new-built  house  without  the  fragrant  shell ! 
^^^  is  the  tearful  wife  of  Crugal, 
-^  stranger  in  the  mournful  hall. — 
^^o  is  that  on  the  heath,  like  a  light, 
P^fbre  the  gloomy  front  of  the  foe  ? 
/T^to  but  Dogrena  of  graceful  locks, 
r**®  fair-necked  spouse  of  Crugal  ? 
:^®J^  liair  behind  her  on  the  wind ; 
^^d  is  her  eye,  and-  shrill  her  voice. 

"ale  lies  Crugal  on  the  path  of  the  deer ; 
Ai^  Some  dark  cave  abides  his  shade. 

^ghtly  rest  my  ear  receives 
^^Q  weak  and  hollow  voice, 
*^o  a  bee  that  hums  around  a  stone, 
Or  a.  buzzing  fly  at  twilight  tide.' 
^^t  Dogrena  is  fallen  like  a  cloud 
^^  Ardven,  on  a  summer  mom : 
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A  sword  of  Lochlan  pierced  her  tender  breast 
The  loved  of  many  chieifs  is  dead ! 
Thy  darling,  Carber,  is  fallen. 
The  blooming  bough  of  youth !" 
Carber  heard  the  dismal  tale, 
And  rushed  along  like  a  whale. 
He  saw  his  daughter  dead, 
And  straightway  dashed  through  the  host, 
His  blade  encounters  Lochlan's  host ; 
The  battle  flames  from  wing  to  wing. 
As  many  winds  in  a  great  forest 
On  wavy  Lochlan's  hills— 
As  many  fires  in  high  pine-woods 
On  separate  mountains  in  the  land  of  ships ; 
So  loud  and  mangled,  nlimerous,  and  vast. 
Fell  the  van  of  the  hosts  beneath  the  steel. 
Cudulin  hewed  down  men  like  thistles ; 
Erin  was  sinking  under  Swaran. 
Curach  fell  by  his  unsparing  hand. 
And  the  formidable  champion  Carber : 
Morlan  lies  in  everlasting  rest : 
Thou,  Coilte,  hast  gasped  in  death ; 
Thy  snowy  breast  is  stained  with  gore, 
Thy  yellow  locks  outspread  on  eartli. 
In  the  very  spot  where  the  hero  fell 
Had  he  often  spread  his  feast : 
There  had  he  often  played  on  the  harp. 
When  his  grayhounds  barked  around. 
And  the  youths  of  the  narrow  vale 
Were  preparing  the  bow  for  the  chase. 
The  valiant  Swaran  still  advanced. 
Like  raging  flood  from  desert  hills. 
When  yield  the  banks  before  its  force, 
And  cams  are  borne  along  the  vale. 
Against  him  brave  Cudulin  stood. 
Like  the  lofty  cloud-capt  Crochmpre : 
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contend  aronnd  his  head, 
ing  firs  that  clothe  his  sides, 
stones  beat  against  his  crags; 
bands  firmly  in  his  strength, 
rs  Cona's  tranqnil  vale, 
dauntless  Cadulin 
host  of  Erin : 

it  gush  from  mountain  springs, 
be  hero  spouted  blood ; 
auk  on  the  disastrous  field 
.  heath  beneath  the  sun. 
'  Erin,"  said  pale-faced  Crumal, 
foUows  in  pursuit ; 
[  like  reeds  against  a  surge  ? 
to  the  heights  of  the  deer." 
a  stag  in  the  wilderness, 
ike  a  staff  at  his  side, 
'ed  the  course  of  panic, 
aal  of  the  dastardly  deed, 
intending  with  the  foe, 
la's  heathy  rock. 
ia.mous  car  of  transparent  stones 
)n  high  the  leader  of  Erin, 
ig  the  warriors  of  the  north, 
dressed  the  generous  Connal : 
1,  first  of  men, 

id  to  deeds  of  death  my  arm, 
in's  race  has  fled, 
ill  maintain  the  conflict, 
.rmer  times, 

y  friends  to  yonder  mount  ; 
,  O  Connal,  near  my  sword, 
ay  protect*  their  flight." 
ped  into  the  splendid  car : 
*  shields  were  seen  above, 

*  Gael,  keep  from  loss. 
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.  Like  the  moon  when  dark  in  gloom. 
Proud  sister  of  the  constellations, 
When  she  travels  dun  from  the  east, 
And  evil  change  is  on  the  minds*  of  men. 
Sifadda  struggled  up  the  steep, 
And  Dusronnal  of  fleet  pace. 
Behind  them  moved  the  band 
Like  waves  around  a  whale. 

Now  on  high-sided  Cromla's  brow 
Stood,  sad  and  distant,  Erin*s  sons. 
Like  a  forest  burnt  to  the  stocks. 
Beneath  a  rapid,  nightly  wind ; 
Dark,  scorched,  and  i^  apart  they  stand. 
Without  a  leaflet's  sound  around. 
Cudulin  stood  beneath  an  oak. 
Silent,  with  sorrowful  eye. 
The  wind  raising  his  spreading  locks. 
When  the  scout  of  the  sea  arrived, 
Moran  the  son  of  Fili  the  bard. 
''  The  fleet,  the  fleet  at  length  appears. 
From  the  spacious  land  of  mountains  dark. 
And  peerless  Fingal  leads, 
^  The  breaker  of  the  brown  shields. 
I''  The  waves  are  foaming  round  the  prows; 
The  masts  with  sails  are  like  mountain  groves 
Surrounded  with  many  clouds. 
"Blow,  O  wind,"  Cudulin  said, 
/  "  From  the  charming,  misty  lapd  oLthe^aea : 
To  the  death  of  thousands  come. 
Renowned  king  of  Selma. 
Thy  sails,  my  friend,  are  to  me 
Like  morning's  beams  from  clouds ; 
Thy  fleet,  like  the  light  of  heaven ; 
Thou  thyself,  like  a  mighty  meteor 
That  shines  afar  by  night. — 

*  Is  expected  by. 
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^  Connal,  ooonsellor  of  chiefs, 
j^^^  grateful  are  pur  friends  in  grief! — 
•*^e  night  is  gathering  around — 
'^Tieie  now  are  Fingal's  ships  ? 
-■-^t  Bfi  sit  beneath  the  murk, 
-^nd  wait  for  the  new  moon  and  the  stars."* 

^I^ejwind  came  down  upon  the  wood ; 
-Qjljguscades  of  the  mountains  roared ; 
^^in  descended  on  Cromla's  heath ; 
^^  stars  lookedt  through  the  clouds. 
MormM,  on  the  brink  of  a  brook, 
^W;  the  leader  of  Erin's  chiefs, 
^^nnal  Mao-Colgar  at  his  hand, 
-Ajid  Carril  of  bygone  time. 

'*  Unhappy  is  thy  hand,  Cudulin," 
^oid  Mac-Shema  of  prowess  great, 
^  TJnhappy  is  thy  hand,  Cudulin, 
Since  thou  hast  slain  thy  friend. 
**©rde,  generous  son  of  Amun, 
How  great  was  my  love  to  thee." 
^  Wherefore,  Cudulin  Mao-Shema, 
■^©U  the  breaker  of  the  brown  shields  ?" 
*'  I  remember,"  said  the  veteran  Connal, 
'  The  estimable  son  of  noble  Amun. 
Tall  was  he,  and  beautiful  his  hue, 
^^e  the  bow  of  the  shower  on  high." 

'^  Ferde  came  hither  from  Alban 
"^e  worthy  lord  of  many  vales, 
h  Muri's  hall  he  learned  the  sword ; 
He  became  my  familiar  friend ; 
1  followed  the  chase  with  the  hero ; 
"  e  lay  together  on  the  heath. 
Fair  Dedgal  was  the  spouse  of  Carber, 
Lord  of  the  plains  of  Ardven  in  UUin : 
Tne  light  of  beauty  was  her  portion ; 
«.c.  The  appearance  of  the  new  moon.  f  GaeL  peeped. 
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Her  heart  was  a  dwelling  of  pride. 
She  loved  the  handsome  youth, 
Mac-Amun  of  noblest  mind. 

^  Carber/  said  the  soft-handed  dame, 
^  Give  half  the  cattle  to  me ; 
I  must  leave  thy  ball,  vain  man ; 
Carber,  give  me  my  share.' 
^  Let  Mac-Shema,'  Carber  replied, 
'  Divide  thee  the  herd  on  the  heath. 
Beauteous  woman  of  gracefid  steps, 
Let  me  never  see  thee  more. — 
His  soul  is  a  seat  of  justice- 
Fair  branch  of  pride,  adieu.' 
I  went  and  divided  the  herd ; 
A  snow-white  bull  remained ; 
I  gave  that  bull  to  Carber, 
The  resentment  of  the  fair  arose. 
'  Mac-Amun,'  softly  said  the  dame, 
'  Cudulin  has  pained  my  soul : 
I  must  hear,  O  chief,  of  his  death. 
Else  I  will  lifeless  lie  on  Lubar. 
My  ghost  shall  haunt  thy  restless  eyes ; 
Mine  anger,  beloved,  shall  abide. 
Do  thou  cut  off  Cudulin, 
Or  leave  me  unhonoured  on  earth !' 
'  White  hand,'  said  the  gallant  youth, 
'  "Why  should  I  put  to  death  Mac-Shema  ? 
Cudulin  is  my  bosom  friend ; 
Why,  fair  one,  should  I  raise  the  sword?* 
Three  days  she  wept  profuse ; 
On  the  fourth,  the  youth  took  up  his  shield. 
'  I  will  fight  with  my  chosen  friend ; 
But  may  I  be  the  first  to  fall. 
Could  I  behold,  while  wandering  lone 
Upon  the  heath,  Cudulin's  tomb/ 
We  fought  on  the  field  of  Muri ; 
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blades  avoided  wounds. 
tka  grated  on  onr  helmets, 
)lds  of  dark-blae  boss, 
jtood  grinning  nigh, 
ily  said  to  Ferde, 
m  thy  grasp  is  the  spear; 
ly  weapon,  weak  thy  youth ; 
38  not  befit  thine  age  : 
e  victory  to  brave  Mac-Shema. 
f  is  like  a  rock  on  Maimer .' 
urted  from  his  eyes, 
Itering  said  to  me : 
1,  raise  thy  shield ; 
thyself,  O  hero. 
Y  grieves  my  soul, 
y-man,  to  shed  thy  blood ;' 
)  as  a  blast  in  a  cave ; 
p-edged  steel  rose  high ; 
t  of  battle  fell ; 
38  in  the  grave. 
y^  is  thine  arm,  Cudiilin, 
ou  hast  slain  the  manly  youth." 
is  the  tale,  chief  of  the  car," 
rril  of  elegiac  strains, 
is  back  my  emulating  soul 
3  now  long  gone  by, 
that  passed  of  old. 
have  I  heard  the  tale  of  Comal, 
erced  the  friend  he  loved, 
cess  attended  his  arms, 
-ontests  of  warring  heroes, 
vas  a  native  of  Alban ; 
ef  was  lord  of  many  hills ; 
sand  streamlets  drank  his  deer ; 
;8  were  heard  on  a- thousand  mountains. 
I  a  virgin  8  was  his  face ; 
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The  death  of  heroes  was  his  mighty  arm. 

He  loved  a  maid,  and  peerless  was  she, 

The  daughter  of  Comluch  of  cnps  and  spoils. 

A  sunbeam  was  she  among  women ; 

Her  locks  were  blacker  than  a  raven ; 

Swift  were  her  hounds  in  the  chafic ; 

Her  bowstring  sounded  on  the  mountains. 

On  Comal  dwelt  her  thoughts ; 

Often  met  their  eyes  in  love ; 

Their  hands  were  joined  on  the  hills ; 

Sweet  were  their  whispers  in  secret. 

But  Grumal  loved  the  fair ; 

The  lord  of  cloudy  Ardven. 

He  watched  her  course  when  alone, 

The  rival  of  blue-shielded  Comal. 

"  One  day,  returning  weary  from  the  ehase, 
When  mist  concealed  them  from  their  friends, 
Comal  and  the  gentle  damsel  met 
In  Ronan's  cave,  beside  the  waves, 
The  haunt  of  Comal  from  the  chase  : 
There  were  hung  his  mighty  arms, 
A  hundred  rustless  shields, 
A  hundred  helms  of  tempered  steel. 
*  Rest  here,'  thus  spoke  the  youth, 
'  Gulvin  of  fairest  hue, 
Thou  light  that  art  seldom  here : 
I  see  a  hart  upon  the  height ; 
I  go,  but  I  will  soon  return.* 
'  I  dread  the  foe,'  replied  the  maid, 
'  I  fear  inglorious  Grumal : 
Dear  to  him  is  Ronan's  cave. 
But  I  will  tarry  among  the  arms. 
Till  thy  return  from  the  chase.* 
He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora. 
To  try  the  constancy  of  his  love, 
She  clothed  herself  with  arms. 
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-^d  flonght,  with  hurried  pace,  the  shore. 
-^0  8a,Wy  and  thought  it  was  a  foe ; 
**iG  heart  heat  strong  against  his  side ; 
**hi  ruddy  colour  turned  to  wan, 
-^Ixid  dusky  dimness  seized  his  eyes ; 
-9^  drew  the  how  with  all  his  might ; 
arrow  straight  flew  from  the  string ; 
■is  loved  Chdvin  feU  in  her  hlood. 
.<  came,  with  steps  and  aspect  wild, 

called  the  daughter  of  Conduch  of  ships — 
V)  answer  from  hill  or  mount. 
*  "Vhere  art  thou,  lovely  maid  ? 
<I31ianning  fiur  with  heavy  locks  V 
3ESer  heart  was  meanwhile  throbbing 
-k:C«iuid  the  dart  that  had  left  his  hand. 
^   Sani^ter  of  Comlndi,  is  it  thou  ?' 
.nd  straightway  sunk  upon  her  neck, 
hunter  found  the  youthful  pair 
the  haunt  of  deer,  beside  the  waves. 


were  his  days  for  his  love ; 
y  were  his  steps  round  her  grave, 
hostile  fleet  came  from  the  north ; 
e  fought,  and  routed  the  invaders. 
e  sought  for  death  throughout  the  host ; 
ut  who  could  break  his  steel  ? 
e  flung  on  earth  his  dark-blue  shield ; 
A  merciless  arrow  found  his  breast. 
■He  deeps,  Gralvin,  at  thy  side, 
^^ere  winds  contend  upon  the  main. 
*He  mariner  sees  the  tombs  of  both, 
-^  lie  bounds  on  the  heaving  waves." 
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FINGAL, 

AN  EPIC  POEM. 

DUAN  III. 

SYNOPSIS. 

GuDULiN  requests  Carril  to  oontinue  his  songs.  The  bard  accordii 
lates  the  adventares  of  Fingal  in  Loehlan,  at  the  death  of  Aganec 
is  now  dawn.  Galmar  arrives,  and  informs  them  that  he  heard  thi 
dinavians  advancing.  He  advises  them  to  retire,  declaring  that  h 
will  oppose  the  enem^.  Cudddin  resolves  to  accompany  him. 
dies.  Swaran,  descrying  the  fleet  of  the  Caledonians,  retnms  to 
Fingal.  Cud^in,  ashamed  to  appear  before  the  latter,  withdi 
Cromla.  The  Scandinavians  and  Caledonians  encounter.  Thi 
vanquish.  Fingal  commends  the  conduct  of  Oscar,  and  gives  hii 
counsel.  He  and  Fillan  are  sent  to  observe  the  enemy  during  th 
Goul  desires  the  chief  command  in  the  next  battle.  Fingal 
accedes. 

"  Pleasing  to  me  are  the  words  of  melody," 
Said  Cudulin  of  graceful  mien ; 
"  Pleasing  are  tales  of  by-gone  time ; 
Like  the  balmy  dew  of  mom  serene 
On  the  groves  and  heights  of  the  roe, 
When  rises  slow  the  sun 
On  the  silent  slopes  of  the  moimtains  gray ; 
Unruffled  lies  the  distant  lake. 
So  blue  and  tranquil  in  the  vale. 
Carril,  raise  again  thy  voice. 
That  joyful  arose  in  my  hall, 
When  Fingal  of  bossy  shield 
Glowed  at  his  ancestors'  deeds." 

"  Fingal,  dweller  among  battles," 
Said  Carril  of  sweetest  lays, 
"  Many  are*  thy  martial  feats  : 
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^y  thj  wrath  fell  Lochlan  of  ships, 

*^eQ  thj  cheek  was  bare  as  a  maid's. 

^en  they  beheld  his  beardless  face, 
•^t  first  they  laughed  at  the  youth: 
-^nt  they  died  by  his  hand  in  fight, 
-Qis  strength  like  heathy  Loira's  flood  ; 
Like  thousand  streams  were  his  dreadful  heroes 
Aioond  the  chief  in  war. 
I^ej  captured  rugged  Lochlan's  king. 
And  then  restored  him  to  his  ship. 
Hage  swelled  in  his  savage  heart ; 
Thede^  of  tiie  youth  dwelt  dark 
In  the  yindictiye  prince's  soul : 
None  had  ever  vanquished  Stame  * 

In  SQch  a  conflict,  save  Fingal  alone. 
^  The  chief  sat  in  his  hall  alone. 

In  stranger  land  of  highest  wood. 

At  length  he  called  for  gray-haired  Snivan, 

And  softly  spoke  with  guile, 

(Snivan  who  chanted  his  incantations 

Kound  Lodin's  cromlec*  on  its  hill ; 

^en  the  ghostly  pillar  heard  his  words, 

They  said  the  flight  of  his  friends  was  stayed.) 

'  Snivan  of  hoary  locks,' 

^d  Stame  of  bucklers  brown, 

'  I*roceed  to  the  hills  of  Ardven, 

To  Sehna  laved  by  the  waves, 

-^d  tell  to  Fingal  the  king, 

The  brightest  among  his  thousand  chiefs, 

I  will  give  him  the  maid  of  melodious  voice, 
.  The  loveliest  that  ever  heaved  soft  breast ; 
;  Her  polished  arm  is  as  white 

As  the  foam  on  the  face  of  the  sea ; 

Mild  is  the  soul  of  the  dark-haired  fair. 

Let  the  king  come  hither  quickly ; 

*  Or,  cUtar, 
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-    Let  the  invincible  hero  come 
For  the  damsel  of  secret  steps.' 
"  Gray-haired  &iivan  came ; 
Fingal  departed  with  a  band : 
His  burning  soul  before  him  flew 
To  the  long-haired  fair  of  the  north. 

*  All  hail,'  the  gloomy  Stame  said, 

*  Great  king  of  hills,  all  hail. 
Welcome,  ye  who  surround  him, 
Race  of  the  region  of  lofty  hills. 
Three  days  within  this  hall 

Partake  of  the  feast  and  hear  the  song ; 
Three  days  amon^  fierce  boars  and  deer 
Pursue  the  chase  through  hill  and  dale. 
The  beauteous  maid  will  hear  your  praise. 
As  she  sits  in  her  secret  place.' 

^^  His  cruel  soul  designed  their  death, 
While  he  gave  the  shell  and  noble  feast. 
But  the  king  suspected  his  wrath ; 
He  therefore  kept  his  arms  and  spear ; 
Wherefore  the  men  of  death  were  terrified, 
And  fled  from  the  eye  of  the  king. 
The  voice  of  mirth  was  raised  around  ; 
They  heard  the  cheering  sound  of  chords  ; 
The  poets  sung  of  glorious  war. 
And  of  the  High-bosom,  Fingal's  beloved. 
Ullin,  the  orator  of  the  king, 
The  tuneful  minstrel  of  echoing  Cona, 
Praised  the  daughter*  of  woody  Lochlan, 
And  the  chief  of  gloomy  Morven. 
The  maid  of  Lochlan  heard  the  music  ; 
She  silently  left  her  secret  chamber, 
And  came  towards  them  in  her  beauty. 
Like  the  young  moon  arising  from  clouds. 
Loveliness  like  light  arrayed  her ; 

*  Or,  the  maid. 
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Her  steps  were  like  the  music  of  songs. 

The  modest  maid  beheld  the  king ; 

She  slowly  heaved  a  sigh ; 

Her  blue  eye  had  gazed  in  secret 

On  the  king  of  gray-hiUed  Morven. 
^'  The  third  day,  as  the  beams  from  the  east 

Were  shining  on  the  wood  of  boars, 

The  dark-browed  Stame  went  forth. 

And  Fingal  of  shields  and  wounds. 

Half  the  day  they  spent  in  Uie  chase ; 

The  spear  of  Selma  was  bathed  in  blood. 
"  The  noble  daughter  of  Stame  came, 

Her  blue  eye  in  a  flood  of  tears ; 

The  virgin  came  with  tender  voice 

To  the  gaUant  king  of  Morven. 

^  Fingal,  descendant  of  ancient  chie£s, 

Confide  not  in  the  wrathful  Stame  :* 

His  host  is  hid  on  yonder  mount, 

In  arms,  beneath  that  dusky  wood. 

-^void,  0  king,  the  wood  of  death. 

0  hero  from  the  land  of  groves, 

■^^emember  the  White-hand  of  chiefs ; 

^ve  from  her  sire  the  snowy-bosomed  maid, 

^  king  of  sea-bound  Morven.* 

W'ith  unconcern  the  youth  went  on, 

His  warriors  in  steel  at  his  side. 

The  waylayers  he  quickly  slew ; 

Heathy  Gormal  echoed  far. 

"  Opposite  the  haU  of  the  feast, 
The  people  gathered  from  the  chase  ; 
The  cruel  Stame  came  with  his  spear, 
His  sable  brows  like  clouds  on  waves, 
His  eyes  like  meteors  red. 

C'ODie  hither,'  said  savage  Stame, 

-^ganecca  of  smoothest  speech  : 

*  Gael,  the  wrath  of  Stame. 
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Thy  warning  was  not  vain  to  Fingal : 

His  hands  are  stained  with  our  people's  blood.' 

"  She  came  with  swollen  eye  in  tears, 
Her  beauteous  locks  hanging  loose, 
Her  bosom  heaving  heavy  sighs, 
So  white  BS  foam  of  falling  streams. 
Stame  pierced  her  side  with  steel ; 
She  sunk  like  a  wreath  of  snow 
Which  rolls  from  heathy  Lelac  s  steep, 
While  dusky  hills  resound  afar — 
When  every  wood  and  height  is  still. 
And  echo  swims  along  the  vale. 

'^  Fingal  beheld  his  men. 
And  straight  his  men  arose  in  arms. 
They  fought  like  struggling  biDows ; 
Lochlan  was  routed  in  the  storm. 
He  took  up  the  pale-hued  maid, 
The  gentle  fair  of  mildest  mind. 
He  launched  his  fleet  upon  the  deep ; 
Her  tomb  is  seen  on  Ardven's  plain ; 
The  waves  flow  round  her  lightless  home  !*' 

"  All  hail,  O  fair  one,  to  thy  soul,"* 
Cudulin  strong  of  hand  rejoined, 
"  All  hail  to  the  sweet-voiced  bard. 
And  to  the  chief  of  whom  he  sung. 
How  mighty  was  the  king  in  youth ! 
How  dreadful  in  old  age  his  sword ! 
By  his  prowess  Lochlan  shall  fall  again. 
The  sovereign  chief  of  the  woody  vales. 
Show  thy  rising  face  from  clouds, 
O  moon,  to  light  his  sails  : 
If  any  mightier  spirit  of  heaven 
Now  sits  on  yonder  vapour ; 
Turn  away  his  fleet  from  rocks, 
O  thou  that  ridest  on  the  storms." 

*  t.  e.  Blest  be  thy  soul. 
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Thus  spoke  tiie  great  Cudulin, 
Beside  the  noisy  torrent  ;* 
Calmar  woanded  arriyed, 
Mac-Matas,  pallid,  from  the  yale. 
He  came  in  his  blood  from  battle  ; 
The  hero  leaned  upon  his  spear. 
Weak  from  the  conflict  was  bis  hand  ; 
Bat  strong  meanwhile  was  his  soul. 

^'  Welcome,  Mac-Matas,"  said  Connal, 
"  Welcome  art  thou  to  thy  friends. 
Why  buret  the  sigh  from  thy  breast, 
Othou  who  didst  never  fear  ?" 

^  No,  Connal,  and  I  never  will. 
0  thoa  of  sharpest  steel, 
My  soul  delights  in  war ; 
jjoyin  the  din  of  battling  hosts. 
^  am  of  a  warlike  race ; 
%  fathers  dreaded  not  hundreds. 
Connaj  was  the  first  of  my  tribe ; 
He  rejoiced  in  the  storms  of  billows  ; 
S^ly  sailed  his  sable  skiff, 
When  he  went  with  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
A  spirit  once  disturbed  the  night ; 
The  dark  seas  swelled  and  cliffs  resounded  ; 
The  wind  drove  clouds  along,  and  meteors 
Shone  on  the  face  of  the  waves. 
He  feared,  and  returned  to  the  shore  : 
He  was  ashamed  because  he  had  feared, 
-^d  straightway  sought  the  deep  again, 
To  seek  the  spectre  dread. 
Ahree  youths  his  vessel  steered; 
He  stood  with  naked  sword. 
Ate  dusky  mist  on  the  haunt  of  ships 
Ihe  valiant  chief  sought  with  his  sword  ; 
"'^th  his  weapon  he  sought  the  shade. 

*  ^L  tJie  noise  of  a  torrentf  i.  e.  the  very  noisy  torront. 

M  2 
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As  lie  approached  the  ghostly  fonn. 

The  aerial  spirit  fled; 

The  stars  and  tranquil  moon  appeared. 

^^  Bold  as  mj  ancestors  am  I; 
Calmar  is  worthy  of  the  brave. 
Danger  flies  the  uplifted  sword ; 
The  bold  are  those  who  win. 
But  ye,  O  sons  of  generous  Erin, 
Retire  from  Lena's  bloody  heath  : 
Gather  together  what  survives 
To  the  king  of  martial  heroes ; 
I  heard  Lochlan  advance  in  arms. 
Let  me  take  in  hand  the  conflict ; 
My  words  shall  be  loud  as  a  storm ; 
They  will  think  that  thousands  come. 
Mac-Shema,  do  thou  remember  me  ; 
Preserve  the  memory  of  lifeless  Calmar. 
When  Fingal  has  conquered  on  the  field, 
Let  a  stone  preserve*  my  name ; 
Let  future  generations  hear 
Of  famous  Calmar's  renown. 
His  mother  from  the  mountain  pass 
Shall  view  his  tomb  with  joy." 

"  Mac-Matas,"  answered  the  chief, 
"  I  never  left  thee  and  I  never  will ; 
I  delight  in  the  perils  of  war. 
I  never  fled,  nor  will  I  now. 
Do  ye,  O  Connal  and  Carril 
Of  times  that  passed  of  old. 
Conduct  our  friends  across  the  heath, 
Erin  s  heroes  of  famous  feats. 
When  the  din  of  battle  subsides. 
You  shall  find  lifeless  on  the  plain 
Two  champions  who  fell  together 
Among  thousands,  in  the  shock  of  hosts. 
*  Gael,  keep  from  oblivion. 
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Mac-Fili  of  the  bounding  steps, 

Knn  over  Lena  to  the  sea ; 
Bid  the  king  of  Monren  quickly  oome ; 
Let  Fingal  hither  come  with  speed. 
Like  the  sun  when  the  storm  is  past. 
With  light  anew  to  men." 

Now  mom  rose  gray  on  Cromla's  heath  ; 
From  waves  to  hills  moved  the  sons  of  ships. 
Against  the  warriors  Calmar  stood : 
His  mighty  spirit  burned  in  vain ; 
Wan  was  the  dauntless  chieftain's  hue. 
He  rested,  fainting,  on  his  father  s  spear, 
l^hat  spear  which  he  to  the  war 
Had  brought  from  Lara  of  valiant  men. 
When  the  soul  of  his  mother  was  sad, 
The  soul  of  the  lonely  Alcleda, 
Who  drooped  beneath  her  heavy  woes. 
He  grasped  the  spear,  but  slowly  sunk, 
Like  a  tree  that  yields  to  the  storm. 
CJudulin  stood  alone  in  the  fight ; 
Like  a  rock  on  sands  the  hero  stood, 
A  rock  0  er  which  the  ocean  pours, 

Cold  billows  raging  on  its  sides, 

White  spray  around  its  lofty  top,* 

While  cliffs  resound  from  heathy  heights. 
Rom  vapour  gray,  on  noisy  waves, 

Appear  the  white-sailed  ships, 

'Hie  fleet  of  the  noble  Fingal ! 

High  as  a  dusky  wood  its  masts. 

Which  nod  alternate  on  the  deep. 

^^^aran  saw,  from  the  haunt  of  wild  goats. 

And  returned  from  pursuing  Erin. 

As  rolls  the  ocean  from  the  shore, 

^^^nd  the  hundred  echoing  Isles  of  Whales  ;t 
^^  ^oud  and  fierce,  so  wide,  immense, 

*  Ghiel.  neck.  t  The  Orkneys. 
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Did  Lochlan  rnsh  against  the  king. 
But  stooping,  tearful,  sad,  and  slow. 
And  dragging  his  spear  behind, 
Cudulin  sunk  in  the  distant  wood, 
Like  a  fire  upblazing  ere  it  dies. 
The  hero  mourned  the  friends  who  lay 
In  endless  sleep,  on  the  battle-field, 
And  he  dreaded  the  look  of  the  king 
Who  oft  had  greeted  him  from  war. 

''  Many  are  my  slaughtered  heroes, 
Erin's  chiefs,  of  graceful  mien. 
They  who  were  jovial  in  my  dwelling. 
When  rose  the  sound  of  drinking-horns. 
I  shall  not  see  their  steps  for  ever. 
On  the  heathy  hills  of  showers. 
Nor  hear  their  voices  at  the  chase, 
Beside  the  streams  of  the  deer. 
For  silent,  pale,  and  low  they  sleep ; 
In  darkness  lie  ray  friends. 
Airy  forms  of  the  departed. 
Meet  Cudulin  on  the  heath. 
When  Tura's  tree  bends  under  wind. 
And  sounds  unearthly  rise  around. 
Secret  and  far  remote  I  shall  lie. 
Unknown  to  orator  or  bard : 
Nor  tomb  nor  stone  will  rise  for  me, 
On  any  coast  or  any  plain. 
Mourn;  for  I  am  with  the  dead, 
Bragdll  of  beauteous  locks; 
Mourn,  for  my  renown  is  gone  !" 
Thus  soliloquized  the  chief. 
As  he  strode  across  the  hill. 

The  king  from  his  noble  ship 
Meanwhile  stretched  forth  his  spear. 
Whose  steel  resembled  the  flame 
Which  presages  death  on  the  field. 
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VHien  sets  on  Maimer  a  heath 
The  filender  meteor,  from  a  ghost: 
The  lonely  trayeller  is  dismayed, 
The  moon  darkening  in  heaven. 

*^The  contest  is  past,"  said  the  king: 
"  I  behold  the  work  of  the  strife, 
The  blood  of  my  friends,  on  the  grass. 
Mournful  is  thy  heath,  O  Lena; 
^  are  the  oaks  upon  Cromla: 
^0  hunters  have  fallen  in  their  strength, 
Along  with  the  valiant  Mac-Shema. 
•Lilian  and  Roine,  my  sons, 
■Take  ye  the  trumpet  of  Fingal; 
"Ascend  the  face  of  yonder  mount, 
And  call  to  the  lake  of  Tergal* 
•^e  foe,  from  the  grave  of  Laudarg, 
■"^e  chief  who  lived  of  old. 
*^  your  voice  like  that  of  your  father, 
^heu  he  raises  the  battle  shout. 
*^6i^  will  I  wait  for  the  mighty  hero; 

"^ill  wait  for  Swaran  on  Lena. 
"^*^t  the  warrior  come  alone, 
^^^  ^ith  all  his  bands  in  arms. 
r^t  all  advance,  if  so  they  will : 

^clare  that  we  are  strong  and  dread." 
-ft^ed  Roine  went,  in  speed  like  liglitning; 
^llan  moved  like  autumn's  shades. 
*■  '^I'ongh  Lena's  valley  soon  was  heard 
*-  *^^  horn  of  Fingal  by  the  sea-borne  race. 
Z^  the  mighty  ocean  s  noisy  tide, 
^^^^en  it  ebbs  from  the  rugged  land  of  snowjt 
^   strong,  so  fierce,  so  impetuous, 
r^^^i  the  men  of  ships  descend; 
*-  *^^ir  king  before  them  big  and  brave, 
^   the  direful  pride  of  shield  and  sword, 

•Probably  Lough  Esk.  t  Norway. 
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Wrath  burning  on  his  dark,  nntimid*  face, 
His  eyes  like  meteors  in  a  storm. 

Fin  descried  the  bold  Mac-Stame, 
And  remembered  the  snowy  maid: 
When  fell  the  damsel,  Swaran  wept 
For  her  of  beauteous  cheeks. 
Melodious  Ullin  approached  him. 
To  bid  him  to  the  feast  of  Fingal: 
For  dear  to  the  king  of  lofty  hills 
Was  the  memory  of  his  first  loTe. 

Ullin  went,  with  aged  steps. 
And  spoke  to  Stame's  son: 
"  Mighty  man  from  the  distalht  land, 
Who,  with  thine  armour  and  weapons,  art  like 
A  cliff  in  the  midst  of  the  deep. 
Come  hither  to  the  feast  of  chiefis; 
Spend  the  day  of  peace  in  joy: 
To-morrow  ye  shall  break  the  shields. 
And  fight  in  the  conflict  of  spears." 
'     "  This  day,"  Mac-Stame  said,  "this  very  day, 
Let  us  contend  with  the  spear: 
To-morrow  thy  king  shall  be  lifeless. 
While  Swaran  and  his  warriors  feast." 
"  To-morrow  let  the  hero  feast," 
The  King  of  Morven,  smiling,  said ; 
"  To-day  let  us  fight  in  battle. 
And  break  the  noble  shield. 
Ossian,  stand  thou  near  my  arm; 
Lift  thou,  great  Goul,  thy  sword ; 
Fergus,  draw  thy  twanging  string ; 
Throw,  Fillan,  thy  mighty  lance. 
Lift  all  your  shields  on  high; 
Be  your  spears  like  the  messengers  of  death ; 
Emulate  my  fame  and  me. 
And  equal  hundreds  in  the  fight." 

•Stern. 
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As  hundred  winds  in  Morren's  oaks. 
As  hundred  torrents  from  the  hills. 
As  clouds  that  darkly  move  along, 

As  ocean  pouring  on  the  shore; 

So  noisy,  vast,  and  dark  «>d  dr«»d, 

Encountered  the  angry  hosts  on  Lena. 

The  closing  armies'  battle  shouts 

Resembled  thunder  of  a  stormy  night. 

When  burst  the  clouds  on  Cona's  vale. 

And  thousand  spirits  vehemently  shriek 

On  hollow,  whirling  wind. 

The  king  moved  swiftly  in  his  strength, 
like  Trenmore's  unsparing  ghost, 
When  he  comes  in  an  eddying  blast 
To  Morven,  the  land  of  his  loved  race : 
The  mountain  oaks  resound; 
The  rocks  before  him  fall; 
Through  meteors  he  himself  is  seen, 
^  huge  he  strides  from  knoll  to  knoll. 
BJoody  was  the  hand  of  my  father, 
^  he  vigorously  plied  his  sword : 
^e  king  remembered  still  his  youth, 
•^hen  first  he  strove  upon  the  field. 
■Roine  went  on  like  a  fire  of  heaven ;  * 

^'^d  Goul  was  wholly  dark; 

'^I'gTifi  advanced  like  a  blast; 

*ulaii  moved  like  driving  mist; 

^ssian  resembled  a  rock; 

^y  soul  exulted  in  the  king. 

^^ny  and  dismal  were  the  deaths 

^neath  my  gleaming  blade. 

^y  locks  were  not  then  so  gray; 

^^f  trembled  my  hand  with  age; 
"®  sight  of  my  eyes  had  not  failed, 

^^d  niy  foot  was  always  swift. 

*A  thunderbolt. 
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Who  could  narrate  the  deaths  h  j  the  men  ? 
Who,  the  feats  of  the  mighty  chiefs, 
While  the  matchless  king,  in  flaming  wrath. 
Wasted  Lochlan  down  the  field? 
Shout  on  shout  ascended  from  the  host 
Till  night  had  covered  all  the  land. 
Then  trembling,  faint,  and  pale,  like  deer 
Lochlan  met  on  Lena's  heath. 
We  sat  around  fine-stringed  harps. 
By  pleasant  Lubar's  gentle  stream. 
The  king  was  next  the  foe, 
Listening  to  the  tuneful  tales  of  the  bards: 
His  great  sires  were  in  the  song. 
And  other  ancient  heroes  fam*d. 
The  king  was  leaning  on  his  shield. 
The  blast  whistling  in  his  locks, 
His  thoughts  on  former  times. 
On  the  days  of  valiant  chiefs. 
Near  him,  resting  on  his  spear. 
Was  Oscar  of  the  dreadful  sword. 
His  eye  on  rugged  Morven  s  king, 
Whose  deeds  his  soul  admired. 

"  Son  of  my  son,"  said  the  king, 
"  Young  Oscar  of  the  gallant  feats, 
I  beheld  thy  terrible  sword, 
And  greatly  rejoiced  for  my  kin. 
Emulate  the  fame  of  the  departed; 
Be  thou  like  thy  forefathers  great. 
Like  Trenmore,  the  first  of  the  brave. 
And  Tradal  our  famous  sire. 
They  fought  with  valour  in  their  youth; 
In  the  works  of  the  bards  they  are  praised. 
Be  thou  like  a  flood  against  the  proud ; 
To  the  weak  in  arms,  as  mild 
As  a  gale  on  a  grassy  plain. 
Such  was  the  martial  Trenmore, 
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^^.ladTradal,  prince  of  chiefs; 

m  did  I  always  act. 

J  arm  protected  the  injured; 

^e  weaik  grew  bold  beneath  mj  steel. 

ever  seek  the  strife  of  blood, 

or  shnn  it  on  the  battle-field. 

"FiUan  and  brown-haired  Oscar, 

oaths  who  are  swift  in  the  race, 

«cend  yon  rising  mount; 
^^Iwerve  the  course  of  Lochlan's  host: 
-*-  iear  them  move  afeur, 
^^ith  a  sound  like  distant  waves, 
Or  moimtain  wood — ^Be  not  slow, 
**i6  they  launch  their  fleet  for  the  nortb, 
•And  thus  escape  my  sword. 
^9sxj  a  warrior  and  mighty  chief 
^f  Erin's  race,  are  dark  in  death; 
J-iowly  lie  the  bulwarks  of  battle, 
■■^e  dreadful  sons  of  Cromla." 

The  heroes  went,  in  aspect  dark, 
*-'ike  a  cloud,  the  gelid  car  of  ghosts, 
'^en  the  race  of  the  air  come  forth 
*o  frighten  nations  with  death. 

Then  Goul  Mac-Momi  slowly  rose, 
l^ike  a  distant  clifT  at  night  to  view, 
*Ii8  voice  like  a  mountain  flood, 
**i8  strong  spear  shining  to  its  point. 
**  Man*  of  battles,"  said  the  chief, 
King  of  Morven,  of  shields  and  cups, 
^t  the  minstrels  sing  around, 
^^  Erin  8  friends  of  daring  feats ; 
^eath  thou,  O  king,  thy  blade; 
^ve  the  people,  chief,  their  right. 
^^  pine  away  without  renown, 
^  myself  breaking  every  shield. 

*  Gkiel.  mac. 
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When  morning  rises  on  the  land. 
Do  thou  behold  our  deeds  on  high; 
Let  Lochlan  feel,  along  the  coast, 
Another  fearless  sword  pursues. 
Then  bards  will  speak  of  me  also. 
Such  was  ever  the  custom 
Of  thy  mighty  sires  in  war; 
Such  was  thine  own  custom,  chief^ 
In  the  hard  contests  of  the  spear." 

"  Son  of  Momi,"  said  the  king, 
"  I  always  in  thy  fame  rejoice : 
Rule  thou  the  host  in  mortal  strife. 
Behind  thee  shall  be  the  formidable  spear. 
Raise,  raise  your  notes,  ye  sons  of  melody. 
And  close  my  eyelids  in  reposej 
Let  me  lie  down  by  the  sounding  wares 
To-night,  beneath  the  gusty  blasts; 
And  if  thou,  Aganecca,  art  near, 
Among  thy  people,  on  the  coast. 
Or  if  thou  sittest,  as  I  think. 
On  the  wind  around  their  masts. 
Come  thou,  0  white-hand,  to  my  dreams; 
Appear  before  me  while  I  sleep." 

Many  a  voice  and  tuneful  harp 
Arose  in  the  strife  of  songs : 
They  sung  the  achievements  of  the  king, 
And  those  of  the  hero's  race. 
At  times  was  heard  in  the  sweet  sound 
The  name  of  Ossian,  and  his  martial  feats: 
For  oft  I  fought  and  oft  I  won 
With  my  spear,  in  victorious  wars; 
Though  tearful,  weak,  and  blind, 
I  walk  to-day  with  decrepit  men. 
Great  Fingal,  I  shall  see  thee  no  more. 
Thyself  or  thy  warriors,  O  king! 
The  roe  now  grazes  on  thy  tomb! 
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O  King  of  Moryen  of  yerdant  hills, 
Let  thy  sonl  be  glad  for  thy  £Eune, 
Bound  Cona's  lofbjr  heights : 
Thou  shalt  be  deemed  the  first  of  men. 


FINGAL, 

AN  EPIC  POEM. 
DUAN    IV. 

SYNOPSIS. 

^^  Address  to  MalaTui.  Ossian  relates  his  adventares  in  Ireland,  when  he 
^l^ed  Evir-Allin,  the  mother  of  Oscar.  Her  ghost  appears,  and  informs 
^in  that  their  son  was  atousked  by  some  of  the  enemy.  Ossian  hastens 
^  bia  reliel  The  enemy  retire.  Oscar  informs  Fingal  of  the  wproach 
^  Sivuan.  The  army  prepare  for  battle,  under  the  command  of  Goul. 
^!^i  lifter  delivering  a  suitable  harangue,  withdraws  to  the  summit  of 
^mk  Ossian  and  Oscar  are  victorious  in  the  left  win^ ;  but  Gonl  is 
?F^  pressed  on  the  right  by  Swaran.  Fingal  sends  UUm  to  encourage 
^  with  a  battle  song.  Yet  he  is  forced  to  give  way.  Fingal  rallies 
•nose  who  fled.  Many  of  the  Scandinavians  fall.  Cudulin  wishes  to 
J^in  Fingal,  but  is  induced  to  desist  by  Connal.  Whereupon  he  sends 
^^  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success.  His  desponding  reflections 
««aclttdetheDuan. 

^Ho  comes  with  a  song  to  the  mount, 
l^Ae  Lena's  bow  of  the  gentle  shower  ? 
^^  is  the  maid  of  lovely  voice, 
^he  white-handed  daughter  of  Toscar. 
^ft  hast  thou  heard  from  me  a  lay ; 
^ft  hast  thou  given  tears  of  beauty. 
"^st  thou  come  to  hear  the  wars  of  thy  people, 
2^  actions  of  blue-mailed  Oscar  ? 
^hen  shall  sorrow  depart  from  Cona 
^^  the  torrents  of  loudest  sound  ? 
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3iy  days  have  been  parsed  among  battles, 
And  my  age  is  sad  and  forlorn. 
Daughter  with  the  hand  like  snow, 
I  was  not  so  mournful  and  blind, 
I  was  not  so  gloomy  and  dark. 
When  Evir-Allin*  gave  her  love, 
The  charming  fair  with  auburn  locks. 
The  white-bosomed  daughter  of  Brian. 
A  thousand  heroes  sought  the  maid ; 
To  a  thousand  she  refused  her  hand : 
The  youths  of  the  sword  were  rejected ; 
For  fairer  in  her  eyes  was  Ossian. 

I  went  in  suit  of  the  maid 
To  great  Lego  of  sable  surge. 
Twelve  warriors  attended  my  steps. 
Sons  of  Morven  of  streams  and  hills. 
To  Brian  came  the  strangers, 
To  Brian  of  the  sounding  mail. 

Whence,"  said  the  hospitable  chief. 

Are  the  steel-clad  youths  with  bright  weapons? 
Not  easy  to  win  is  the  maid 
Who  refused  the  blue-eyed  chiefs  of  Erin. — 
All  hail  to  the  captain  of  the  band. 
The  son  of  renowned  Fingal. 
Happy  the  maid  who  shall  be  thine. 
Mighty  hero  of  famous  deeds : 
Though  twelve  daughters  were  mine. 
Thou  wouldst  have  thy  choice." 
He  opened  the  chamber  of  the  maid, 
Evir-Allin  of  dark-brown  locks : 
Joy  arose  in  our  souls, 
As  w©  greeted  the  daughter  of  Brian  of  ships. 

Above,  on  the  moor  of  the  deer, 
Was  Cormac,  along  with  his  band. 
Eight  warriors  attended  the  chief, 

**  AI.  the  divine  or  admirable  Evir. 
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Their  armour  glittering  in  the  son. 
CoUa  and  Dnra  of  wounds  were  there ; 
TUg  and  the  yaloious  Frestal ; 
IXra  of  unoontemptible*  deeds. 
And  D41o,  the  bulwark  of  battles. 
Ooimac  grasped  a  flaming  sword ; 
GraoeM  was  his  mien  in  arms. 
Ossian  took  eight  mighty  men, 
Seroes  from  beyond  the  sea. 
^ffheie  was  Ullin  of  many  battles, 
'And  martial  Mullo  of  daring  feats ; 
^oble  Scallag  of  courteous  hand ; 
^lathfol  Oglan ;  faultless  Cardal ; 
Duf  Mac-Rivin,  with  brow  of  death, 
Stood  on  the  hill  at  my  side ; 
^d  why  should  Ogar  be  the  last, 
^  much  renowned  in  heathy  Ardven  ? 

Ogar  met  intrepid  Dalo ; 
^ace  to  fEuse,  on  the  field  of  heroes, 
bought  the  warriors,  like  winds 
On  a  raging  sea  with  foaming  waves. 

Ogar  remembered  his  dagger, 
A  weapon  he  used  with  skill. 
Nine  times  he  pierced  the  foe. 
The  storm  of  battle  turned. 
Three  times  I  broke  his  shield ; 
Thrice  Cormac  broke  his  spear. 
His  beauteous  head  fell  on  the  ground  ; 
His  people  straightway  fled. 
Soever,  O  maid,  would  have  told  me  then, 
•^  I  vigorously  fought  in  light, 
That  I  should  be  blind,  decrepit,  sad, 
And  pass  my  nights  in  gloom ; 
«e  ought  to  be  clad  in  impenetrable  mail, 
^nnValled  in  the  strife  of  swords. 

*  i,e.  Valiant. 
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Now  on  Lena's  lightless  heath 
The  sound  of  music  died  away ; 
The  shifting  wind  blew  hard, 
Leayes  rustling  under  dark-red  trees.* 
On  lovely  Evir  dwelt  my  thoughtfi^ 
When  she  appeared,  in  radiant  light, 
Her  soft,  blue  eye  bedimmed  with  tears. 
She  stood  on  the  edge  of  her  oloud. 
And  slowly  spoke,  with  feeble  voiee, 
"  Rise,  Ossian,  quickly  rise. 
And  save  my  dear  son  &om  the  sword ; 
Save  Oscar,  young  leader  of  hosts. 
He  fights  with  the  North-men  in  the  vale. 
On  the  banks  of  Lubar's  shallow  stream." 
She  sunk  forthwith  beneath  the  cloud. 
I  seized  my  shield  and  mail  of  steel. 
And  likewise  grasped  a  spear. 
My  sable  armour  rung ; 
I  hummed,  as  was  my  wont,  a  song ; 
The  lay  concerned  departed  chiefis. 
Lochlan  heard  the  noise  from  far : 
They  fled ;  my  valiant  son  pursued. 
I  called  like  a  slow,  gentle  stream  : 
"  Oscar,  return  over  Lena ; 
Nor  further  follow  the  pursuit. 
Though  my  hand  and  steel  are  near." 
He  came,  and  pleasant  to  my  ear 
Was  the  sound  of  Oscar  s  shining  arms ! 
"  Why  did  my  father  stay  my  hand, 
Till  all  had  lain  in  death  ? 
For  dark  and  fierce,  beside  the  stream. 
They  assaulted  Fillan,  and  my  sword. 
I  attended  to  the  terrors  of  night ; 
Daylight  had  left  some  in  the  wood." 
As  nightly  wind  that  swiftly  pours 

*  It  must  therefore  have  heen  tlie  latter  end  of  autumn. 
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n  over  Mon's  MndSy 
comes  Swaraa  with  his  host, 
iy  over  Lena's  heights. 
;tre8  shriek  a£ur ; 
leath  are  seen  on  Lena.— 
awake  the  mighty  man* 
les  amidst  the  din  of  war. 
ibles  the  light  of  heaven, 
ispels  tempestuous  storms." 
ief  had  started  from  a  dream, 
ed  on  the  shield  of  Trenmore, 
b,  broad  shield  of  dusky  hue 
father  bore  in  all  his  wars, 
had  seen  in  his  sleep 
form  of  Aganecoa : 
I  from  the  way  of  the  sea ; 
aed  her  aspect  to  his  view, 
md  lone  she  moved  from  waves, 
Ts  falling  oft  from  her  cheek, 
d  her  dim  hand  from  her  robe, 
of  the  clouds  of  the  desert, 
tched  it  o'er  the  first  of  men ; 
jechless,  turned  away  her  eyes, 
laughter  of  Stame,  dost  thou  weep  ?" 
^al,  with  troubled  breast, 
3  wan,  thou  lovely  fair, 
Ful  gait  on  the  clouds  ?" 
rted  on  the  wind  of  Lena, 
the  hero  in  the  dawn :  t 
sad  for  her  kindred  in  Erin, 
re  to  fall  on  the  coming  day. 
raightway  roused  from  rest ; 
beheld  the  virgin's  form. 
3  of  Oscar  quickly  came, 
il  shield  gray  on  his  side  : 
iaka.  +  Gael,  extremity  ofnigJU. 
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For  rays  were  rising  from  the  east, 

And  lighting  the  face  of  the  sea. 

"  How  are  the  affrighted  foes  employed  ?** 

Said  the  prince  of  chiefis,  as  he  rose ; 

*'  Have  they  fled  to  ocean  from  the  field, 

Or  stayed  under  arms  on  Lena  ?" 

"  Why  asks  the  king  about  the  foe  ? 

I  hear  their  voices  on  the  blast." 

"  Go  speedily  over  Lena, 

Brave  Oscar,  and  rouse  the  host." 

The  king  stood  by  the  cromlec  of  Lubar, 
And  thrice  raised  high  his  voice. 
The  deer  were  started  in  Cronda's  wood ; 
The  rocks  and  heights  and  torrents  quaked, 
With  noise  like  hundred  mountain  streams, 
That  foaming  leap  and  roar ; 
As  move,  and  gather  to  a  storm. 
The  shifting  clouds,  on  azure  skies ; 
So  met  the  warriors  of  the  desert  hills. 
At  his  order,  round  their  sovereign's  sword. 
Pleasant  to  the  people  of  his  land, 
Was  the  voice  of  Morven's  strong-armed  king : 
Oft  had  they  followed  him  to  the  field 
And  returned  victorious  from  the  fight. 

"  Proceed  to  battle,"  said  the  chief, 
"  Ye  children  of  echoing  Selma ; 
Proceed  to  the  death  of  thousands  : 
Mac-Comal  will  view  the  strife  from  above ; 
My  sword  shall  be  near  on  yon  mount. 
To  succour  my  people  in  distress. 
But  let  me  never  see  it  needed. 
While  Mac-Momi  is  clad  in  steel. 
Excellent  captain  of  the  brave. 
He  whom  the  poets*  shall  extol. 
Ye  ghostly  forms  of  chiefs  deceased, 

*  Grael.  poem-men. 
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lat  ride  on  clouds  in  upper  air, 
)  je  leceiye  the  dead, 
id  raise  the  heroes  to  Cromla. 
asts  of  Lena,  convey  them 
'er  the  deep  to  their  native  Und. 
t  them  gently  come  to  my  dreams, 
comfort  my  soul  in  peace. 
'^  FiUan  and  brown-haired  Oscar, 
)img  Roine  of  formidable  steel, 
ivance  courageous  under  the  hero, 
ac-Momi  great  in  the  pursuit, 
i  your  swords  like  his  in  the  battle ; 
}hold  his  gallant  deeds ; 
efend  your  friends  in  the  forest ; 
emember  those  who  are  gone. 
will  yet  see  the  brave  warriors 
lio  may  hH  in  battle  here ; 
will  see  on  high  their  spirits 
I  windy  Cona's  clouds." 
Like  a  stormy  cloud  of  darkest  gloom, 
^ose  border  shines  with  heaven's  bolts, 
Tiich  westward  flies,  with  morning's  beams  ; 

>  retired  the  king  of  Selma. 

-mble  was  the  light  of  his  armour, 
^0  ponderous  javelins  in  his  hand. 
is  gray  locks  outspread  on  wind, 
3  askance  he  viewed  the  war. 
»ree  minstrels  followed  the  prince, 

>  bear  his  orders  to  the  host, 
oft  on  Cromla  sat  the  king, 

id  we  moved  as  moved  his  sword. 

^oy  arose  in  generous  Oscar's  soul : 

ith  glowing  <!heek  and  tearful  eye — 

^s  sword  like  a  beam  of  fire  in  his  hand — 

5  softly  said  to  Ossian ; 

^  ruler  of  the  contests  fierce, 

N 
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Indulgent  £ather,  hear  my  voice ; 

Withdraw  to  Morven  s  mighty  king ; 

Give  me  thy  share  of  fame. 

Should  I  fall  here  in  the  fight, 

Rememher  thou  the  Snowy-hreast, 

The  lonely  sunbeam,  my  love, 

The  white-armed  daughter  of  Toscar  of  hosts. 

On  a  distant  rock,  her  ruddy  cheek 

Bends  slowly  oyer  the  flood, 

Her  locks  waving  round  her  head. 

As  of  Oscar  she  raises  her  voice. 

"  Tell  that  I  am  on  our  hills, 

That  my  pale  ghost  is  nigh. 

That  soon  I  will  meet  in  a  cloud 

My  darling,  valiant  Toscar's  maid." 

"  Rather,  Oscar,  lay  me  in  the  grave  ; 
I  will  not  3rield  perils  to  thee ; 
Learn  thou  of  me  to  conquer. 
As  I  fight  in  the  van  of  the  host. 
Remember,  Oscar,  to  set  my  sword,    \ 
My  crooked  yew  and  a  horn  of  the  hart 
Beneath  the  gray  stone  at  the  head 
Of  the  narrow,  lightless  hall. 
Oscar,  I  have  no  beloved 
To  leave  my  son,  imder  thy  care,* 
Since  noble  Evir-AUin  died. 
The  daughter  of  sharp-sworded  Brian." 

Thus  we  talked  upon  the  heath, 
When  shielded  Goul  raised  high 
His  voice,  so  loud  as  ocean  s  sound. 
Which  spread  upon  the  air  afar. 
The  chief  then  waved  his  father  s  sword. 
And  we  marched  to  deaths  of  woundil.t 

Like  bubbling  waves  upon  the  deep, 
White,  swelling,  roaring  loud ; 

*  Gael.  hand.  +  ».  c.  deaths  caused  by  wounds. 
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>\e  rocks  by  billows  lashed, 
S  and  amL  chaiged, 
K)sed  to  man,  and  steel  to  steeL 
I  crashed,  and  heroes  fell, 
idred  hammers,  beating  swift 
lace's  hissing  son, 
d  the  weiqpons  of  the  hosts, 
h  was  the  clang  of  arms, 
advanced  like  a  whirlwind  on  Ardven ; 
.ruction  of  many  warriors  was  his  sword, 
was  like  a  raging  fire 
)ams  the  heath  to  Gormal's  top. 
old  I  record  in  song 
ath  beneath  the  spear  ? 
rd  meanwhile  arose, 
ned  thronghout  the  field, 
errible  wast  thou, 
ant,  faultless  son. 
it  secretly  rejoiced 
ig  thy  strokes  in  the  fight, 
la's  slope  they  fled  amain, 
pursued  and  killed. 
58  that  bound  from  rock  to  rock, 
in  loud-resounding  woods, 
der  rolls  from  mount  to  mount, 
3n,  loud,  and  dismal  peals — 
low  on  blow  and  stroke  and  stroke 
ighty  Oscar's  sword  and  mine, 
aran  closed  round  the  dauntless  chief, 
Drni,  on  the  right  of  the  host, 
e  boisterous  sea  of  the  Isles  of  Whales, 
t  fills  with  the  strength  of  the  main, 
dug  arose  on  the  height, 
>k  in  his  hand  his  spear, 
llin,  go  quickly,  bard ; 
"aightway  my  words  to  the  field, 
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Put  Goul  in  mind  of  former  fights ; 
Remind  him  of  his  sires  deceased. 
Support  the  3rielding  host  with  song, 
A  song  that  shall  rekindle  the  war." 
Tall  Ullin  came,  with  aged  steps. 
And  spoke  to  the  hero  thus : 
"  Chief  of  the  high-hounding  steeds. 
King  of  spears  and  deathfiil  swords. 
Strong  hand  in  straits,  great  dauntless  heart. 
Thou  dreadful  chief  of  sharpest  steel, 
Cut  down  the  invaders,  and  suffer  not 
One  sail  of  theirs  to  rise  on  the  main. 
Like  thunder,  hero,  he  thine  arm ; 
Thy  wrathful  eye  like  an  ardent  flame ; 
Like  a  solid  rock  thy  heart ; 
Like  a  dismal  bolt  of  night  thy  blade. 
Raise  thy  shield  like  a  star  of  death. 
Chief  of  the  loud-snorting  steeds." 

The  hero's  heart  was  raised  : 
But  Swaran  came  with  war. 
And  cleft  the  painted  shield  of  Goul : 
Selma  betook  them  to  the  hills. 
The  king  of  Morven  advanced  in  arms, 
And  thrice  upreared  his  mighty  voice. 
Cromla  answered  from  the  haunt  of  storms ; 
The  race  of  the  mountains  stopped. 
And  bent  their  faces  to  the  ground. 
Ashamed,  in  presence  of  the  king — 
Like  a  cloud,  the  dwelling-house  of  showers,* 
That  descends  on  a  sultry  day. 
When  fields  impatient  long  for  rain,  » 

And  brooks  flow  shallow  through  the  vales ; 
Silence  attends  its  course  aloft. 
But  a  noisy  storm  is  nigh. 
Swaran  spied  the  king  of  Morven, 

*  They  were  like. 
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And  straight  desisted  from  pursuit. 

Dark  he  leaned  upon  his  spear, 

His  led-eje  moving  o'er  the  plain. 

Tall  and  silent  stood  the  chief 

On  Labor's*  bank,  like  a  hoary  oak 

Which  erst  had  lost  its  shady  boughs 

Bj  heaven's  flashing  fire ; 

It  bends  above  the  mountain  stream  ; 

Its  hair-like  moss  sounds  shrill  in  wind ; 

So  stood  the  king  of  dark-brown  shields. 

M  length  he  slowly  withdrew 

Over  Lena's  bloody  heath. 

His  bands  around  him  quickly  poured, 

•^d  gathered  dark  on  the  distant  plain. 

Fingal  f^peared  like  a  meteor. 
Shining  in  the  midst  of  his  chiefis, 
Followed  by  his  matchless  warriors. 
Thus  arose  his  mighty  voice : 
'^  Raise  aloft  my  banners  ; 
Spread  them  on  the  heights  of  Lena  ; 
Like  flames  that  are  seen  from  afar, 
Let  them  sound  on  the  wind  of  Erin. 
Ye  race  of  the  rapid,  roaring  streams 
AVTiich  pour  from  thousand  hills  and  vales, 
Hear  ye,  valiant  men,  my  words. 
Ooul  of  mighty  arm  and  sword, 
Oscar  of  the  coming  fights, 

Connal  of  blue-spotted  shield, 

Brave  Dermid  of  brown  locks — 


Ossian,  king  of  tuneful  songs. 

Be  thou  near  thy  father  s  arm, 

-^d  hew  down  hundreds  in  the  conflict. 

W^e  reared  on  high  the  Dogrena,t 


rt 


*  Lubar  was  probably  the  Eask  or  E^, 
f  Or,  Dcbgrena,  t.  e.  the  sunbeam. 
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The  standard  of  the  king  of  arms. 
Every  warrior  s  soul  rejoiced, 
When  it  waved  its  wing  in  the  wind. 
Its  blue  surface  was  spangled  with  gold. 
Like  the  aznre  concave  by  night, 
When  stars  look  down  from  the  sky. 
Each  chieftain  had  his  own  banner. 
And  each  his  gallant  band. 

"  See,"  said  the  king  of  generous  shells, 
^^  Lochlan  is  divided  on  Lena ! 
They  move  like  gloomy,  broken  clouds. 
After  a  shower  has  fallen  on  Erin. 
They  resemble  an  aged  wood. 
Half-burnt,  on  a  mountain's  side. 
When  we  see  the  forked  bolts 
Which  pass  behind  their  boughs. 
Let  every  leader  of  my  friends 
Select  his  match  of  those ; 
And  suffer  not  the  race  of  the  hills — 
The  sons  of  the  region  of  great,  dark  boars— 
To  return  o'er  the  sea  to  their  land." 

*'  Mine,"  said  Goul,  "  be  the  seven  heroes, 
Who  come  from  the  shore  of  the  full  lake."* 
"  Let  tall  Eric  of  brown  locks," 
Said  Oscar,  "  meet  Ossian's  son." 
"  Let  the  chief  of  Iniscon,"  said  Connal, 
"  The  ruthless  warrior,  oppose  my  arm." 
"  Mudan,"  brown-haired  Dermid  said, 
"  Or  I  shall  lie  upon  the  earth." 
My  choice,  though  blind  and  weak  to-day. 
Was  Torman's  gallant  king : 
I  promised  to  win  from  the  chief. 
His  blue  sword  and  dark-brown  shield. 
"  Success  and  victory  to  every  hero," 
Said  Fingal  of  manners  mild ; 

*  Probably  the  Baltic. 
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Q,  king  of  roaring  billows, 
ightj  man,  art  my  choice.* 
ny  winds  from  many  hills, 
rcely  rash  through  many  Tales, 
,  dark,  along  the  heights 

moved  the  race  of  Selma. 
annted  Cromla  echoed  far. 
conld  enumerate  the  deaths, 
'-e  closed  on  the  grassy  field  ? 
aughter  of  martial  Toscar, 
were  our  hands  in  the  strife : 

of  the  foe  fell  in  the  onset 
i  banks  of  Cona's  impetuous  streams, 
hief  fulfilled  his  promise ; 
I  the  yictory  and  slew, 
e  the  purling  stream  of  Bran, 
it  the  white-armed  maid- 
cm  the  chase,  thy  bosom 
y  frequently,  so  round 
side  of  a  swan  on  a  pool, 
ander  the  power  of  wind, 
€S  slow  her  snowy  wing, 
tossed  about  by  the  breeze — 
west,  fair  one,  on  lofty  hills, 

sink  red  beneath  a  cloud ; 
irkness  gathered  round  the  land, 
whirlwinds  burst  from  distant  mist ; 
Lwest  heavy  rain  descend, 
hunder  rolled  from  moimt  to  mount; 
hied  on  meteors  o'er  the  waves ; 
sngth  of  hills*  from  cam  to  plain 
ents  roaring  to  the  shore  : 
Eis  the  battle's  stunning  noise, 
dame  with  hand  like  snow, 
rop  thy  tears  to  the  ground, 

*  Sc.  borne. 
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Beanteous  danghter  of  mighty  Toscar  ? 
Let  the  virgins  of  Lochlan  mourn ; 
It  was  their  bands  that  fled  and  fell. 
Bloody  were  the  blue-edged  blades 
Of  the  royal  race  of  Cona. 
I  now  am  tearful,  blind  and  sad, 
No  more  the  companion  of  heroes ; 
Shed,  white-hand,  shed  thy  tears  for  me ; 
I  have  raised  the  tombs  of  all  my  friends. 

It  was  then  by  the  hand  of  the  king 
A  chieftain  fell  to  his  grief. 
With  his  gray  locks  on  the  grass. 
He  raised  his  eye  to  the  first  of  men. 

"  Is  it  thou  V  MacComal  said, 
'^  Near  relation  of  the  maid  like  snow  ! 
I  marked  thy  copious  tears. 
When  fell  the  fair  of  beauteous  cheeks. 
Thou  foe  of  my  beloved's  foes. 
Art  thou  fallen  by  my  sword  ? — 
Raise,  Ullin,  raise  high  his  praise,* 
And  bury  Madon  in  the  vale ; 
Give  the  aged  hero's  name  to  the  song 
Which  doleful  rose  for  the  noble  maid  : 
Dear  to  my  soul  is  the  stranger  fair 
Who  sleeps  below  the  hill  of  Ardven." 

Cudulin  heard  from  Cromla 
The  mighty  din  of  clashing  arms. 
As  he  sat  on  the  cavernous  mount, 
In  grief  for  his  disastrous  contest. 
He  called  sharp-sworded  Connal, 
And  aged  Carril  of  former  times. 
The  hoary  heroes  straightway  came. 
With  shields  prepared  for  war ; 
They  came,  and  saw  afar 
The  battle's  stream,  like  the  flowing  main, 

*  His  earn,  or  monument. 
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^^Vlien  snllen  wind  awakes 
-A.nd  poms  on  shore  the  waves 
Over  sands  of  desert  vales.  ^ 
Ouddlin  kindled  at  the  sight ; 
Darkness  gathered  on  his  hrow ; 
He  grasped  his  fieithei^s  sword, 
His  fiery  eye  on  Erin's  foes. 
Three  times  the  chief  advanced; 
Thrice  Connal  stopped  his  steps. 

'^  Chief  of  the  isle  of  dusky  mists. 
The  king  overcomes  the  foe  : 
Seek  not  a  part  of  the  hero's  glory, 
Himself  all-potent  on  the  field." 
Go,  Carril,"  the  mler  said. 
Go  quickly  to  the  king  of  Morven, 
And  greet  the  chief  of  many  vales. 
He  who  wastes  and  consumes  our  foes. 
When  Lochlan  has  ehhed,  like  a  flood 
After  rain,  and  the  strife  subsides, 
Let  thy  words  be  sweet  in  his  ear, 
In  praise  of  Selma's  victorious  king. 
Give  the  hero  Cabad's  sword; 
Which  won  trophies  horn  mighty  men  : 
"^e  arms  of  his  unconquered  sires 
^long  not  to  feeble  Cudulin  ! 
Ye  ghosts  of  Cromla's  lonely  cliffs, 
^^eat  souls  of  warriors  gone, 
^  ye  round  sad  Cudulin's  steps, 
•^d  speak  to  me  from  your  caves. 
^  Wm  that  quickly  set  am  I ; 
■*^ke  mountain  mist  was  my  renown  ! 
*^en  freshly  blows  the  morning  breeze, 
^*  is  swept  from  the  haunt  of  deer. 
^  v^nnal,  speak  of  arms  no  more  ; 
^y  name  is  departed  from  among  heroes  ; 
^  ^HU  sigh  on  stormy  Cromla, 

N  2 
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Till  my  tracts  hare  ceased  to  be  seen ! 
Thou,  Bragdll  of  fairest  hue, 
Lament  and  mourn  my  yanished  £Eune. 
Without  victory  I  will  never  return, 
O  sunbeam  that  obtained  my  love." 


FINGAL, 

AN  EPIC  POEM. 
D  U  A  N  V. 

SYNOPSia 


The  combat  of  Fingal  and  Swaran.  The  latter  is  overcome.  I 
suing  the  enemy,  fidls  in  wiUi  Orla,  a  wounded  Scandinavi 
discourse.  Orla  dies.  Finfal  orders  the  pursuit  to  be  discont 
is  informed  of  the  death  of  Koine,  his  youngest  son.  Ullin  si 
elegy.  Carril  comes  to  Ossian,  who,  along  with  Gt)ul,  had  1 
watch  Swaran.    The  conversation  of  the  two  burds  concludes 

On  echoing  Cromla's  steep  ascent, 
Connal  spoke  to  the  hero  of  the  car:    . 
"  Why,  Mac-Shema,  is  that  gloom. 
While  our  friends  subdue  in  the  fight? 
Mighty  warrior,  renowned  art  thou ; 
Many  a  brave  man  has  thy  steel  laid  low; 
Often  smiled  blue-eyed  BragdU, 
The  dame  of  beauteous  locks ; 
Oft,  as  she  went  to  meet  her  lord. 
When  he  returned  with  his  men  from  war. 
While  foes  were  silent  in  the  grave. 
And  victory  shone  around  her  love. 
Pleasant  to  her  ear  were  thy  bards. 
When  thine  achievements  rose  in  song— 
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l^liold  the  King  of  MorTen, 

Cloying,  in  his  arms,  like  a  meteor ! 

His  strength  like  Lobar  s  swollen  stream. 

Or  a  forions  blast  on  Cromla, 

When  the  branchy  trees  of  the  rocks 

Yield  to  the  tempest  during  night  1 

Happy  are  thy  people,  king  of  swords : 

Thine  arm  overcomes  on  every  field; 

Thou  art  the  mightiest  in  war; 

Thon  art  the  wisest  in  time  of  peace ! 

Myriads  obey  thy  coiomands; 

Bold  armies  quake  before  ihj  steel. 

Happy  are  thy  people,  king  of  swords. 

Who  come  horn  the  vales  of  Selma ! 

Who  is  that  on  the  field  so  dark. 

In  the  dread  thunder  of  his  own  course? 

Who  but  the  mifiiity  son  of  Stame, 

Jeldngthe^tWofMorven.- 

Mold  the  combat  of  the  chiefs, 

Which  resembles  the  strife  on  the  main, 

When  in  the  air  two  spirits  meet, 

■^d  contend  for  the  rolling  of  waves ; 

^he  distant  himter  hears  afar 

The  dreadful  noise  of  warring  ghosts, 

^d  sees  the  ocean  hither  roll 

^^Vi  strangers*  *  land  to  rugged  Ard." 

These,  gentle  Connal,  were  thy  words, 
When  the  heroes  met  in  fight. 
There  was  a  mighty  clang  of  arms; 
^''iHous  were  their  blows  and  strokes ; 
^e  hundred  hammers  rising  high, 
^  iron  anvils,  with  crowded  sparks. 
Terrible  was  the  combat  of  the  kings ; 
^rim  their  aspect  in  the  strife, 
^^e  brown  shield  was  cleft  at  a  stroke; 

*  Ireland. 
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Their  blades  flew  hannless  horn  their  mails. 

They  flung  each  weapon  on  the  ground; 

The  warriors  straightway  gn^pled; 

Their  laige  and  sinewy  arms 

Elmbraced  the  chiefs'  strong  backs. 

They  tomed  from  side  to  side. 

And  stretched  and  strained  their  brawny  limbs. 

When  wrath  had  roused  their  mighty  strength. 

The  meadow  shook  beneath  their  heels ; 
'   The  stones  and  rocks  and  hillocks  trembled. 

And  the  neighbouring  wood,  at  the  struggle. 
)  At  last  the  ocean  hero  fell; 

The  king  of  ships  was  bound. 

Thus  have  I  seen  on  Cona, 

(But  Cona  I  shall  see  no  more,) 

Thus  have  I  seen  two  knolls 

Borne  from  their  place  in  the  heath 

By  a  raging  torrent's  strength; 

They  turn  from  side  to  side; 

Their  trees  are  entangled  on  high ; 

When  they  tumble  together  on  the  beach. 

With  all  their  heath  and  oaks. 

The  stream  is  turned  from  its  course. 

And  the  red  ruin  is  seen  from  far. 
^'  Sons  of  distant  Morven, 

Guard  the  king  of  billows: 

So  strong  and  mighty  is  the  chief 

As  thousand  waves  that  seek  the  shore. 

No  skilless  hand  is  his  in  fight; 

His  sires  were  renowned  of  old. 

Gk)ul,  thou  prince  of  heroes, 

Ossian,  best  of  tuneful  bards. 

This  is  the  friend  of  my  first  love; 

Upraise  his  drooping  head. 

Oscar,  Fillan,  and  red  Roine, 

Pursue  the  foe  over  Lena; 
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Ye  who  suipafls  the  wind  in  speed. 
Pursue  the  race  of  the  sea  through  Erin, 
That  their  fleet  may  not  bound  on  the  waves 
Of  the  Isles  of  Ships  and  Whales." 

They  flew  across  the  heath  as  bhists ; 
Fingal  mored  slowly  like  a  cloud. 
With  a  noise  like  distant  thunder, 
When  softly  fcdls  a  shower. 
Dark  and  still,  on  summer  fields. 
His  matchless  sword  was  like  a  sunbeam, 
Or  the  meteor  of  a  ghost  by  night. 

He  adyanced  to  a  chief  of  Lochlan, 
And  addressed  the  mighty  of  the  waves. 
^^  Who  is  this  so  darkly  rad, 
Beside  the  roaring  torrent, 
Over  which  he  cannot  leap. 
Though  noble  and  fftultless  his  form; 
His  bossy  shield  lying  at  his  side, 
And  his  spear  like  a  tree  on  a  mount. 
Young  hero  of  aspect  grim, 
Art  thou  a  hating  foe? 

^^I  come  from  Lochlan,  chief; 
Strong  is  my  shield  in  ware 
■"v  beloved  is  tearful  at  home; 
'  shall  never  return  to  the  yellow-haired  fair." 

*'  Dost  thou  submit,  or  wouldst  thou  fight," 
^d  Fingal  of  great  exploits: 

^oes  do  not  conquer  in  my  presence ; 
''^^t  humble  live  my  friends. 
^llow  thou  me,  sea-borne  hero, 
I  ^*^^  rejoice  on  the  hill  of  feasts; 
^^i*8ue  the  swift-feet  of  Morven ; 
^^  a  faithful  friend  of  Fingal." 
^0,"  replied  the  chief: 
l  have  always  assisted  the  weak ; 
^3''  steel  is  unrivalled  in  battle. 
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Why  dost  thou  not  yield  to  me  ?" 
"  Never,  O  youth,  did  I  yield. 
And  I  never  will,  to  any  man. 
Choose  from  my  kindred  thy  match; 
Numerous  and  great  is  my  race." 

''  Declines  the  king  himself  the  fight?" 
Said  Orla  of  dark-brown  shield; 
Fingal  is  a  match  for  the  youth. 
And  he  alone  of  all  his  race. 
Far-famed  King  of  Morven, 
If  I  should  fall  in  the  combat. 
On  the  midst  of  Lena  raise  my  tomb; 
Let  me  have  the  largest  there. 
Send  over  the  waves  afar. 
To  the  land  of  ships,  my  sword. 
To  the  sorrowful  fair  of  my  love. 
My  white-armed,  soft-eyed  spouse. 
Let  her  show  the  weapon  to  her  son. 
While  tears  run  down  her  beauteous  cheeks. 

"  Young  hero  of  the  mournful  tale, 
Why  hast  thou  caused  my  tears  to  flow? 
Warriors  must  some  day  die ; 
Their  children  will  see  their  mighty  arras 
Rusting  and  blackening  in  the  halL 
Orla,  thy  tomb  shall  rise ; 
The  dame  of  fairest  neck  will  weep, 
Beholding  before  her  thy  sword." 

They  fought  forthwith  on  Lena's  heath ; 
But  weak  was  Orla's  arm. 
And  Fingal  soon  asunder  cut 
The  thongs  which  bound  *  his  shield. 
The  painted  shield  fell  on  the  ground, 
Like  the  moon  on  the  troubled  brine. 

"  King  of  Morven,  raise  thine  arm 
And  run  thy  weapon  through  my  breast. 

*  Bound  to  his  arm. 
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My  troBtj  friends  have  left  my  side, 

PuU  of  wounds  and  fiunt  from  the  battle. 

The  monmfdl  tale  will  come  to  my  lore 

On  the  strath  of  Lota's  pleasant  stream. 

As  she  is  lonely  in  the  wood. 

And  a  gentle  breeze  sounds  through  the  grove.'' 

''  Neyer,"  answered  the  king, 

"  Never  will  I  wound  thee,  Orla : 

Let  the  noble  fiedr  behold 

Her  stately  spouse  by  the  water  of  Lota, 

Safe  from  the  contest  of  great  warriors. 

Let  thy  gray-haired  father  see  thee — 

If  the  chief  be  not  blind  with  age — 

Let  him  hear  thine  approaching  steps. 

And  thy  mighty  voice  in  his  distant  hall. 

liet  his  soul  inmiediately  rejoice; 

Let  him  feel  with  his  hand  his  son." 

**  He  shall  feel  me,  O  king,  no  more," 
Said  the  gallant  youth  from  Lota: 
*^  I  am  fallen,  never  to  rise — 
Tte  bards  shall  hear  of  my  feats — 
U^Dder  my  belt  is  a  mortal  wound, 
-Ajid  here  is  to  thee,  O  wind." 
-*-*ie  crimson  blood  poured  thick  from  his  side; 
-He  fell  in  the  heath  of  Lena ; 
■*^e  king  bent  over  the  gasping  chief, 
^M  called  the  mightiest  youths. 

*'  Oscar  and  Fillan,  my  sons, 
*^se  nobly  the  remembrance*  of  Orla; 
^y  the  brown-haired  hero  under  the  slab, 
*ar  from  his  loving  wife  on  Lota; 
■■^^re  let  him  repose  alone, 
^^  the  narrow  house  of  endless  gloom, 
Afar  from  the  roaring  Lota, 
1^  ^ovu  home,  from  friends,  from  spouse ! 

*  ».  e.  The  cam. 
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The  weak  will  find  his  bow  in  the  dwelling ; 
The  feeble  will  attempt  to  bend  it : 
His  grayhounds  will  howl  in  the  yallejs, 
And  the  boars  he  pursued  wiU  rejoice. 
An  arm  that  was  mighty  in  war  is  fallen; 
A  prince  among  valiant  chiefis  is  gone. 

"  Raise  your  voice  and  blow  the  trumpet, 
Blameless  youths  from  Morven; 
Let  us  soon  return  to  Swaran, 
And  dispel  his  grief  with  songs. 
Oscar,  Fillan  and  Roine, 
Run  quickly  across  Mailena; 
And  cast  on  the  foe  an  eye  benign — 
Roine,  where  art  thou,  mighty  youth  ? 
Thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  slow, 
When  called  by  the  king  of  swords." 

"  Roine,"  said  Ullin  the  bard, 
'^  Is  with  his  famous  fiathers'  forms. 
With  Tradal,  king  of  shields, 
And  Trenmore  of  great  exploits ! 
The  youth  is  low  and  pale. 
Lying  on  the  heights  of  Lena!" 

"  Fell  he  who  was  swift  in  the  chase," 
Said  Morven's  far-famed  king; 
"  Thou  bender  of  the  polished  yew. 
Thou  wast  scarcely  known  to  me. 
Wherefore  did  Roine  fall  ? — 
Sleep,  excellent  hero,  on  Lena ; 
I  soon  shall  see  the  youth ; 
My  mighty  voice  shall  be  heard  no  more ; 
And  my  footsteps  shall  cease  to  be  seen ! 
Yet  bards  will  mention  the  king ; 
Memorial  stones  will  tell  of  his  name ; 
But  lowly  Roine  lies  in  death, 
Before  we  have  heard  his  fame ! 
Ullin,  strike  the  tuneful  harp. 
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d  sing  the  departed  hero's  dirge, 
rewell,  thou  first  in  the  field ; 
more  shall  I  direct  thy  dart. 
;hou  the  fiEiirest  of  the  youths, 
ball  see  thee  no  more — fistfewell ! " 
^e  prince's  cheek  was  suffused  with  tears : 
}  son  was  terrible  in  war, 
}  son  who  was  like  mighty  lightning 
lich  rushes  firom  Ardven  to  the  plain, 
len  the  forest  falls  before  its  course, 
d  the  lightless  wayfarer  is  alarmed ; 
t  wind  shall  bury  the  fire*  aJhr 
tiind  the  cams,  and  the  world  is  dark. 
'  Why  is  this  tomb  stillt  marked  ?" 
d  Fingal  of  generous  shells ; 
lere  stand  four  mossy  stones 
ound  the  narrow  house  of  death  ; 
id  here  let  Roine  repose 
side  a  hero  great  in  war. 
3re  lies  a  chief  renowned ; 
3  shall  not  travel  alone  in  the  clouds. 
Llin,  sing  of  olden  times, 
'  those  who  lie  below  : 
in  the  field  they  never  fled, 
y  son  shall  at  their  side  repose ; 
ere  at  their  side  shall  he  rest, 
far  from  Morven's  heights, 
n  Lena's  resounding  plain." 
"  Below,"  the  tuneful  mouth  began, 
Two  mighty  chiefs  repose : 
s-udargj  lies  silent  underneath, 
^^  UUin,  king  of  dreadful  swords. 
Tio  is  she  that  looks  from  clouds, 
^d  dindy  shows  her  comely  face  ? 

*  Fire  caused  by  the  lightning.  t  Say  why. 

t  Al.  Lamderg. 
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Why  is  the  Tirgin  pale, 

The  fairest  maid  of  Cromla  ? 

Hast  thou,  white-hand,  fisdlen 

In  the  conflict,  with  the  angry  foes  ? 

Beautiful  daughter  of  Tadal, 

Thou  wast  loved  by  a  thousand  heroes ; 

Laudarg  alone  was  thy  lore. 

"  The  prince  returned  to  Tura, 
And  struck  the  shield  of  sable  boss. 
The  warrior  thus  soliloquized : 
'  Where  is  my  beloved  Ghdchossa, 
The  gentle  daughter  of  brave  Tadal  ? 
Whom  I  left  in  the  halls  of  Tura, 
When  I  went  to  fight  with  Ulfadda.' 

"  '  Return  soon,'  she  said  to  me, 
^  Laudarg;  for  I  am  in  the  shades  of  grief;' 
Her  snowy  bosom  heaving  slow, 
Her  ruddy  cheeks  bedewed  with  tears. 
She  comes  not  forth  to  meet  her  chief^ 
To  soothe  my  soul  from  angry  war. 
How  silent  seems  the  hall  of  harps. 
No  voice  of  bard  on  hill  or  dale. — 
Even  Bran,  as  he  was  wont. 
Shakes  not  his  chain  at  the  gate. 
Where  is  my  beloved  Galchossa, 
The  gentle  daughter  of  brave  Tadal  ? 

"  '  Laudarg,'  said  Fergus  Mac-Aidan, 
'  Galchossa  is  on  showery  Lena, 
Herself  and  her  favourite  maids. 
Pursuing  the  swift-fleeing  deer.' 
'  I  cannot,  Fergus,  hear  a  sound, 
In  Lena's  wood,  or  hill,  or  dale ; 
I  cannot  see  a  hart. 
Nor  hound  in  the  chase  through  Erin. 
I  cannot  see  Gulchossa  my  love. 
Like  the  setting  new  moon. 
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0  hoary-haired  Allad 

Is  beneath  the  arching  rocks, 

he  aged  has  heard 

ssa  on  the  mountains'  sides/ 

s  Mac-Aidan  went, 

to  the  gray-haired  of  the  rocks : 

hid  who  dwellest  in  the  cave, 

thy  dim  eye  beheld  V 

eny  said  aged  Allad, 

llin,  Carber's  son. 

rom  the  heath  of  Cromla, 

his  broad  breast  a  song 

st  in  a  leafless  wood. 

;o  the  hall  of  Tura : 

,  thou  terror  of  men, 

1  battle  or  thy  fame, 

art  strong  among  dreadful  heroes." 

,"  said  gentle  Galchossa, 

bty,  is  not  here ; 

ds  with  fierce  Ulfadda ; 

f  the  brave  is  on  the  field. 

ve  never  yielded  to  any  chief ; 

ive  battle  to  Mac-Carber." 

3  thy  form,  and  thyself," 

of  mighty  deeds ; 
I  daughter  of  martial  Tadal 
g  thee  to  Lego's  hills, 
s  hospitable  halls : 
ghtier  chief  have  Galchossa. 
3  I  tarry  on  Cromla, 
)r  warlike  Laudarg, 
)  battle  from  the  chief, 
irth  Galchossa  shall  be  mine, 

decline  the  combat."  * 
id  the  chief  of  Cromla, 
thy  dreams  in  the  cave  ! 
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Fergos,  blow  the  bom  of  battle ; 

Let  Ullin  bear  in  bis  distant  ball. 

Like  a  storm  arising  on  a  rale.' 

Laudarg  ascended  the  mount  from  Tura ; 

And  as  be  went  be  bnmmed 

A  song  close  in  bis  breast. 

He  stood  gloomy  on  tbe  beatb, 

Like  a  clond  tbat  varies  its  form 

Aloft,  beneatb  tbe  mountain  wind. 

He  tbrew  a  stone,  tbe  sign  of  battle ; 

Ullin  Mac-Carber  beard  its  sound. 

Tbe  chieftain  s  soul  rejoiced ; 

He  quickly  seized  bis  father's  spear. 

There  was  a  smile  on  tbe  swarthy  cheek, 

When  tbe  warrior  grasped  bis  sword. 

He  whistled  as  he  strode. along, 
With  ready  weapon  bare  in  band. 
Galchossa  beheld  the  chief. 
As  he  rose  on  tbe  steep,  like  a  mist ; 
She  slowly  struck  her  heaving  breast, 
So  white  as  the  snow  of  the  hills, 
And  wept  in  silence  for  Laudarg. 
"  '  Aged  Carber  of  generous  shells,' 
Said  the  fair  of  tender  band, 
'  Let  me  go  to  Cromla  with  my  bow ; 
I  see  a  tawny  hind  on  its  side.' 
She  climbed  the  mount  in  baste ; 
But  came  when  it  was  too  late ; 
The  fatal  strife  was  past. 
Why  should  the  song  describe  the  fray 
To  Selma's  king,  who  hundreds  saw 
Of  mighty  men  contend  in  arms. 
Ullin  of  wild  aspect  fell ; 
Laudarg  came  pale  to  the  dame, 
The  noble  daughter  of  Tadal, 
Great  chief  of  swords  and  spears. 


^\ 
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^  There  is  blood,  my  love/  with  a  rueful  look, 

'There  is  blood,  my  hero,  on  thy  side :' 

*It  is  UUin's  blood,'  the  warrior  said, 

'0  dame  like  mountain  snow. 

Here,  my  belored  Cralchossa, 

Let  me  stretch  my  back  on  the  ground — 

Mj  spirit  goes ;  I  hare  not  lost  my  fame.' — 

The  great  Laudarg  expired. 
'  Art  thou  fallen  into  lasting  sleep, 

0  chief  of  the  hills  of  Tura  I' 

Three  days  she  sat  upon  the  earth ; 

On  the  fourth  a  hunter  found  her  dead. 

This  tomb  was  raised  abore  the  three, 

King  of  Morven :  on  this  lonely  spot 

Let  Boine  lie  with  fisunous  chiefis, 

And  trayel  in  peace  on  high." 

''In  this  same  place  shall  Roine  sleep," 

Answered  Fingal,  soft  and  slow: 

**  I  now  have  heard  his  elegy. 

FiUan  and  Fergus,  bring  hither  Orla, 

^e  pallid  youth  from  Lota. 

Unequalled,  Roine,  thou  shalt  not  lie, 

'^en  Orla  rests  at  thy  side. 

^t  hilly  Morven's  maidens  weep  ; 

Let  wavy  Lota's  maidens  mourn. 
^   ^^e  saplings  on  a  mountain's  slope, 

"rrew  the  heroes  great  in  war. 

•'^ey  have  fallen  like  oaks  in  a  valley, 

*^^liich  lie  across  the  stream, 
Aixd  wither  in  the  stormy  winds, 
^^car,  first  of  mighty  youths, 
*^ou  seest  how  they  have  fallen. 
*^  thou  like  them  on  earth  renowned 
"^^d  praised  by  the  bards  like  Roine. 
■^^^rrible  was  thine  aspect  in  battle ; 

"•^ild,  Roine,  wast  thou  in  peace. 
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He  wafi  like  the  bow  of  dewy  showers, 
Which  is  seen  from  a&jr  in  the  desert, 
When  the  sun  is  setting  on  Mora, 
And  silence  rests  on  the  rocks  of  the  deer. 
Here,  youngest  of  my  sons,  repose ; 
Lie  under  the  slab  on  Mailena. 
We  too  shall  die,  howerer  great  and  wise : 
The  mightiest  heroes  have  their  days !" 

Such  was  thy  mourning,  king  of  swords, 
When  Roine  was  laid  under  the  cam. 
How  great  must  Ossian's  sorrow  be, 
When  thou,  O  first  of  men,  art  gone ! 
I  hear  not  on  Cona  thy  voice ; 
My  blind  eye  cannot  see  thy  shade  ! 
Many  a  day  and  cold  night. 
Have  I  sat  beside  thy  grave. 
I  feel  it  with  my  hand  at  times, 
And  praise  thee  by  singing  thy  deeds. 
When  I  fancy  I  hear  thy  voice. 
It  is  the  surly  blast  of  night : 
It  is  long  since  thou  hast  fallen  asleep. 
Thou  first  of  mighty  chiefs. 

Goul  and  Ossian  sat  apart. 
Along  with  Swaran  of  the  waves. 
On  Lubar  s  green-hued  bank. 
I  touched  the  harp  to  soothe  the  king : 
His  brow  was  gloomy  from  the  strife ; 
He  turned  his  red  eye  towards  Lena ; 
The  hero  was  sad  for  his  host. 

I  raised  my  sight  to  Cromla, 
And  beheld  the  great  Mac-Shema. 
Sad  and  slow,  he  retired  alone 
From  the  mount  to  the  cave  of  Tura, 
He  had  seen  the  chief  subdue. 
But  his  joy  was  mixed  with  grief. 
His  armour  glittered  in  the  sun ; 
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ollowed  him  in  silence, 
ik  behind  the  echoing  height, 
aes  in  mountain  heath, 
advancing  during  night 
a  ray  but  what  it  gives, 
;kling  in  the  driving  wind. 
>  a  foaming  stream, 
in  the  cavernous  rock, 
bending  from  above, 
ling  in  the  western  blast, 
beats  against  the  cliffs, 
the  chief-ruler  of  Erin, 
ma  of  generous  shells, 
ghts  on  strife  of  mighty  deeds, 
uring  down  his  cheeks : 
ned  his  reputation  lost, 
itless,  high-spirited  hero, 
rag^  art  far  away; 
ist  not  cheer  him  now : 
hy  bright  form  rise  in  his  mind, 
strength  of  his  soul  will  return ; 
think  of  his  former  fame, 
sunbeam  that  raised  his  love. 
Qes  with  locks  of  age  ? 
.  he  of  charming  songs  ? 
of  by-past  times, 
oice  is  tuneful  as  the  harp 
>spitable  hall  of  Tura, 
ds  are  pleasant  as  the  dew 
Dffcly  falls  on  upland  fields, 
le  sun  appears  through  gloom. 
'  times  gone  by, 
nest  thou  from  Mac-Shema  ? 
of  the  mighty  arm, 
tery  in  song  is  thine, 
ve  I  known  thee  well, 
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Great  leader  in  the  strife  of  war. 

Oft  have  I  touched  the  haip  for  the  maid, 

Evir-Allin  of  great  virtues : 

Oft  hast  thou  raised  with  applause 

Thy  matchless  voice  in  songs  of  praise, 

In  hospitable  Brian's  hall. 

One  day  she  sung  the  death 

Of  the  youthful  chieftain  Oormac. 

With  grief  she  sung  of  the  hero, 

Who  fell  in  combat  for  her  lore ; 

Her  ruddy  cheek  was  bathed  in  tears, 

And  thine,  thou  prince  of  chiefis : 

Her  soul  was  wrapped  in  gloom. 

Though  she  loved  not  the  fair-haired  youth. 

How  bright  among  thousands  was  the  maid, 

The  daughter  of  generous  Brian." 

"  Speak  not,  Carril,  of  the  white-hand ; 
Recall  not  to  my  mind  the  fair : 
My  soul  becomes  sad  for  my  beloved ; 
My  eyes,  O  hero,  shed  tears : 
My  darling  is  pale  in  the  dust. 
The  beauteous  dame  who  possessed  my  love ! 
But  sit,  O  bard,  on  the  heath. 
And  let  me  listen  to  thy  song, 
Which  resembles  the  vernal  gale 
That  passes  o'er  the  hunter's  ear 
When  he  wakes  from  a  gladdening  dream, 
And  hears  the  airy  joy  of  ghosts, 
Their  charming  music,  on  the  mountains'  side. 
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FINGAL, 

AN   EPIC    POEM. 

DUAN   VI. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Night  eomei  on,  and  F^inl^  vrmj  feast.  UUin  sings  the  song  of  peace. 
S^siSQ  is  released  iritnoat  any  stipulation.  Fin^  will  accept  of  no 
giatoitj.  Giffril  offers  him  the  rword  of  Cad61in,  of  which  he  will  not 
acoepi  To  comfort  Swaran,  he  relates  the  story  of  Gmmal.  Morning 
waua,  snd  Swaian,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  departs.  The  Caledo- 
luans  go  a-honting.  Flngal  finds  out  CudCdin,  and  succeeds  in  dispelling 
lus  despondency,  notwithstanding  the  sarcasms  of  Conan.  The  Caledo- 
luasB  let  sail  for  Scotland. 

Darkness  was  fallen  on  the  sea ; 
Gloom  had  gathered  on  Cromla's  brow; 
Twinkling  stars  rose  from  the  north, 
And  gleamed  on  Erin's  waves : 
They  showed  their  fires  serene  from  far, 
Throngh  clouds  that  slow  moved  o'er  thy  sky; 
The  wind  was  rustling  in  the  wood ; 
The  field  of  death  was  dark  and  still. 
^  the  silent  heath  of  Lena, 
^  listened  to  the  voice  of  Carril : 
*Je  sung  of  the  friends  of  our  youth, 
^^  joyous  days  that  pa^ssed  of  old, 
'^hen  we  met  on  the  banks  of  Lego, 
"^lid  the  savoury  shell  went  round. 
^J'omla  echoed  to  the  song. 
-*^e  departed's  ghosts  swam  in  the  air, 
;|^Jid  slow  came  down  with  joy; 
r^ey  came  to  hear  their  praise 
^leet,  0  Carril,  be  thy  soul. 
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Amidst  the  eddying  blasts. 
Why  dost  thou  not  come  to  my  mansion, 
While  I  spend  the  night  alone  ? 
And  surely  my  chosen  friend  does  come : 
Methinks  I  hear  his  hand  on  the  harp 
Which  hangs  on  the  resounding  wall ; 
A  feeble  murmur  strikes  my  ear. 
Why  dost  thou  not  tell  me  in  my  grief^ 
When  I  shall  see  my  famous  friends  ? 
But  thou  passest  by  in  the  blast 
Which  sounds  in  my  hoary  hair. 
Eulogist  of  the  brave,  forewell ! 

Now  on  Mora's  sloping  side, 
The  heroes  gathered  to  the  feast. 
A  thousand  oaks  were  flaming  high, 
And  the  strength  of  the  horns  went  round. 
The  warriors'  souls  rejoiced ; 
But  Lochlan's  mighty  king  was  sad ; 
His  red  eye  looked  to  Lena's  heath ; 
His  haughty  wrath  waxed  very  great. 
He  remembered  that  he  had  fallen. 

The  king  leaned  on  his  father's  shield ; 
His  gray  locks,  in  the  light  of  night, 
Were  waving  on  the  rushing  wind. 
He  saw  that  Swaran  mourned, 
And  softly  said  to  his  bard, 
"  Raise,  Ullin,  raise  the  song  of  peace. 
And  calm  my  soul  from  the  strife  of  war; 
Let  the  sound  ebb  away  from  my  ear, 
The  dismal  clang  of  heroes'  steel. 
Let  hundred  harps  be  near. 
To  gladden  the  ocean  chief : 
Joyless  he  shall  not  leave  the  land ; 
None  ever  departed  sad  from  me. 
My  sword,  brave  Oscar,  is  a  thunderbolt 
Against  the  foe  in  times  of  war ; 
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acefal  it  lies  at  my  side 
yer  the  enemy  yields." 
inmore,"  began  the  mouth  of  songis 
)f  the  race  that  were  of  old. 
!  crossed  the  northern  main, 
ling  a  billow  in  a  storm, 
h  rocks  of  the  land  of  trees, 
y  forests  and  echoing  hills, 
"om  the  dusky  fog  on  the  brine, 
furled  his  sails  from  the  sea. 
re  pursued  a  brindled  boar 
ared  on  woody  GormaL 
hero  had  he  left  behind  \* 
il  yielded  to  the  spear  of  Tremiiore, 
ithed  in  the  struggle  of  death, 
ouths  who  witnessed  the  deed 
K)ut  the  stranger  chief. 
)ld  that  he  stood  afar 
mount  like  a  high  flame, 
brilliant  light  of  his  massive  arms. 
ag  of  Lochlan  gave  a  noble  feast, 
yited  the  mighty  youth, 
lays  in  Gormal  of  famous  men 
nt,  among  sounding  cups  and  chords, 
3  got  his  cEoice  in  the  combats.t 
was  not  a  warrior  in  Lochlan  of  ships, 
ielded  not  to  heroic  Trenmore. 
leering  shell  of  joy  went  round, 
Dnfires  and  the  sound  of  songs, 
I  lauded  wavy  Morven  s  king, 
lad  gone  thither  o'er  the  main. 
Peat  commander  of  great  warriors, 
the  fourth  morning  dawned  afar, 
ero  launched  his  ship- 

*  From  many  a  hero  had  he  escaped, 
t  AL  abundance  of  combats. 
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As  still  he  walked  on  the  wilky  strand, 

Waiting  a  favourable  wind, 

He  heard  a  noise  afar, 

Amidst  the  woody  vales ; 

A  youth  advanced  from  the  heights, 

Concealed  in  armour  to  his  head. 

Fair  his  locks  and  red  his  cheeks. 

His  form  like  mountain  snow. 

Softly  glanced  his  mild,  blue  eye, 

As  he  spoke  to  the  king  of  swords. 

'  Stay,  Trenmore,  and  do  not  depart. 

Thou  champion  terrible  to  men ; 

Thou  hast  not  conquered  Lonval's  brave  son ; 

His  dreadful  sword  has  wounded  heroes ; 

The  wise  avoid  his  bow.' 

'  Thou  tender,  fair-haired  youth,' 

Said  the  king  of  arms,  '  I  jviU  never  smite 

A  man  whose  jiame  is  not  in  song. 

Feeble  and  puny  is  thy  white  arm. 

Retire,  thou  beam  of  youth; 

Straight  retire  to  the  rocks  of  the  roes.' 

'  If  I  do,'  replied  the  youth, 

'  It  shall  be  with  the  sword  of  Trenmore  : 

My  soul  will  exult  in  my  fame. 

And  I  shall  win  the  love  of  the  maids. 

When  they  gather,  with  enamoured  eyies, 

Round  him  who  slew  the  mighty  king  : 

Their  bosoms  will  sigh  for  my  love. 

When  the  people  see  thy  sword  and  spear, 

Applauded  by  thousands  shall  I  be. 

And  highly  honoured  at  the  feast.* 

'  Thou  shalt  never  carry  my  sword,' 

Said  Trenmore,  with  glowing  cheek  ; 

'  Thy  mother  shall  find  thee  pale  on  the  shore, 

While,  lessening  on  the  waves,  she  spies 

The  sails  of  him  who  slew  her  son.' 
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*•  I  do  not  wield  the  spear/ 
Said  the  jonth  of  lovely  mien  : 
^  Mj  arm  is  not  strong,  but  bravely 
Mes  an  arrow  from  my  hand. 
By  feathered  darts  from  my  bow-string 
Hare  heroes  fEillen  pale  a£Eu*. 
Quickly  cast  off  thy  mail ; 
Naught  but  steel  saves  thee  from  death. 
I  lay  mine  upon  the  ground. — 
Now,  king  of  Morven,  draw  the  string.' 
He  saw  her  bosom  through  her  locks. 
It  was  the  sister  of  the  king : 
She  had  eyed  the  chief  in  the  hall, 
And  he  obtained  her  ardent  love. 
The  king  straightway  dropped  his  spear, 
And  tamed  his  face  to  earth. 
She  lesembled  the  orient  beams 
^ch  meet  one  coming  from  a  cave, 
^en  he  turns  his  sight  to  the  sea, 
That  dazzling  glitters  in  the  sun. 
'  King  of  Morven  of  sounding  hills,' 
^d  the  maid  with  snowy  arms, 
^ceive  me  into  thy  ship 
^^om  the  despised  love  of  Corle, 
^o  is  dread  like  the  thunder  of  heaven 
^^  Inivaca  of  famous  chiefs, 
though  he  loves  me  in  his  gloomy  pride, 
"^^d  lifts  a  thousand  spears  in  war.* 

^Rest  in  peace,'  said  noble  Trenmore, 
-^^t,  White-hand,  behind  my  shield  ; 
^  "^ill  not  flee,  (I  never  did,) 
^^ould  I  see  thy  foes  strong  men 
^^  the  field,  with  their  thousand  spears.* 
^hree  days  remained  the  chief, 
^kwing  loud  the  signal-horn, 
falling  brave  Corle  to  combat. 
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From  rock,  and  moor,  and  height. 
Brave  Corle  came  not  to  battle : 
Lochhui*  came  down  from  his  tower ; 
He  gave  the  white-armed  maid  to  Trenmore, 
And  spread  him  a  feast  anew." 

King  of  Lochlan,"  said  noble  Fingal, 

Thy  blood  flows  fast  in  my  side. 
Our  sires  contended  in  war, 
In  strife  that  was  ever  famed ; 
But  oft  within  the  festive  hall 
Hav§"they  sent  roimd  the  drinkingrhom. 
Turn  atray  thy  fcice  from  war, 
And  hear  the  soothing  harp. 
Like  a  tempest  on  the  face  of  the  deep, 
Hast  thou  poured  forth  thy  dreadful  might, 
Thy  shout  like  the  shout  of  many  bands, 
Arising  on  a  field  of  death. 
Raise,  to-morrow  raise,  thy  sails. 
Thou  brother  of  my  love  that  was — 
Like  the  light  of  the  sun,  her  praises  t 
Come  now  anew  upon  my  soul. 
I  saw  thy  tears  for  the  White-hand, 
When  my  sword  was  raised  against  Stame ; 
I  protected  thee  then  from  danger. 
As  I  sighed  for  the  white-bosomed  maid. 
But  if  combat  be  what  thou  preferrest. 
Accept  the  contest  Lochlan  gave  Trenmore, 
That  thou  mayest  return  to  thy  land  with  glory- 
As  sets  the  sun  behind  the  hills." 

"  King  of  the  race  of  Morven," 
Said  resounding  Lochlan's  prince, 
"  Swaran  shall  not  contend  with  thy  sword. 
Thou  first  of  the  victorious  thousands* 
I  saw  thee  in  the  land  transmarine; 

*  i.  e.  T7ie  king  of  Lochlan. 
"t*  Praise- worthy  qualities. 
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ere  then  but  few ; 
to  myself  at  the  time, 
.  I  wield  the  sword  aa  nobly 
)f  mighty  strokee. 

O  hero,  we  engaged 
)  of  Malmor  8  dusky  mount, 
waves  had  borne  my  spear 
J  hall  of  generous  shells, 
tftains  eyer  find  a  feast, 
end  down  the  yictors  there 
far  remote : 

e  fame  of  the  champions 
t  in  the  strife  of  Malmor. 
[p  from  the  land  of  forests 
J  owner  on  Lena, 
hese,  king  of  Morven, 
riend  to  the  foe  of  Erin, 
children  shall  come  to  Gormal, 
hall  be  prepared  a  feast, 
shall  ever  have  their  choice 
fe  of  arms  with  mighty  men." 
not  receive,"  replied  the  king, 
b,  nor  the  land  of  hills ; 
'  wilderness  suffices  me, 
,  and  herds,  and  vales, 
lil  back  across  the  main, 
tion  of  my  early  love  ; 
white  sails  on  the  waves, 
'  appears  upon  the  hills, 
n  to  echoing  Gormal.** 
to  thy  soul,  thou  generous  king," 
lelded  Swaran  said, 
3  thou  art  a  gale  of  spring ; 

rock  in  a  storm. 

I  my  hand  in  friendship, 

words  from  Selma  cold. 
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And  let  thy  matchless  bards 
Lament  the  dead  upon  the  field. 
Let  Erin's  youths  inter  my  bands : 
Raise  thou  the  stones  of  their  renown, 
That  their  kindred  from  the  north  may  see 
The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought. 
The  hunter,  coming  from  the  hills. 
As  he  rests  on  a  tomb,  will  say : 
'  Here  the  mighties,  Fingal  and  Swaran, 
Joined  battle,  with  their  hundred  bands.' 
Thus  will  the  weary  hunter  speak, 
And  our  fame  will  abide  for  ever." 

''  Our  fame  is  greatest  this  same  day. 
King  of  the  waves,"  said  Fingal : 
'^  We  shall  vanish  like  a  drearn^  .^ 
And  be  unmentioned  on  our  fields ; 
The  hunter  will  not  know  our. tombac 
We  shall  not  be  named  in  tuneful  soimds. 
We  needs  must  be  forgot. 
When  pale  and  withered  in  the  dust. 
Ossian,  Carril,  Ullin  mild, 
Who  know  of  heroes  long  deceased, 
Begin  a  lay  of  noble  days, 
Of  the  times  of  heroes  dead. 
Let  the  night  be  passed  in  song. 
And  morning  quickly  come  with  joy." 

We  raised  our  voices  for  the  kings ; 

A  hundred  harps  contend  in  symphony. 

The  face  of  Swaran  brightened 

Like  the  full  moon  in  the  sky, 

When  the  clouds  have  left  her  on  high 

Calm  and  broad,  in  the  midst  of  night. 
*  *  *  * 

"  Cudiilin,"  aged  Carril  said, 

"  Cudiilin  is  in  Tura's  cave, 

His  hand  on  the  sword  of  his  strength. 
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His  thoughts  on  the  host  he  has  lost 
Mournful  is  the  king  of  spears, 
Unconquered  heretofore  in  war. 
He  sends  to  thee  in  peace  his  sword, 

0  thou  who,  like  a  roshing  storm. 

Hast  worsted  and  scattered  his  foes. 

Accept  thou,  Fingal,  the  hero's  sword ; 

His  fame  has  disappeared  like  mist 

WMcli  flies  before  the  wind 

And  leaves  the  country  bright." 
"  No,"  repUed  the  king, 

^  Fingal  shall  not  accept  his  sword : 

The  champion  is  great  in  battle ; 

His  fiune  is  mighty  as  his  arm. 

Many  have  feuled  in  battle 

^0  gained  great  glory  in  the  war. 

Swaran,  king  of  the  land  of  forests, 

Iaj  thou  aside  thy  grief ; 

Those  who  yield  obtain  renown, 

K bravely  they  behave  in  fight; 

Like  the  sun,  in  summer  when  he  hides 

Himself  on  high,  behind  a  cloud, 

Soon  to  behold  the  grassy  hills. 
"  Gramal  was  a  chief  of  Cona, 

'^0  sought  battle  on  many  a  coast ; 

His  soul  rejoiced  in  the  storm ; 

His  ears,  in  the  din  of  arms. 

He  poured  his  men  on  rugged  Craca ; 

The  king  of  Craca  met  him  from  the  wood  : 

*or  there,  in  Brumo's  dusky  cave, 

^6  chief  addressed  the  sculptured  stone. 

J^ierce  was  the  combat  of  the  heroes 

*or  the  gentle  maid  of  snowy  breast. 

^  Grumal  at  the  water  of  Cona 

Had  heard  of  the  famous  Annira ; 

He  Would  have  the  White-hand  of  the  waves, 

o  2 
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Or  himself  lie  dead  in  combat. 

Three  days  struggled  the  warriors ; 

On  the  fourth  Grumal  was  bound. 

He  was  sent,  without  a  £riend  at  his  side, 

Into  Brumo's  gloomy  cave, 

Wherein  the  spirits  of  the  dead 

Yelled  dismal  round  the  ghostly  stone. 

But  the  chief  thereafter  shined 

Again,  like  heaven  s  fires : 

His  mighty  arm  laid  low  his  foes, 

And  Grumal  regained  his  fame. 

"  Sing,  ye  bards,  of  bygone  time," 
Continued  the  might*  of  Morven  s  king, 
^'  Sing  the  praise  of  heroes  dead. 
And  free  great  Swaran  from  his  grief." 

The  princes  lay  among  the  heath. 
The  dark  wind  whistling  through  their  Locks. 
A  hundred  tuneful  voices  rose  ; 
A  hundred  soothing  harps  were  strung. 
The  song  concerned  the  times  of  old, 
And  valiant  chieftains,  great  iii  Tg^ar. 

When  now  shall  I  hear  the  bard  ? 
When  will  joy  surround  me  ? 
The  harp  is  unstrung  in  Morven; 
There  is  no  voice  of  music  in  Cona; 
Both  bard  and  chief  are  gone ; 
No  eulogy  is  heard  in  Selma ! 

Now  mom,  with  orient  beams,  arose 
On  the  summit  and  sides  of  Cromla. 
The  horn  of  Swaran  was  heard  on  Lena, 
Collecting  his  host  from  Erin. 
Sad  and  silent  seemed  the  host, 
As  they  launched  their  vessels  on  the  deep ; 
A  sharp  breeze  pursued  their  ships ; 
Their  white  sails  moved  like  Morven's  mist. 

*  Majesty. 
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-/^  ^^  said  Fingal, ''  call  to  the  ohaee, 
I    p  ^  lounds  that  swifUy  cross  a  moor ; 
'    r;^  Bran  of  whitest  side ; 
r^  Nert,  and  Kerr,  and  Lnat 
^  ulan,  Heine-— he  is  in  the  graye ; 
^y  son  lies  in  the  sleep  of  death  !«- 
■Lilian,  Fergus,  blow  the  horn ; 
^-^tjoj  arise  on  hill  and  mount ; 
-Let  the  deer  be  started  on  Cromla, 
And  by  the  Lake  of  Roes,*  their  haunt." 

The  shrill  sound  spread  throughout  the  wood. 
And  slow  a  herd  arose  on  Cromla. 
A  thousand  dogs  flew  o'er  the  heath ; 
A  deer  was  felled  by  eyery  dog : 
'lliree  fell  by  Bran  aloi^    ' 
^^d  he  turned  the  tB]ree  towards  Fin, 
To  cause  great  gladness  to  the  king. 
One  fell  at  Heine's  tomb ; 
The  prince  of  men  became  sad, 
^*^en  he  saw  the  peaceful  stone 
Of  him  who  was  swift  in  the  chase. 

"  Thou,  my  son,  shalt  rise  no  more, 
To  feast  or  war  on  Cromla'e  side  : 
^n  thy  grave  will  be  forgot, 
-^d  covei^  with  withered  grass. 
The  sons  of  weakness  will  descend, 
^^^  neither  see  nor  ask  thy  tomb. 

*'  Ossian  and  Fillan,  sons  of  my  strength, 
^oul  of  blue-steeled  hosts, 
^t  us  ascend  the  mountain  s  face, 
•^nd  find  the  chief  of  Tura's  cave  ; 
^t  us  find  the  valiant  ruler  of  Erin. 

"  Is  that  the  wall  of  Tura  I  see 
^^ve,  so  lonely  and  so  gray  ? 
^*^e  hospitable  chief  is  sad ; 

*  Probably  Lough  Derg. 
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The  festive  hall  is  still. 

Let  ns  find  the  mighty  Cudulin 

And  quickly  console  the  hero. 

Fillan,  is  that  Cudulin 

On  the  heath,  or  only  smoke  ? 

The  wind  of  Cromla  dims  my  eye ; 

I  cannot  distinguish  my  friend." 

«  That,  O  king,"  replied  the  youth, 

^'  That  is  the  valiant  Mao-Shema, 

Who  mourns  in  silent  grief. 

His  hand  arising  on  his  sword." 

^'  All  hail  to  the  prince  of  chiefs, 

The  breaker  of  mighty  shields !" 

"  All  hail  to  thee,"  replied  the  hero, 

"  And  to  the  brave  warriors  around  thee  I 

Delightful  to  me,  O  king,  is  thy  presence : 

It  is  like  the  sun  in  the  wood  of  Cromla, 

When  the  lonely  hunter  is  sad. 

Till  he  sees  his  face  through  clouds. 

Thy  sons,  exulting  in  thy  fame. 

Attend  thy  course,  like  to  the  stars 

Which  deck  the  azure  vault  of  night. 

Fingal,  it  was  not  thus  that  thou 

Hast  erewhile  seen  me  in  thy  land. 

When  the  lords  of  the  universe*  fled. 

And  joy  overspread  the  realm  !" 

Many  are  thy  words,"  said  ignoble  Conan 
Many  are  thy  vain  speeches,  Mac-Shema ; 
In  talking,  none  is  heard  save  thee ; 
But  where  are  thy  martial  deeds  ? 
Why  were  we  obliged  to  come  hither. 
To  rescue  the  worsted  with  our  steel  ? 
Thou  hast  fled  to  thy  hole  in  dismay, 
And  left  the  battle  to  Conan : 

*  The  Romans. 
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^^^gn  these  shining  arms  to  me ; 
*^^^y  are  mine  of  right,  man*  of  Erin." 

No  hero  ever  sought  my  weapon ; 
^^iigh  he  did,  he  should  not  haye  it 
2'^ium,  who  art  worthless  in  war, 
*-  did  not  leave  the  field  in  grie^ 
Till  Erin  had  entirely  failed.** 

^'Conan  of  feeble  hand," 
^d  Morven  s  sovereign  chiei^ 
Use  not  such  vaunting  words, 
Till  we  see  thy  nobler  deeds. 
Cndiilin  is  renowned  in  battle ; 
Terrible  whithersoever  he  goes. 
Oft  have  we  heard  of  his  glorious  feats. 
High-leader  of  the  Irish  hosts. 
Kaifie  thou,  O  hero,  thy  white  sails 
Pop  the  misty  Isle  of  Swords, 
And  s.b4^  who  leans  afar 
^  the  edge  of  a  rock,  in  tears  ; 
^Q  wind  whispers  in  her  heavy  locks, 
-^d  lift  them  from  her  smooth,  white  breast, 
^  she  listens  to  the  sounds  of  night, 
^or  the  rowers*  merry  notes, 
Expecting  to  hear  thy  song 
And  thy  tuneful  harp,  on  the  sea." 
**  Long  may  she  listen  in  vain  ; 
*-  ^^  never  return  from  such  a  war. 
*Iow  could  I  see  thee,  lovely  Bragall, 
^%hing  heavily  for  thy  chief? 
^hou,  0  king,  hast  seen  me  victor 
^^  many  perilous  encounters." 

*  We  shall  see  thee  victor  again," 
^d  Finffal  of  generous  shells  : 

^^J  fame  m  pursuits  will  grow 
"^  an  oak  on  Cromla's  side  : 

*  i.  e.  chief. 
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Many  a  fight  and  fierce  onset 
Await  thy  weapon,  mighty  man ; 
Many  shall  be  the  wounds  of  thy  hand. 

Bring  hither,  Oscar,  the  deer ; 
Prepare  a  feast  and  genial  shell. 
Let  Cudulin's  soul  rejoice ; 
Let  our  friends  around  be  glad." 

We  sat,  and  we  feasted  and  sung ; 
The  spirit  of  Cudulin  reviyed ; 
The  warrior  s  strength  returned. 
IJllin  gave  the  chief  a  lay ; 
Carril  also  raised  his  voice. 
And  I  assisted  th^  bards. 
We  sung  the  conflicts  of  the  braye. 
Conflicts  in  which  I  bore  a  part. 
I  shall  ply  a  sword  no  more : 
The  fame  of  former  deeds  is  fled ; 
I  sit  in  sorrow  nigh  the  tombs 
Of  the  great  friends,  who  are  no  more. 

The  night  was  spent  in  song, 
And  orient  morning  came  with  joy. 
Fingal  rose  upon  the  height. 
And  brandished  in  his  hand  the  spear. 
He  stretched  his  strides  across  Mailena, 
And  we  followed  the  hero  in  our  arms. 

^'  Spread  the  white  sails,"  said  the  king ; 
"  Catch  the  wind  from  Lena's  wood." 
We  mounted  the  waves  with  songs ; 
Great  was  the  warriors*  joy 
On  the  foam  of  the  hoary  deep. 
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TIMORA, 

AN   EPIC  POEM. 


DUAN    I. 

SYNOPSia 

Dg  iJEdlen  in  battle,  Carber,  a  powerfnl  chief  of  the  Bolgv, 
)  joang  Kinff  Cormac,  and  seized  upon  the  supreme  power, 
Pingal  passea  over  to  Ireland  with  an  army,  to  restore  the 
»8or,  -vmo  was  connected  irith  him  by  consanguinity  and  af- 
poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Carber,  who  had  received  in- 
Fingal^s  designs,  is  informed  of  the  landing  and  formidable 
f  the  Caledonians.  Folda,  one  of  his  principal  chiefs,  pro- 
ihrow  the  enemy  with  his  own  band.  His  arrogance  and 
are  censured  by  Males,  who  proposes  that  they  should  attack 
ith  idl  their  forces.  He  is  seconded  by  Idalla,  chief  of  Clonra. 
s  a  feast  to  be  prepared,  to  which  he  invites  Oscar,  who  ac- 
ntation.  Carber  finds  a  pretext  for  quarrelling  with  him, 
by  mutual  wounds.  Fisfl^l,  hearing  the  noise  of  the  con- 
to  the  relief  of  Oscar,  and  puts  the  enemy  to  flight.  Oscar 
12.  The  sorrow  of  the  Caledonians  is  dispelled  by  Fingal. 
;Dt ;  Altan,  the  bard,  gives  Fingal  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Han  is  sent  to  watch  the  enemy,  now  commanded  by  Camor 
rother — ^who  had  lately  arrived  from  the  south.  Ine  pcene 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Fingal. 


s  billows  blue  is  light, 
illumes  the  lofty  hills ; 
aded  trees  bend  in  the  wind, 
Tents  pouring  from  the  heights, 
dant  ridges,  under  oaks, 
ilong  a  narrow  plain, 
3ugh  the  glen  there  glides  a  brook, 
)rink  of  which  stands  Carber, 
X  supporting  the  chief, 
eye  trembling,  he  sad. 
)rmac  rises  in  his  soul, 
Lst  transfixed  with  ghastly  wounds. 
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He  dimly  sees  the  youth  in  shades, 
His  side  bestained  with  crimson  rills. 

Carber  thrice  threw  down  his  spear ; 
Three  times  he  stroked  his  beard ; 
He  oft  stopped  short  from  his  unequal  steps. 
And  tossed  on  high  the  murdering  arm. 
The  prince  was  like  a  cloud  in  the  wilderness, 
Varying  its  form  in  the  stormy  wind ; 
The  surrounding  vales  are  sad, 
Successiyely  fearing  showers. 

The  king  resumed  his  wonted  mind. 
And  grasped  his  mighty  fathers'  spear ; 
He  turned  his  eye  to  Lena's  plain ; 
The  scouts  from  ocean  blue  appeared. 
They  came  with  the  steps  of  terror, 
Often  looking  down  behind  : 
Carber  knew  of  the  £eudious  king. 
And  boldly  called  his  chiefs. 
The  heroes'  sounding  steps  straight  came, 
Their  blue  swords  bare  in  each  right  hand. 
There  Morla  stands  with  gloomy  face, 
And  Dalla*  with  the  wandering  locks ; 
Red  Cormar  leans  upon  his  spear. 
And  fiercely  looks  askance ; 
Wildly,  Malos,  rolled  thine  eyes 
Beneath  thy  shaggy  brows ; 
Folda  stood  like  a  sea-lav'd  cliff 
Which  hides  its  sable  sides  in  foam. 
His  spear  like  a  pine  of  high  Slimore, 
That  meets  unmoved  the  strongest  wind. 
His  buckler  full  of  marks  of  war. 
His  fiery  eye  devoid  of  fear. 

These,  and  other  chiefs  without  number, 
Had  gathered  round  the  king  of  Erin, 
When  the  scout  of  the  sea  arrived, 

*  Idalla. 
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Moiannal,  on  the  heights  of  Mailena. 
His  ejes  stared  sidelong  from  his  head. 
His  qoiyering  lips  distorted,  pale. 

^  Whj  stand  the  chiefs  of  Erin  thus, 
Mute  as  a  copse  of  silent  eve, 
Bomb  as  forests  clothed  with  mist, 
While  Fingal  shines  upon  the  coast 
He  of  most  fearful  strokes, — 
The  prince  of  chiefis — from  Morven  s  vales/ 

*'Hast  thou  seen  the  formidable  hero  V 
Carber  said,  with  anxious  breast; 
"Does  he  bring  a  numerous  host  ? 
Does  he  nuse  a  hostile  spear  ? 
Or  comes  the  mighty  man  in  peace  ?" 

"  In  peace  he  comes  not,  king  of  Erin  : 
I  haye  seen  his  forward  spear  on  high ; 
A  deadly  meteor  it  seemed, 
The  blood  of  thousands  round  its  steel. 
3e  was  the  first  who  touched  the  shore. 
Strong  he  seems,  in  his  hoary  locks  ; 
Full  and  sinewy  are  his  huge  limbs, 
And  lightly  more  his  steps. 
Aslant  on  his  side  that  sword 
Which  never  sought  a  second  stroke. 
2e  bears  a  broad  and  dreadful  shield 
I^e  the  bloody  orb  of  a  moon  eclipsed, 
Arisbg  dread  before  dire  woes. 
l^en  came  Ossian,  king  of  songs ; 
^6n  Momi's  son,  that  famous  chief : 
^nnal  leaped  forward  on  his  spear ; 
^en  brown-haired  Dermid  came ; 
Man  proudly  bent  his  bow, 
Young  hunter  of  Moru's  hills. 
S^t  who  is  that  before  the  host, 
^"^^  a  raging  torrent's  course  ? 
'^o  but  Ossian  s  majestic  son, 
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Like  a  meteor  in  his  youthful  locks, 
His  long  hair  plaited  on  his  hack. 
His  martial  hrow  half  hid  in  steel ; 
His  sword  hangs  loose  on  his  side ; 
His  spear  gleams  fierce  as  he  goes  ? 
I  fled  from  the  hero's  dreadful  eye ; 

0  king  of  far-fEUDied  Timora." 

"  Flee  thou,  vile,  worthless  man," 
Said  Folda,  in  gloomy  wrath ; 
"  Flee  to  thine  own  gray  streams, 
Thou  of  the  little,^  despicable  soul. 
Have  not  I  seen  brown-haired  Oscar? 

1  have  seen  the  chief  in  battle ; 
In  dangers,  he  is  of  the  braye ; 
But  others  wield  the  spear  as  well ; 
Erin  has  many  a  son  as  great. 
King  of  Timora  of  lofty  trees. 
Allow  me  to  meet  the  warrior. 
And  I  will  quickly  stem  the  flood. 
My  spear  is  bathed  in  blood ; 

My  shield  like  Tura's  waU." 

"  Shall  Folda  meet  the  foe  alone," 

The  dark-browed  Males  said, 

"  Are  they  not  as  numerous  on  the  coast 

As  the  countless  streamlets  of  the  hills  ? 

Are  not  these  the  same  warriors 

Who  vanquished  Swaran  of  hard  strokes, 

When  Erin's  children  fled  ? 

And  shall  Folda  meet  their  mightiest  hero  ? 

Dark  heart  of  very  pride. 

Take  thou  the  strength  of  all  our  hosts ; 

Let  Males  also  come  : 

My  sword  has  been  red  with  slaughter, 

Though  none  ever  heard  my  boasting  words." 
"  Ye  sons  of  green-fielded  Erin," 

*  Gael,  scanty. 
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Said  the  chief  of  slowHstreamed  Clonra,* 

^Ifit  not  Fingal  hear  your  foolish  words ; 

Let  not  our  enemies  to-day  have  joy, 

To  strengthen  their  arm  in  the  land. 

Valiant,  men  of  battles,  are  ye, 

Like  tempests  from  the  roaring  main — 

Like  stonns  which  meet  the  lofty  rocks. 

And  horl  their  wood  into  the  vale. 

Bat  let  na  move  with  all  our  strength. 

Like  a  mighty  collection  of  clouds. 

Then  shall  the  feunoos  warrior  t  quake ; 

The  chief  shall  drop  his  dreadful  spear. 

^  We  see  a  dark,  black  cloud  of  death,' 

Will  they  say,  with  rueful  face. 

While  aged  Fingal  the  clement  is  sad. 

His  fame  shall  vanish  on  the  bootless  field ; 

The  steps  of  his  chiefs  shall  cease  in  Morven ; 

The  moss  of  years  shall  cover  Selma." 
In  silence  red-haired  Carber  heard, 

^ike  a  cloud  of  the  stormy  showers, 

"lich  darkly  stands  on  Cromla  high 
■^^  lightning  bursts  its  side ; 
^Q  valleys  gleam  with  heaven  s  flames, 
"^M  sprites  malign  rejoice. 
^  in  silence  stood  the  king ; 
"^t  length  broke  forth  effective  words. 

**  Let  a  feast  be  spread  on  Lena's  plain ; 
■*^t  my  hundred  bards  attend. 
5^11a  of  dark-red  locks,  arise ; 
""-^e  the  harp  of  Erin's  king, 
"^^d  go  to  Oscar,  chief  of  swords  ; 
^all  him  hither  to  the  fea^t. 
;|;^o-day  let  there  be  joy  and  song ; 
^o-morrow  we  will  break  the  spear. 
^  ^11  him  I  have  raised  aloft 

■*<^Ia.  f  Gael,  son  of  strokes. 
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The  tomb  of  Cadul  with  the  strains  of  bards ; 

I  have  given  his  hapless  friend  to  the  wind. 

Tell  that  his*  victory  has  been  heard ; 

His  fame  by  Carron's  sounding  stream. 

I  see  not  here  my  mighty  brother ; 

Renowned  Camor  is  not  at  my  side, 

And  we  are  weak  in  arms." 

(Camor  hated  the  broils  of  feasts ; 

His  sunlike  soul  would  spurn  such  guile.) 

^'  Carber  and  Oscar  shall  break  the  spear, 

Chiefis  of  Timora,  on  Lena's  plain. 

Loud  were  his  words  for  Cadul ; 

My  soul  was  fired  with  wrath : 

He  shall  fall  with  a  mortal  wound ; 

My  fame  shall  rise  in  blood." 

The  chieftains  brightened  all  with  joy ; 
They  spread  around  the  heights ; 
The  feast  of  the  shell  was  prepared, 
While  rose  the  airs  of  tuneful  bards. 
The  chiefs  of  Selma  heard  their  joy. 
And  thought  that  famous  Camor  came. 
Illustrious  Camor,  friend  of  strangers. 
The  brother  of  red-haired  Carber. 
Unlike  were  the  souls  of  the  two  : 
The  light  of  heaven  filled  the  breast  of  him 
Whose  lofty  tower  arose  on  Atta's  heights. 
To  the  hospitable  hall  led  seven  paths ; 
On  every  path  there  stood  a  bard. 
Inviting  strangers  to  the  festive  board. 
While  Camor  sat  beneath  the  wood. 
To  shun  his  cordial  praise. 

Red  OUa  came  with  his  message ; 
Oscar  went  straightway  to  the  feast. 
Three  hundred  walking  beside  him. 
Along  Mailena's  full,  blue  stream, 

*  Oscar's. 
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I  came  to  his  hospitable  abode, 
When  they  fled  from  the  great  Fingai ; 
Gladness  rose  in  the  face  of  the  youth ; 
He  presented  the  spear  of  Timora's  chiefs. 
He  gave  it  not  to  the  weak  or  base, 
Nor  to  a  soul  proud  without  deeds. 
No  terror  to  me  is  thy  grim  scowl. 
No  fire  of  death  thine  eye  to  me. 
I  little  fear  thy  shield,  or  the  lay 
From  011a,  unskilled  in  war. 
Carber,  intimidate  a  slave  ;* 
Oscar  is  ever  like  a  rock." 

"  Wilt  thou  not  straightway  yield  the  spear," 
Carber  said,  in  apparent  wrath : 
Are  thy  words  so  audacious  and  bold. 
Because  Fingai  is  on  Erin's  coast, 
Fingai  with  the  hoary  locks, 
From  hilly  Morven  s  woods  ? 
He  always  fought  with  feeble  men ; 
But  let  him  encounter  Carber, 
And  he  shall  vanish  from  the  field, 
Like  a  shadow  or  lazy  mist 
Swept  from  Atta  by  rapid  wind." 
"  If  he  who  fought  with  feeble  men 
Were  now  engaging  Carber, 
Then  would  Carber  from  Atta's  vale 
Surrender  green  Erin  without  a  stroke. 
Speak  not  of  the  mighty,  chief. 
But  turn  thy  sword  on  me, 
Whose  strength  may  be  compared  to  thine : 
The  illustrious  king  of  the  hills 
Surpasses  every  chief.'* 

Their  friends  on  either  side  beheld 
An  ominous  gloom  upon  their  brows ; 
Straight  were  heard  their  sidelong  steps, 

*  Gael.  irailL 
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Their  eyes  like  fdrioiu  flames. 
A  thonsand  swords  were  half-unsheathed ; 
seer  OUa  stopped  his  lay, 
OUa  of  the  batUeHEongs. 
Jle  ieart  of  Oscar  throbbed  with  joy, 
^Qjoj  he  was  wont  to  feel 

^60  he  heard  the  signal-horn  of  Fingal. 

*^k  like  ocean's  swelling  waves, 

"Ene  wind  drives  over  the  deep, 

^en  bend  their  heads  towards  the  coast, 
Straight  Carber's  host  advanced. 

Daughter  of  Toscar,  why  thy  tears  ? 
The  prince  is  not  fedlen  yet : 
Miany  were  the  dead  on  the  field. 
Before  the  matchless  warrior  failed. 
See  how  they  fall  before  him — 
Like  the  groves  of  the  desert  hills. 
When  the  angry  spirit  of  the  storm 
Rushes  from  the  heights  by  night, 
And  tears  from  the  earth  the  trees. 
Morla  fell ;  Maronnan  died ; 
Conachar  lay  on  earth  in  blood. 
Carber  fled  from  the  hero's  sword. 
And,  pallid,  sculked  into  the  shade, 

Behind  the  bowing-stone*  of  ghosts. 

Here  he  quietly  poised  his  spear, 

-^d  wounded  Oscar's  side.     On  his  shield 

The  hero  forward  fell  to  earth. 

^^^  still  his  knee  supported  the  chief, 

■A^nd  still  he  grasped  his  massy  spear — 

^ !  Carber  lies  stretched  upon  the  ground. 

^6  pointed  steel  had  pierced  his  head, 

■^^d  cleaved  his  red  locks  behind ; 

Ihe  warrior  sunk  like  rock  disjoin'd, 

^*uch  swift  has  rolled  from  Cromla's  side, 
*  Stone  of  bowings,  or  adorations. 
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When  verdant  Erin  freqnent  sliakes. 
From  mount  to  mount,  from  sea  to  sea. 

But  brown-haired  Oscar  will  rise  no  more  : 
He  leans  against  his  bossy  shield, 
With  his  deathful  spear  in  his  hand. 
Elrin  stood  afar  on  the  ascent, 
Their  cries  like  torrents'  deafening  roar ; 
Ghost-haunted  Lena  answered  to  the  noise. 

Fingal  heard  the  distant  sound ; 
He  seized  dread  Selma's  spear, 
And  stretched  his  steps  along  the  hills. 
The  chief  straight  raised  a  voice  of  woe  : 

"  I  hear  the  din  of  battle ; 
Oscar  is  alone  in  the  fight ; 
Let  the  mighty  children  of  Morven 
Rush  on  and  aid  his  sword." 
Swift  were  Ossian's  steps  on  the  plain ; 
Fillan  bounded  over  Lena's  heath : 
The  dreadful  Fingal  strode  in  his  strength. 
Terrible  were  the  gleams  that  arose 
From  the  many-marked  shield  of  the  mighties 
The  race  of  Erin  saw  from  far 
Its  glitter  on  the  verge  of  the  plain  ; 
They  knew  that  his  wrath  of  grief 
Rose  fiercely  to  the  king  of  swords, 
And  death  closed  dark  around  their  minds. 
We  first  arrived,  and  fought ; 
Erin's  chiefs  withstood  our  rage. 
When  came  the  king,  in  clanging  din, 
What  warrior's  heart  could  stand  ? 
They  fled  over  Lena's  heights. 
Black  death  destroying  their  rear. 

We  saw  young  Oscar  on  his  shield. 
His  crimson  blood  spread  round  his  side  ! 
Each  chieftain  s  face  became  pale, 
And  he  turned  away  in  tears. 
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The  mg  endeavoured  to  hide  his  own, 
The  wind  soonding  in  his  hoary  beard. 

He  bent  hig  head  over  the  hero ; 

His  words  were  mixed  with  sighs. 
"  Art  thou  fallen,  heroic  Oscar, 

In  the  midst  of  thy  glorious  course  ? 

The  aged's  heart  is  troubled, 

As  he  views  thy  coming  wars, 

(The  battles  which  ought  to  have  come — 

They  are  now  cut  off  from  thy  fame) 
When  shall  gladness  dwell  in  Solma  ? 
When  shall  grief  depart  from  Morven  ? 
%  children  fall  by  degrees ; 
Now  few  of  Fingal's  race  survive. 
My  praise  will  cease  to  be  heard  ; 
My  age  will  be  sad  without  friends, 
Like  a  column  of  mist  in  my  hall ; 
I  shall  hear  no  son  return  from  war, 
In  glory  and  the  pride  of  anns. 
Let  Morven  8  warriors  weep  ; 
Young  Oscar  will  rise  no  more." 

They  did  weep,  O  king  of  swords  ; 
Dear  was  the  hero  to  their  souls  : 
He  went  forth  to  the  strife  of  the  vales  r' 
J'oes  vanished  before  his  shield  ; 
He  returned  in  peace  amidst  their  joy. 
No  father  sorrowed  for  bis  son, 
^bo  fell  in  the  bloom  of  youth ; 
■'^Gywent  unwept  into  the  dust, 
^en  the  first  of  the  host  was  low. 
^ran  was  howling  at  his  side, 
-^d  gloomy  Luat  was  sad  ; 
He  had  often  led  them  both 
lo  chase  the  desert  deer, 
^^en  Oscar  saw  his  friends  around, 

*  War. 
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His  breast  was  quickly  moved. 
'^  The  dismal  sighs  of  aged  chiefs, 
The  howling  of  dogs,  and  the  notes 
Which  doleful  burst  from  the  bards. 
These  melt  with  grief  my  soul. 
Which  never  melted  heretofore. 
In  battle  field,  or  any  strife. 
But  resembled  the  steel  of  my  sword. 
Convey  me,  father,  to  my  hill ; 
There  rear  thou  stones  for  my  renown ; 
Place  the  horn  of  a  hart  at  my  side. 
And  likewise  the  thin  blade  of  war. 
The  torrent  may  yet  remove  the  earth. 
And  the  hunter  may  see  the  steel. 
'  This  rusted  sword  is  mighty  Oscajp's, 
High  pride  of  distant  years.' " 

'^  Falls  the  son  who  gave  me  fame  ? 
Shall  I  see  thee,  Oscar,  no  more? 
When  other  chiefs  hear  of  their  children, 
Shall  I  then  hear  naught  of  thee  ? 
The  moss  will  cover  thy  gray  stones ; 
The  wind  will  moan  in  their  locks ; 
The  battle  will  be  fought  without  thee ; 
Thou  wilt  follow  the  tawny  hind  no  more. 
When  the  warrior  returns  from  strife, 
As  he  tells  of  strangers'  land, 
'  I  saw  a  tomb  beside  the  stream 
Which  roared  from  the  dusky  cams. 
The  lightless  dwelling  of  the  chief 
Who  fell  by  car-borne  Oscar, 
The  mightiest  of  mortal  men.' 
I,  perhaps,  shall  hear  his  voice ; 
It  will  comfort  my  melancholy  breast." 

Night  would  have  fallen  with  sorrow. 
And  the  sun  arisen  without  joy 
On  the  dismal  scene  of  woe ; 
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would  have  stood  like  cliffs, 
ling  on  hill-girt  Mailena, 
M  sweat,  without  a  word*  of  war ; 
)t  the  king  dispelled  their  grief 
kg  thus  his  potent  voice : 
^ye  around  him  roused, 
aked  from  shadowy  dreams.) 
w  long  shall  our  tears  he  shed 
[ena  of  hills  in  Erin  ? 
lever  shall  return ; 
strength  will  rise  no  more. 
3  must  fiall  in  their  day, 
se  to  he  seen  on  earth, 
low  are  our  valiant  sires, 
ihe  hrare  of  hy-gone  times  ?— 
)  sunk  into  dust,  like  stars, 
imined  a  darksome  land ; 
*  hut  the  sound  of  their  fieune, 
they  were  far  renowned 
ears  of  the  terrihie  dead, 
shall  we  fall  on  our  days 
narrow  house  of  death. 
)  us  he  famous  now, 
ye  hehind  our  names, 
)  spotless  hrightness  of  the  sun, 
e  hides  his  head  in  gloom  ; 
roller  is  sad  on  his  journey, 
Bering  his  setting  heams. 
in,  my  own  aged  bard, 
ou  my  empty  ship  ; 
icar  to  the  plain  of  Sclma. 
maids  of  the  wilderness  weep, 
p-bosomed  fair  of  Morven ; 
us  fight  the  battles  of  Erin, 
kindred  of  Mien  Cormac. 

*  Gael,  mention. 
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The  days  of  my  years*  are  darkened ; 
Not  a  little  enfeebled  is  my  arm. 
My  fathers  bend  from  their  cloud 
To  receive  their  hoary  son. 
But  ere  we  quit  this  very  place 
Another  beam  of  fame  shall  rise. 
My  life  shall  be  like  a  streaming  meteor 
To  the  bards  of  melodious  lays." 

Ullin  raised  the  white  sails  for  the  north ; 
The  southern  wind  blew  fresh ; 
The  ship  bounded  over  the  sea  to  Selma. 
I  stood  in  sorrow  far  apart, 
Not  a  whisper  to  any  ear  from  me. 
There  was  feasting  and  joy  on  Mailena's  heath ; 
More  than  a  hundred  pompously  interred 
Fierce  Carber  of  the  lofty  towers. 
Not  a  note  was  heard  in  his  praise  : 
His  soul  was  base  and  bloody. 
The  bards  remembered  the  murdered  king ; 
For  what  should  Carber  be  in  song  ? 

The  robe  of  night  now  fell  around ; 
On  high  appeared,  from  hundred  trees, 
A  brilliant  lustre  on  the  clouds. 
Fingal  sat  beneath  an  oak  ; 
Before  him  tuneful  Alant  stood. 
Relating  Cormac's  melancholy  tale, 
Alan,  noble  Conachar's  son. 
The  friend  of  the  hero  of  the  car. 
He  resided  with  youthful  Cormac 
In  Timora  of  mighty  winds. 
Since  ever  Soma's  son  had  died 
Beside  the  sable  Lego's  flood. 
Mournful  was  hoary  Alan's  tale  ; 
Tears  descended  from  his  eyes. 
As  spoke  in  touching  words  the  bard. 

*  Old  age.  t  Al.  Altan. 
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"  The  yeUow  sun  was  setting  on  Dora, 
Gray  ere  beginning  in  the  east ; 
shook  aronnd  Timora, 
inconstant  wind ; 

^H  dark  clouds  gathered  in  the  west, 

^  stars  arose  beneath  their  wings. 

I  stood  alone  on  the  ascent, 

-Aod  saw  a  ghost  in  the  murky  air, 

^ose  strides  extended  from  knoll  to  knoll, 

A  broad  shield  dim  upon  his  side. 

h  was  the  noble  son  of  Soma ; 

Well  I  knew  the  hero's  mien. 

He  soon  departed  in  his  blast, 

And  rayless  darkness  closed  around. 

My  soul  fell  into  unavailing  grief ; 

I  went  to  the  hospitable  hall, 

The  hall  of  shells  of  cheering  sound  : 

A  thousand  lights  appeared  on  high ; 

The  hundred  bards  had  strung  their  harps. 

Connac  stood  in  the  midst,  so  fair 

As  the  day-star  rising  in  the  east, 

^hen  it  looks,  in  tranquil  joy. 

From  hehind  the  dusky  hills, 

Emerging  fulgent  from  the  deep. 

And  clearing  its  shining  locks  of  dew ; 

It  travels  silent  in  its  path, 

No  cloud  concealing  its  fiame. 

The  king  held  the  sword  of  Art,* 

And  drew  with  the  efforts  of  youth : 

Three  times  he  drew  with  all  his  strength  ; 

Thrice  to  the  sheath  adhered  the  blade. 

^is  hrown  locks  were  spread  on  his  shoulders ; 

beauteous  were  his  ruddy  cheeks. 

^  ^as  sad  for  the  radiant  beam 

*hat  was  so  soon  to  disappear. 

*  Or,  Arthur. 
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"  The  youth,  with  smiling  conntenance,  said, 
'  Has  Alan  seen  the  valiant  chief  ? 
Heavy  is  the  sword  of  Erin's  king  supreme ; 
His  arm  was  surely  very  strong. 
A.las,  that  I  am  not  equal  in  battle 
To  my  great  father  in  his  rising  wrath ! 
I  would  meet  in  the  struggle  of  heroes 
Even  the  great  foe  of  Cudulin, 
The  son  of  Kentalla  of  mighty  cars  ! 
The  years  perchance  will  come. 
Melodious  Alan,  when  this  hand 
Shall  be  strong  in  the  conflicts  of  the  brave. 
Hast  thou  heard  of  magnanimous  Mac-Shema, 
Host  of  the  banquet  in  royal  Timora  ? 
Would  he  were  come  in  his  glory, 
According  to  his  promised  time : 
The  bards  await  him  with  a  lay; 
The  feast  is  spread  in  the  hall  of  chords.' 

"  I  listened  to  Cormao  in  silence; 
Tears  fell  softly  from  my  cheek, 
Which  I  strove  to  hide  with  my  gray  locks. 
The  king  observed  my  mournful  mien: 
'  Mac-Conachar  of  charming  songs, 
Is  great  Mac-Shema  low? 
Why  secretly  bursts  thy  sigh, 
While  tears  flow  down  thy  cheek? 
Is  car-borne  Torla  nigh? 
Does  red-haired  Carber  approach? — 
They  come :  I  spy  thy  grief. 
The  chief  of  green  Tura  is  dead. 
Shall  not  I  go  forth  to  battle? — 
I  cannot  wield  the  spear. 
O  that  my  arm  were  like  Cudulin's; 
Then  soon  would  Carber  flee  dismayed; 
My  mighty  fathers'  fame  would  wake. 
And  great  exploits  would  be  performed  !' 
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"He  seized  a  crooked  yew, 

Tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks 

From  the  joang  prince's  sparkling  e  jes. 

Difimal  sorrow  darkened  round ; 

The  timefol  minstrels  slow  bent  o'er 

The  aiiy  mnrmurs  of  their  harps. 

i  breath  moyed  over  the  strings; 

Thej  caught  a  feeble,  hollow  sound. 

^e  heard  a  distant  voice, 

like  that  of  one  in  gloom  and  grief. 

li  was  Carril  of  ihe  time  of  fame. 

Who  came  over  from  dark  Slimore. 

Be  told  of  the  death  of  Cadiilin, 

^nd  all  his  feats  in  the  fierce  battle. 

9e  told  how  the  host  had  scattered, 

fo  gather  round  the  hero's  grave, 

rheir  weapons  idle  on  the  ground; 

No  thought  of  shield  or  fight; 

Por  he  who  fired  their  strokes  was  low. 
'  Who  are  those,'  said  gentle  Carril, 

So  fleet  as  deer  of  the  desert  hills  ? 

^ho,  like  young  and  blooming  trees 

j^neath  a  shower,  upon  the  plain? 

^0  but  Usnach's  noble  sons, 

^rom  Eta's  hoary  floods  ? 

he  people  round  them  rose 

'ike  strength  of  fire  on  a  mountain  ridge, 

V^hen  rushes  sudden  wind 

Pom  desert  wastes,  on  airy  wings; 

he  brows  of  sable  clifis  soon  glow; 

he  mariner  is  lightened  on  the  main. 

hey  heard  the  sound  of  Cabad's  shield; 

l^he  warriors  saw  in  Nados'  face 

Ue  prowess  and  success  of  Cudulin : 

5uch  were  his  steps  on  the  heath. 

^^6y  now  contend  on  Lego's  banks, 
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And  youthful  Nados  overcomes. 
The  gallant  chief  will  soon  arrive 
At  thy  hall,  O  King  of  Timora/ 

'  May  I  quickly  see  the  chief,* 
The  blue-eyed  of  brown  locks  replied; 
'  But  sorrow  shades  my  breast 
For  great  Cudulin,  prince  of  valiant  men. 
Many  a  time  to  showery  Dora 
Have  we  gone  forth,  to  hunt  the  roes ; 
He  often  discoursed  of  famous  heroes, 
Of  my  fathers'  martial  exploits : 
My  joy  meanwhile  arose — 
Sit  down,  beloved  Carril, 
To  the  feastj  and  let  us  hear  a  song : 
Thy  voice  is  always  sweet. 
Raise  a  lay  in  praise  of  Gudiilin, 
And  valorous  Nados  from  Eta.* 

"  Day  rose  quickly  from  the  east. 
With  all  its  orient,  glowing  beams; 
Cradon  came  to  the  royal  hall. 
The  son  of  old  Gallam — 
'  I  have  seen  a  black  cloud  in  the  desert, 
King  of  the  noble  chiefs  of  Erin; 
A  cloud  at  first  it  seemed — 
But  this  is  a  host  which  covers  the  plain, 
A  tall  man  striding  before  them. 
His  red  locks  floating  on  the  wind. 
His  shield  glittering  to  the  light  from  the  east, 
A  long  spear  brandished  in  his  hand.' 

'  Gall  him  to  the  feast  of  Timora,* 
The  young  king,  brightening,  said; 
'  Call  him  to  the  hall  of  princes. 
Son  of  Gallam  of  gallant  deeds. 
That  is  the  hero  from  Eta ; 
Who  hither  comes  with  glory — 
All  hail  to  the  mighty  stranger — 
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I  a  friend  to  Cormac? — 
am],  and  unmeek*  is  he; 
I  a  hostile  sword. 
e  famous  son  of  Usnach, 
ho  renewest  the  pastf 
is  not  the  son  of  Usnach, 
er,  th J  cruel  foe ! 
thou  come  in  arms, 
of  the  savage  brows?— 
17  steel  against  the  king — 
cest  thou  with  so  much  speed?' 
ced  in  the  dim  twilight, 
i  the  prince's  arm. 
resaw  his  own  death; 
Jed  in  his  flaming  eyes : 
thou  murdering  lord  of  Atta; 
y  Nados  comes  with  war. 
K)ld  in  the  midst  of  my  hall, 
y  arm  is  weak  in  fight.' 
shot  through  the  priuce's  breast ; 
the  hall  of  his  fathers, 
ul  locks  outspread  on  earth ; 
m  reeked  his  blood, 
he  fallen  in  his  hall,'  said  Carril, 
k  and  generous  son  of  Art, 
le  shield  of  Cudiilin  near  him, 
ar  of  his  royal  sire  ? 
are  ye,  O  hills  of  Erin : 
!ver  rise  among  his  i)eople. 
Jormac,  to  thy  soul ; 
unk  iuto  gloom  in  youth.* 
of  Carril  rose 
red  Carber's  ear; 
the  bards  in  shades: 

*  Very  fierce. 

p  2 
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He  feared  to  stretch  his  sword  to  them. 
Though  dark  and  merciless  his  hreast. 

"  Long  did  we  in  sorrow  pine. 
At  length  the  nohle  Camor  came; 
He  heard  our  voices  from  the  cave ; 
He  turned  a  frowning  look 
On  Carher  of  sinistrous  thoughts. 
'  Brother  of  Camor,*  said  the  hero, 
'  How  long  wilt  thou  torment  my  soul? 
Thy  heart  unfeeling  as  a  rock; 
Thy  darksome  thoughts  are  full  of  blood.- 
Yet  thou  art  Camor  s  brother; 
He  therefore  shall  support  thy  cause, 
Though  his  soul  is  not  like  thine, 
O  thou  of  feeble  arm  in  war. 
The  light  of  my  breast  is  dimmed 
By  my  brother's  hasty  deeds. 
No  bard  will  sing  my  praise ; 
They  will  say,  "  Camor  was  brave. 
But  he  fought  on  Carber  s  side." 
Men  will  walk  over  my  rayless  grave, 
Without  knowing  aught  of  him  below. 
Carber,  liberate  the  bards; 
They  are  the  children  of  distant  times. 
Their  voices  will  be  heard  afar. 
When  all  our  race  have  failed. 
And  the  royal  line  of  shady  Timora/ 

"  We  came  forth  as  soon  as  he  spoke; 
We  saw  the  champion  in  his  strength. 
How  like  thy  youth  he  was,  O  king, 
When  first  thou  didst  bear  the  shield ! 
His  face  was  bright  as  light. 
As  heaven's  cloudless  sun; 
No  darkness  rested  on  his  brow — 
But  he  came  with  his  numerous  bands 
To  aid  the  red-haired  Carber. 
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^0?  be  comes  to  avenge  his  death, 
^g  of  Morven  of  stately  trees." 

^^ht  Camor  come,"  replied  the  king; 
^^%anii  contends  with  mighty  men : 

onght  is  his  noble  soul; 

formidable  his  vigorous  arm. 

oQcli  ware  procure  renown  : 

•Hie  little  soul  is  like  a  mist 

v^ch  lies  around  an  unniffled  lake : 
^t  neyer  climbs  the  lofty  heights, 
Porfear  there  should  come  to  its  weakness 
A  whirliDg  blast  from  mountains'  sides. 
It  dwells  in  the  midst  of  rocks, 
And  sends  forth  darts  of  desolating  ghosts. 
Onr  youth,  O  mighty  heroes. 
Are  like  their  own  renowned  forefathers — 
Amidst  the  strife  of  war  in  early  age. 
They  fell  into  the  dust  with  glory. 
Fingal  is  now  in  the  gloom 
Of  many  years :  let  me  not  fall 
As  an  oak  across  a  brook : 
■^ear  it  are  a  hunters  steps, 
As  it  withers  under  blustering  wind: 
How  has  this  tree  fallen!* 
^iid  he  whistling  walks  away. 

*'  Now  raise  on  high  a  lay, 
^  joyful  lay,  ye  bards  of  Morven. 
-^t  by-past  times  be  all  forgot; 
"^t  each  think  only  of  furious  war. 
*i6  stars  look  down  through  clouds, 
'Ascending  silent  to  the  waves; 
^<)n  the  eastern  beams  will  rise, 
^^d  show  our  way  to  Cormac's  foes. 
illan,  my  son,  take  thou  my  spear, 
^^^  go  to  Mora's  dusky  brow; 
'bserve  the  spacious  heath; 
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Narrowly  obeerve  the  foe ; 

Watch  the  motionB  of  Camor : 

For  hi  remote  I  hear  a  sound. 

Like  monntain  rocks,  which  rapid  roll 

Into  the  deserts  winding  ralee. 

Strike  thou  at  proper  times  thy  shield. 

Lest  they  come  hither  through  the  night, 

And  Moryen  s  honour  £Eide. 

I  am  here  alone,  my  son; 

Let  not  my  gloiy  perish  in  old  age." 

The  hards'  sweet  voice  was  loudly  heard ; 
The  king  leans  on  the  shield  of  Trenmore; 
Sleep  descended  on  his  eyes ; 
Images  of  battles  rose  in  his  mind. 
The  host  around  is  mute  in  sleep. 
Dark-brown  FiUan  observes  the  foe; 
He  paces  to  and  firo  above; 
We  heard  at  times  his  shield. 
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TIMORA, 

AN    EPIC    POEM. 

DUAN   IL 

SYNOPSia 

^^entreais  the  gpirit  of  Trenmore  to  admit  Oscar  into  his  aerial  hall. 
Ho werwuds  relates  to  Fillan  tiie  maimer  in  which  Conar,  the  son  of  Tren- 
|»oie,  became  king  of  Ireland.  They  hear  the  enem^  advancing.  Ossian 
'''iniediatelT  gives  an  alarm.  Whereupon  Camor  desists  from  his  design  of 


explains  the  caose  of  the  contest  between  the  Belgae  -~«.  .«»... 
fxnio-Scots.  Camor  undertakes  the  watch.  Ossian,  hearing  his  shield, 
'^ii'gi&efl  that  the  enemy  still  meditate  an  attack ;  and  as  he  goes  on  to 
''^^ftam,  he  meets  Camor,  who  expresses  a  wish  to  have  the  el^nr  of  Carber 
^'  Ossian  promises  to  see  this  performed.  It  is  now  mommg;  Carril 
<^Q)e8  to  Ossian,  and  indirectly  hints  that  the  Caledonians  should  make 
oners  of  peace.  Ossian  waives  the  subject,  and  requests  the  bard  to  sing 
^''oelegy  of  Carber. 

0  Sire  of  princes  great,  Trenmore, 
^nio  dwellest  high,  in  stormy  winds, 
:^idfit  the  thunders  of  the  skies, 
^ere  dreadful  lightning  cleaves  the  clouds, 

j^Pen  the  dusky  chambers  of  the  storms ; 

r^^  bards  approach  with  tuneful  lays; 

^^  those  of  fonner  times 

:^  Hear,  with  their  airy  harps. 

:r' ^  feeble  dweller  of  misty  vale, 

rj[^^  ignoble  hunter  comes  : 

r^^^Gre  comes  the  car-borne  Oscar, 

*  ^om  fields  of  wars  and  combats  dire. 
Sudden  is  thy  change,  my  son, 

^  ^oxQ,  what  thou  wast  on  dark  Mailena  : 
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The  blast  now  turns  thee  at  its  will, 

As  loud  it  rustles  through  the  sky. 

Dost  thou  behold  thy  father  faint, 

Beside  the  purling  stream  of  night. 

The  chiefe  of  Morven  sleep  on  the  plain  : 

They  have  not  lost  an  only  child  since  day. 

Ye  have  lost  a  warrior  valiant  in  battle, 

Chiefs  of  stormy  Morven. 

What  hero  matched  the  valiant  youth. 

In  the  van  of  struggling  hosts 

Like  the  mighty  strength  of  raging  floods? 

But  why  is  Ossian's  spirit  sad  ? 
It  ought  to  flame  at  our  dangers  ; 
Erin's  king  with  his  host  is  nigh. 
He  of  Selma  alone  with  his  bands. 
Alone  my  mighty  father  shall  not  be, 
While  I  can  lift  the  spear. 

I  rose  in  arms  forthwith. 
And  listened  to  the  sounds  of  night. 
I  heard  not  gallant  FiUan's  shield ; 
My  spirit  trembled  for  the  king's  fleet  son. 
'  Why  should  the  brown-haired  hero  fall  ? 
Why  should  the  foe  advance  by  night  V 
At  a  distance  rose  a  sullen  sound, 
Like  the  doleful  noise  from  Lego's  lake 
On  a  pleasant  day  of  little  frost. 
When  its  waters  shrink  from  side  to  side, 
The  ice  all  bursting  and  roaring ; 
The  race  of  Lara  view  the  vault  of  heaven, 
And  straight  expect  a  storm. 
*  «  *  * 

I  spied  Fillan  dark  and  mute. 
Bending  from  the  rock  of  Mora : 
He  heard  the  stirring  enemy's  shout ; 
His  soul  trembled  with  joy : 
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He  beard  the  noise  of  my  stepR, 

Aod  tamed  forthwith  his  sounding  spear. 

"Comes  the  son  of  night  in  peace  ? 
Or  dost  thou  meet  with  strife  nij  wrath  ? 
Here  the  foes  of  Fingal  are  foes; 
Speak  humbly,  else  feel  the  steel. 
I  stand  not  here  in  vain 
As  a  shield  to  Morven's  chief." 

"Nor  useless  nor  in  yain  may  stand 
The  son  of  soft-eyed  Clado ! 
fingal  is  alone  in  old  age, 
darkness  closing  round  his  latter  days. 
The  king  of  princes  has  two  sons 
'^o  ought  to  shine  in  the  war, 
*^ho  ought  to  be  like  radiant  lights 
-^Jound  his  departing  steps." 

'*  Son  of  Fingal,"  answered  the  youth, 
'  Though  the  spear  is  not  long  in  my  hand. 
And  my  weapon  s  marks  are  few, 
-A.  fire  not  small  is  Fillan's  soul. 
-*^he  chiefs  of  Bolga  crowd  around 
The  shield  of  Camor  of  generous  cups ; 
Tteir  tribes  collect  on  yonder  heath. 
^oall  I  approach  their  host  ? 
'■'  ^  Oscar  only  did  I  yield 
^^  the  race  round  Cona's  steeps." 

*  Do  not  approach  them,  Fillau  ; 
r^t  not  the  youth  fall  unrenowned  : 
^^J''  name  is  heard  in  song ; 
,7^  hen  necessary,  I  will  go. 
-^  ^Om  the  dusky  robe  of  silent  night, 
.^^iU  view  their  gathered  bands. 
>^yfcy  didst  thon  mention  Oscar  ? 
Y^by  raise  afresh  my  sighs  ? 
ilr^t  that  prince  be  all  forgot 
^ll  battles'  storms  subside. 
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Let  there  not  be  sorrow  during  dangers, 
Nor  mooming  in  warriors*  eyes. 
Our  sires  forgot  their  brave  children 
Till  the  din  of  arms  was  past. 
Then  their  grief  returned  anew, 
With  the  moving  elegaic  strains. 

"  Conar,  the  valiant  brother  of  Tradal, 
The  first  of  the  men  of  his  day, 
Dyed  a  thousand  fields  with  his  enemies'  blood ; 
The  vales  of  Erin  were  filled  with  his  fame, 
Like  a  gentle  breeze  of  western  wind. 
The  mighty  tribes  of  UUin  met. 
And  chose  the  heroic  chief  their  king, 
A  king  firom  their  great  kindred  of  the  hills. 
The  race  of  Selma,  of  champions  not  faint. 
The  chiefs  of  southern  Erin  rose, 
In  the  gloom  of  violent  wrath ; 
They  crowded  into  the  dark  cave  of  Moma, 
And  there  they  whispered  their  words. 
'  Often,*  said  they,  '  around  the  hills, 
Are  seen  our  fathers*  airy  ghosts. 
Exhibiting  their  dark-red  forms 
From  the  bare  and  fissured  rocks. 
To  remind  us  of  the  honour  of  the  Bolgs.* 
'  Why,*  said  they,  '  should  Conar  reign. 
The  son  of  the  warlike  strangers  of  Morven  ?* 
They  came  like  torrents  from  the  hills. 
In  the  din  of  their  hundred  clans. 
The  noble  Conar  was  like  a  rock  ; 
They  routed  fled  before  his  sword. 
But  oft  and  frequent  they  returned ; 
Thy  children,  Selma,  were  slaughtered ; 
The  king  stood  among  his  people's  tombs. 
With  mournful  visage,  turned  to  earth. 
He  resolved  in  his  soul  to  die. 
And  had  already  marked  the  place- 
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J     WTiere  he  with  glory  thought  to  £&I1, 
Wlen  came,  with  all  his  shielded  strength, 
from  cloudy  Morven,  Tradal  great. 
The  brother  of  heroic  Conar. 
Nor  came  the  warrior  alone  : 
^t  his  side  was  gallant  Colgar, 
The  son  of  the  king  of  swords 
And  Annira  of  soft,  blue  eyes. 

"  Like  Trenmore  invested  with  meteor», 
I^eseendiiig  from  the  abode  of  thunder, 
To  roll  from  his  country  the  storm 
On  the  dark  sur£EUse  of  the  lightless  sea ; 
Such  was  Colgar  in  battle. 
Wasting  and  consuming  the  foe. 
Bis  father  rejoiced  for  the  chief; 
A  random  arrow  pierced  the  youth ; 
Bis  stone  waa  raised  without  a  tear : 
The  king  was  to  avenge  his  valiant  son. 
Tradal  shone  like  lightning ; 
The  worsted  Bolgs  withdrew. 

"  When  peace  had  returned  to  the  fiolds  of  death, 
And  blue  waves  had  borne  the  chief  to  !Morven, 
Then  the  king  remembered  his  son  ; 
Then  hundreds  silent  wept. 
Three  times  the  minstrels  called, 
^side  the  caves  of  mighty  waves, 
The  soul  of  the  dreadful  Colgar 
*roni  the  land  of  the  war  to  his  native  j)Iace. 
1       He  heard  them  in  his  peaceful  cloud  ; 
'        f radal  placed  his  sword  in  a  cave, 
^  source  of  joy  to  his  departed  son." 
*  Colgar,  son  of  Tradal,**  said  Fillan, 
Thou  wast  renowned  in  thy  youth ; 
"^^  the  king  does  not  mark  my  sword, 
^  oft  it  glitters  on  the  field  : 
^  go  forth  along  with  the  people, 
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And  return  victorious  without  fame — 

Enemies  are  drawing  near  ; 

I  hear  a  noise  on  yonder  heath." 

The  din  of  their  course  is  like  the  thunder 

Which  awful  rolls  beneath  the  ground, 

When  mountains  shake  their  grores, 

And  not  a  breath  of  wind  is  heard 

On  the  cold,  gloomy  brow  of  the  sky. 

Ossian  turned  sudden  on  his  spear ; 
I  raised  a  flame  from  branchy  trees. 
And  spread  my  buckler's  clang  afaj>— 
The  mighty  Camor  stopped  ; 
He  stood  like  a  rock  which  glitters  bright 
Amidst  the  wandering  blasts  of  night, 
When  wind  has  seized  its  rills. 
And  clothed  them  thick  with  ice  : 
So  stood  the  bounteous  friend  of  strangers, 
The  breeze  upraising  his  locks— 
"  The  greatest  chief  of  Erin  s  race  it  is, 
The  king  of  dark-streamed  Atta." 

"  Best  of  the  bards,"  said  Camor, 
"  Fonar,  call  the  chiefs  of  Erin  ; 
Call  Cormar  of  yellow-red  locks ; 
Call  Malos  of  wildest  brows ; 
Let  stem  Maronnan  hither  come. 
And  Folda  of  ferocious  wrath  ; 
Let  me  see  the  red  eye  of  intrepid  Turloch ; 
Forget  not  the  noble  Idalla, 
Whose  voice  is  mild  in  dangers  dread. 
Like  the  sound  of  showers  which  gently  fall 
At  eve  on  arid  fields, 
Round  Atta's  contracted  brooks ; 
How  soft  is  the  sound  on  the  grassy  meads, 
When  heaven's  broken  thunders  cease." 

They  straightway  came  in  arms ; 
Each  quickly  bent  to  hear  his  words. 
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As  if  a  spirit  of  their  sires 
Had  spoken  from  a  cloud  by  night. 
Terrible  was  their  dark-red  gleaming ; 
Like  the  resomiding  cataract  of  Brumo,* 
^^en  heaven's  fires  illume  its  murk 
Before  the  way&rer  s  eyes  in  a  storm  ; 
Be  shudders,  wretched,  on  his  journey, 
-And  waits  for  the  morning  sun. 

^'Does  Folda  delight,"  said  the  king, 
^^In  shedding  foemen's  blood  by  night  ? 
1^  his  strokes  ftul  amidst  the  tumult, 
^en  flame  his  arms  in  the  beams  of  day  ? 
Not  nmnerons  are  our  foes  in  arms  : 
^y  should  we  be  wrapped  in  shades  ? 
Oratefiil  is  the  light  to  those 
^0  defend  their  native  land. 
Vain  was  thy  counsel,  chief  of  Moma  : 
The  eyes  of  Morven  are  not  closed : 
Vigilant  heroes  watch  like  eagles 
On  the  mossy  clilffs  of  mountains  high. 
I^t  every  chief  withdraw  to  shades, 
^^^  prepare  the  strength  of  his  band  ; 
^t  us  advance  at  dawn  of  day, 
To  encounter  the  foes  of  Bolga  : 
iJreadful  was  he  who  is  low, 
The  son  of  formidable  Borbar." 
"Not  unnoticed,"  said  Folda, 
'  Moved  my  steps  before  thy  kin  : 

^  have  often  fought  by  day 

"^ith  Carber,  in  the  strife  of  fields. 

^•it  his  stone  was  reared  without  tears  ; 

^0  hard  sunff  over  Erin's  kinff  : 

^hall  that  prince's  foes  rejoice, 

Along  their  mossy  heights  ? 

%  choicest  friend  was  he, 

*  Probably  TroUiattaj  Brumo  being  in  Lochlan. 
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And  often  many  a  secret  word 

Have  we  exchanged  in  the  silent  vale. 

In  Moma's  cave,  where  chiefs  are  wont  to  meet, 

When  thou  wast  but  a  feeble  lad. 

Pursuing  thistles  through  the  plains. 

With  Moma's  warriors  at  my  hand, 

I  will  draw  the  foe  into  the  field. 

From  the  close  shadow  of  their  hills. 

Fingal  shall  fall  without  his  dirge. 

The  hoary-haired  king  from  Selma/* 

"  Dost  thou  imagine,  weak-armed  man," 

Said  Camor,  in  rising  wrath, 

"  Dost  thou  suppose  the  hero  will  fall 

Without  oration  t)r  song  in  Erin  ? 

Nay,  even  if  the  bards  were  mute 

Around  the  stone  of  Selma's  king. 

Their  love  in  secret  would  break  forth. 

And  Fingal's  name  would  be  renowned  ! 

It  is  when  thou  wilt  fall  in  fight 

That  the  bards  shall  forget  to  sing  : 

Grim  and  dark  in  soul  art  thou. 

Though  in  battle  thy  destroying  arm 

Is  like  a  gathered  tempest  dread. 

Does  Camor  forget  the  king  of  Erin, 

In  the  narrow,  lightless  abode,  the  grave  ? 

Have  I  forgotten  Carber, 

The  aspiring  brother  whom  I  loved  ? 

I  observed  the  beam  of  joy 

Which  arose  for  my  glorious  deeds 

On  his  mind,  though  covered  with  dark  clouds, 

When  I  returned  with  fame  from  war 

To  showery  Atta's  streams." 

Beneath  the  prince's  high  command. 

Each  chieftain  to  his  tribe  retired. 

As  on  the  sloping  heath  they  lay. 

They  gleamed  beneath  the  light  of  stars 
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waves  in  a  rocky  bay 
>sed  to  nightly  wind, 
king  reposed  beneath  an  oak, 
which  was  hung  his  painted  shield, 
idnst  a  rock,  beside  the  prince, 
K)d  the  gentle  stranger  from  the  sea, 
le  long-haired  sunbeam  of  his  love, 
lom  Lmnon's  land  of  hills  and  roo;^. 
Ji  the  distance  we  heard  a  voice 
From  Fonar  of  poetic  lore, 
Who  sung  the  valiant  feats  of  old. 
The  songs  at  times  were  lost 
In  purling  Lubar's  noise. 

"  Crodar  dwelt,"  began  the  bard, 
^^  In  Atta  of  streamlets  blue. 
Of  thousand  trees  from  mountains'  sides 
Was  fonned  his  hall  of  noble  feasts. 
Thither  gathered  oft  the  people 
To  the  feasts  of  the  blue-eyed  king. 
But  who  was  he  of  the  chiefs  of  note 
That  rivalled  renowned  Crodar  ? 
Warriors  kindled  in  his  presence ; 
The  virgin  heaved  a  secret  sigh 
^^r  the  famous  hero  of  hilly  Alnecnia, 
The  first  of  all  the  martial  Bolgs. 

'*  He  followed  the  chase  in  sweet  Ulliii, 
^^  the  moss-covered  ridge  of  Druniard. 
"^  fair  one  saw  him  from  the  wood, 
^he  daughter  of  Camin,  praised  by  bards, 
^■'ie  bright,  blue-eyed  Conlama.  ^ 

^'ie  sighed  in  secret  for  the  chief. 
He  noble  damsel  hid  her  cheeks 
^^^ongst  her  wandering  brown  locks. 
;^e  full  moon  saw  by  night 
■^e  tossing  of  her  snowy  arms. 
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Her  thonghts  were  on  £ax-fiEuned  Crodar 
In  the  dark  season  of  deceitful  dreams. 

^'  Three  days  did  Camin  spread  the  feast; 
On  the  fourth  they  roused  the  deer. 
Conlama  went  forth  to  the  chase ; 
Like  the  notes  of  melody  her  steps. 
She  met  the  noble  Crodar 
In  a  narrow  mountain-paas ; 
She  dropped  both  bow  and  dart, 
And  slowly  turned  away  her  cheek, 
Half  hid  beneath  her  beauteous  locks. 
The  hero's  passion  quickly  rose ; 
He  brought  the  charming  fair  to  Atta. 
The  bards  before  her  raised  their  lays ; 
Joy  dwelt  around  the  daughter  of  Camin. 

"  The  wrath  of  warlike  Turloch  roused, 
A  youth  who  passionately  loved 
The  white-hand  of  softest  eye. 
He  came  with  battle  to  Atta, 
To  Alnecma  of  tawny  deer. 
Gormul  went  forth  to  strife, 
The  brother  of  the  car-borne  king ; 
He  went,  but  the  chieftain  fell ; 
His  people  dismal  sighed  around. 
Then  still  and  tall  across  the  streams 
Came  the  dark-gloomy  might  of  the  king ; 
He  drove  the  enemy  from  the  land. 
From  grassy  Alnecma,  and  returned 
Amidst  the  rejoicing  of  Conlama's  harp. 

"Fight  prised  on  fight;  blood  poured  on  blood; 
At  night  a  thousand  ghosts  appeared 
On  the  edges  of  Erin's  clouds. 
Each  chief  was  gathered  from  the  south, 
Round  Crodar's  loud-resounding  shield. 
The  warrior  came  with  death 
To  the  narrow  path  of  his  foes. 
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The  maidens  of  UUin  wept, 

Afi  thej  viewed  the  showeiy  heights : 

^0  jonng  hunter  descended ; 

Silence  darkens  in  the  hmd ; 

Iliow  and  dolefol  moans  the  breeze 

Is  the  grass  that  withers  round  their  graves. 

''  As  descends  the  soaring  eagle, 
^Vhen  he  darts  from  the  air  on  prey, 
So  came,  with  all  his  dreadfnl  bands, 
The  son  of  martial  Trenmore — 
Mighty  Conar,  arm  of  wounds — 
Prom  woody  Morven  of  valiant  men. 
He  ponred  his  strength*  on  Erin  green ; 
Behind  his  weapon,  grim,  black  death 
^as  dimly  seen,  with  his  fearful  strides. 
-^e  Bolgic  race  before  the  hero  fled, 
^e  travellers  from  a  sudden  torrent 
*^ch  bursts  from  the  stormy  desert, 
-^nd  sweeps  from  the  mountains  their  soil, 
*»^ith  its  massy  resounding  trees. 
■^e  mighty  Crodar  rushed  to  war ; 
Alnecma  worsted  left  the  field. 
*he  king  retired,  but  slow  his  steps, 
H^is  soul  oppressed  with  grief  of  wrath. 
He  shone  thereafter  in  the  south, 
Like  the  feeble  autumn  sun, 
WTien  he  looks  from  a  robe  of  clouds 
Qn  rainy  Lara's  streamy  plains  ; 
The  withering  fields  are  covered  with  dew, 
-^nd  faintly  glitter,  sad/'t  ^ 

"  Why  recalls  the  bards  to  me," 
l^e  valiant  Camor  said,  "  those  chiefs 
'^o  fled,  although  their  fame  be  great  ? 
Has  any  ghost  of  heaven  bid  thee 

*  His  forces. 

t  The  preceding  episode  is  a  part  of  the  same  story. 
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Frighten  Camor  from  the  war, 
"With  empty  tales  of  olden  times  ? 

0  ye  who  dwell  in  the  skirts  of  clouds, 
Your  words  to  me  are  like  a  rainy  hlast 
"Which  seizes  aged  thistles'  heads, 

And  strews  their  beard  on  streams  : 
For  deep  within  resides  a  voice, 
Whose  sound  another  never  hears  ; 
His  honour  sways  the  king  of  Erin, 
And  he  shall  not  abandon  the  war." 

The  bard  abashed  withdrew  to  shades, 
And  bent  in  gloom  above  a  brook ; 
His  thoughts  on  Atta's  former  days, 
When  Camor  heard  his  voice  with  joy ; 
Tears  were  flowing  down  his  cheek. 
The  cold  wind  hissing  through  his  beard. 

Sleep  came  down  on  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin ; 
No  sleep  descended  on  her  prince  : 
There  darkly  rose  upon  his  mind 
Destroying  Carber,  lowly  laid 
In  dust,  without  poem  or  note. 
Floating  on  a  blast  through  shades. 
He  rose  and  stretched  his  steps 
Along  the  border  of  the  host. 
And  struck  at  times  his  bossy  shield. 

1  heard  the  distant  sound  through  murk. 
On  mossy  Mora's  gloomy  brow. 

"  The  foe,  young  Fillan,  come ; 

I  hear  from  far  the  signal  shield. 

Stand  th^,  hero,  in  the  defile. 

Till  I  shall  view  the  bands. 

If  their  host  should  trample  on  my  corpse. 

Raise  loud  thy  bucklers  clang  ; 

Awaken  Fingal  on  his  mount. 

Ere  his  fame-  and  victory  be  lost." 

As  I  went  in  my  jingling  mail, 
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And  boanded  oyer  the  stream 

^^ch  winded  through  the  gloom 

Before  the  yaliant  king  of  Atta, 

The  king  of  Atta  with  his  spear 

Approached  me  through  the  dusky  plain. 

Theie  would  comhat  fierce  have  heen, 

like  straggling  spirits  of  the  dead, 

^'en  they  hend  from  passing  clouds 

And  pour  abroad  the  wind, 

If  Ossian  had  not  marked  on  high 

The  polished  helm  of  Erin's  kings. 

Above  which  spread  an  eagle's  wing, 

That  rustled  in  the  blustering  blast ; 

A  twinkling  star  looked  through  its  plumes. 

I  lestrained  the  lifted  spear ; — 

^  A  lojal  helmet  is  nigh ! 

^0  art  thou,  son  of  shades  ? 

Shall  Ossian's  spear,  tall  man,  have  fame, 

^en  thou  hast  fallen  in  the  combat  T 

He  dropped  at  once  his  lance ; 

Towards  me  the  lofty  form  increased  ; 

He  stretched  his  hand  in  night, 

And  spoke  the  noble  words  of  kings. 

'  Thou  friend  of  warriors  shades, 

Are  we  thus  met  in  gloom  ? 

^ould  that  I  had  seen  thy  steps 

In  charming  Atta's  days  of  peace  ! 

'^hy  should  I  raise  my  spear  on  thee  ? 

The  sun  shall  see  us  battling  on  the  field, 

"^en  the  two  kings  advance  to  slay, 

And  shine  amidst  the  strife  of  pride. 

Future  warriors  will  behold  the  spot, 

*^ith  great  admiration  of  the  olden  time  ; 

They  will  view  it  like  some  ghost-haunted  place, 

^at  gladdens  and  appals  the  mind." 

*  W'ill  they  forget,"  I  straight  replied. 
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XK-B»ir&ar  of  'iKiii^  frrtir  f 

.'^laJI  w*  tiiicc  ^fgfi  oa  wind  ; 

^mce  'ifir  •?xpIuiG3  for  e^^er  bcizlu 

^laJl  Anttf^  b^re  t^  ejK  of  iMir^ ; 

Bat  black  •ia^nea?  ^azrovniis  bek>Ted  Atta 

A  midlitjkiii^  Ges  widioiit  poem  or  ode. 

Tbiefi^  ahraT?  ^lione  m  Ugcnt  bemm 

To  Camor.  from  his  dazksome  mind ; 

As  looks  tbe  moon  from  donds, 

Amidsl  the  gloomj  stonos  ci  night.* 

""  Son  of  Erin,"  I  replied, 
^  M J  wrath  follows  him  not  into  the  dust ; 
Mj  hatred  flies  on  eagle  wings 
From  enemies  low  in  death  : 
He  shall  hear  the  lay  of  bards ; 
The  warrior  shall  be  glad  in  air.* 
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e  prince's  sonl  rose  high ; 

» drew  a  dagger  from  his  side, 

id  placed  it  glittering  in  my  hand ; 

en  silently  Camor  of  great  virtues 

tired  from  me  with  sighs. 

r  eye  followed  the  departing  hero, 

bo  gleamed  like  some  tall  spirit's  form, 

hen  the  terrific  spectre  meets 

tiayeller,  during  the  still  of  night, 

the  gloomy  robe  of  stormy  hills ; 

s  words  are  dark  like  an  olden  song ; 

i  morning  rises  from  the  sea, 

le  phantom  glides  away. 

Bat  who  is  that  from  Luhar  far, 

rom  the  robe  of  the  misty  vale, 

be  dew  of  heayen  round  his  head  ? 

JS  mournful  steps  are  slow : 

Hio  but  Carril  of  bygone  time, 

rom  Tura's  cave,  great  heroes'  haunt — 

see  it  dark  in  a  rock, 

'biOQgh  mist  that  overspreads  the  mount. 

*erhaps  the  mighty  prince  Cudiilin 

W  sits  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 

^ch  bends  the  trees  at  its  side. 

*  «  *  « 

Bow  sweet  a  song,  on  a  morning  calm, 
W  Erin's  far-famed  bard." 
**  The  broken  billows  are  departing, 
'^Wded  and  in  terror  great : 
'^ey  hear  thee  rising  with  a  noise, 
^m  thy  wavy  hall,  O  Sun. 
^W  dread  art  thou,  in  all  thy  might, 
Sun  of  heaven,  when  death  is  sent 
^  thy  fall  locks  of  brightest  grace— 
'hen  thou  sendest  thy  portentous  clouds 
^  wither  great  nations ! 
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But  pleajsant  are  thy  beams  to  the  hunter, 

As  he  sits  beneath  the  rushing  storm, 

When  thou  lookest  from  the  parting  clouds, 

And  causest  his  dewy  locks  to  shine ; 

He  views  the  vale  below, 

Where  glide  the  laughing  brooks. 

And  sees  the  deer  descend. 

How  long  wilt  thou  arise  on  war. 

Like  a  buckler  full  of  blood  ? 

I  see  the  speedy  death  of  chiefs. 

Like  shadows  moving  o'er  thy  face." 

"  For  what  are  Carril's  devious  words  ? 
Is  there  grief  on  the  spotless  brow  ? 
No  darkness  gathers  on  his  face ; 
He  exults  in  his  mighty  fire. 
Rejoice,  thou  spotless  light ; 
Even  thou  shalt  fall  on  thy  day. 
Thy  tarnishing  time  shaU  come, 
And  trembling  shalt  thou  move  on  high. 
Pleasant  to  me  is  the  voice  of  Carril ; 
Pleasant  to  my  soul  his  songs. 
Like  a  gentle  morning  shower 
That  moves  with  rustling  sound  through  vales, 
When  looks  from  mountain  mist  the  sun, 
As  slow  he  rises  from  the  heights. 
But  this,  O  bard,  is  no  time  for  songs, 
Nor  to  sit  us  down  to  the  harp : 
Fingal  arms  in  yonder  glen — 
Behold  his  buckler,  gleaming  bright ! 
His  countenance  darkens  between  his  locks, 
At  seeing  Erin's  host  so  great. 

"  Dost  thou  not,  Carril,  see  that  tomb. 
On  the  bank  of  the  gurgling  torrent ; 
Three  stones  uprear  their  hoary  heads, 
Beneath  yon  bending  oak  ? 
There  rayless  lies  a  king ; 
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Gire  his  soul  forthwith  to  the  wind. 
The  chief  is  the  brother  of  Camor ; 
Open  for  him  the  aiiy  hall. 
Expel  with  song  the  gloom 
From  Carhers  moarnfdl  ghost." 


TIMORA, 

AN  EPIC  POEM. 

DUAN   III. 

SYNOPSIS. 

6AL  devolves  the  command  on  Goal.  He  and  Ossian  retire  to  the 
onnt  of  Mora.  The  bards  sing  the  war-song.  Camor,  perceiving  the 
'Odact  of  Fingal,  orders  Folda  to  lead.  He,  confident  of  victory,  sends 
party  to  intercept  the  Caledonians*  retreat.  These  are  overthrown,  and 
flir  chief  slain,  by  Fillan.  Goul  kills  Turla,  chief  of  Mom.  Connal  is 
un  by  Folda.  As  Goul  hastens  to  engage  the  latter,  he  is  wounded  in 
A  band;  but  he  is  covered  by  Fillan,  who  charges  the  enemy  so  vigour- 
isiy  that  they  give  way.  It  is  now  dark,  and  Fingal  recalls  the  army. 
iie  bards  sing  a  congratulatory  song.  The  army  feast.  Fingal  misses 
onsal,  whose  youthful  exploits  in  Ireland  are  related  by  Ossian.  Carril 
sent  to  erect  his  tomb,  and  raise  cams  to  the  memory  of  all  who  fell. 
u>gal  commends  Fillan  for  his  bravery,  but  urges  upon  him  the  neces- 
^  of  prudence,  and  warns  him  against  rashness. 

Who  is  that  by  blue-flowing  Lubar  ? 
Who,  under  the  bending  mount  of  roes, 
Alining  tall  against  a  tree 
Broken  down  by  a  nightly  blast  ? 
Who  is  he  but  heroic  Mac-Comal, 
■'^at  shines  in  the  last  of  his  wars  ? 
With  his  hoary  locks  on  the  breeze. 
He  draws  the  heavy  blade  of  Lon, 
His  fiery  eyes  on  Lena's  mountains. 
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On  Tsliaiit  foes  that  fierce  advance. 
Doet  iImmi  hear  the  prince's  Yoice  arising, 
JJke  sodden  tonents  bnisting  strong, 
Which  msh  from  echoing  rocks 
On  fields  parched  by  the  snn  ? 

"  Wide-winged  descend  the  foe. 
Sons  of  martial  Selma :  arise ; 
Be  je  like  onr  conntiy's  clifis, 
Against  whose  sides  the  torrents  beat. 
A  beam  of  gladness  cheers  my  soni : 
I  see  the  mighty  nigh ; 
It  is  iHien  adverse  bands  are  weak 
My  bosom  heaves  a  sigh : 
I  fear  oblivion  should  seize 
The  gloiy  now  possessed. 
Who  shall  lead  a-field  the  host 
Against  Alnecma's  valiant  men  ? 
The  time  of  urgent  straits  is  mine ; 
Then  only  glitters  my  keen  blade  : 
Such  was  the  custom  heretofore 
Of  the  ruler  of  hosts  Trenmore ; 
And  thus  descended  to  the  field. 
With  dusky  buckler,  Tradal  great." 

The  chiefs  straight  flock  around  the  king ; 
Each  veteran  claims  the  battle, 
By  alluding  to  his  own  exploits 
And  turning  his  eye  towards  Erin.* 
But  far  before  the  others 
Stood  the  hand-smiting  Mac-Momi ; 
Mute  the  hero  stood  : 
Who  had  not  heard  of  the  feats  of  Groul  ? 
His  actions  were  shining  on  his  great  soul, 
His  strong  hand  secret  on  his  sword. 
The  sword  he  brought  from  Strumon  far. 
When  Momi's  strength  had  failed. 

*  i,  e.  The  army  of  Erin. 
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Moof  stood  Fillan  from  Selma, 
a  spear,  with  wandering  locks. 
rice  he  slowly  raised  his  eyes 
Fmgal,  with  troubled  breast ; 
8  &int  words  died  away : 
Ian  was  no  yeteran  in  war. 
)  strode  away  forthwith, 
d  bent  in  grief  aboFe  a  stream, 
3  cheeks  bedewed  with  tears. 
)m  time  to  time,  the  thistles  gray 
!  lopped  with  his  inverted  lance, 
•r  unnoticed  was  he  by  the  king, 
bo  glanced  from  the  side  of  his  eye. 
)  saw  his  pensiye  son, 
id  gladness  rose  within. 
3  turned  away,  'mid  pleasing  thoughts, 
silence,  towards  Mora's  grove, 
ad  hid  his  tears  beneath  his  locks. 
t  length  the  chief  thus  spoke. 
'^  First  of  Momi's  martial  sons, 
bou  cliff  amidst  the  storm, 
ead  thou  my  host  to  fight, 
or  Connac's  royal  kin. 
I  ot  the  wand  of  a  boy  is  thy  spear ; 
<o  harmless  beam  is  thy  blade. 
on  of  Momi  of  the  fiery  steeds, 
►ehold  thy  foes ;  advance,  and  smite. 
iUan,  do  thou  observe  the  chief, 
^0  was  never  slow  in  fight : 
^ot  heedless  bums  his  mighty  soul 
midst  the  din  of  war. 
flan,  do  thou  observe  the  chief 
^0  is  strong  as  Lubar's  flood, 
'  hich  never  foams  nor  roars. 
Torn  cloudy  Mora's  peak 
ingal  shall  watch  the  strife. 
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Stand,  Ossian,  near  thy  father's  arin. 

Beside  the  fiEdling  brook. 

Defer,  ye  bards,  the  song 

Till  Selma  approach  the  plain. 

This  is  the  last  of  my  contests : 

Let  your  achieyements  light  the  war." 

As  the  awful  noise  of  sudden  wind 
Which  rushes  rapid  o'er  the  main — 
When,  in  dismal  gloom,  some  frightful  shade 
Begins  to  pour  vast  billows 
On  the  isle  of  flinty  rocks, 
An  isle  the  dark  abode  of  mist, 
In  the  great  deep,  for  years — 
So  terrible  as  that  the  sounds 
Which  rose  from  the  adyancing  host. 
Goul  was  striding  in  the  yan ; 
The  streamlets  gleamed  beneath  his  bounds. 
The  bards  beside  him  raised  the  song ; 
He  struck,  at  intervals,  his  shield. 
In  the  robe  of  the  gentle  breeze, 
I  faintly  heard  the  lay. 

"  On  Crona,"*  thus  the  bards  began, 
"  There  bursts  a  torrent  during  night. 
Which,  swelling  in  its  winding  course 
Till  early  morning's  beams  appear, 
Then  rushes  white  into  the  vale, 
With  crags  and  hundred  trees. 
Afar  from  Crona*  be  my  steps ; 
For  there  destruction  dwells. 
Be  ye  like  Mora's  floods. 
Sons  of  dark-clouded  Moryen." 

"  Who  rises  from  his  car  by  Clyde  ? 
The  hill  is  dark  before  his  course ; 
The  dusky  forest  echoes  far, 
And  lightens  to  his  gleaming  steel : 

*  We  should  probably  read  Mora. 
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Bebold  him  strong  amidst  his  foes, 
Like  Colgach's  nuBhing  ghost. 
That  driyes  away  the  clouds, 
As  he  rides  on  iJie  stormy  blast : 

Wbo  hat  Momi  of  haughty  steeds  ? 

Be  thou  like  thy  father,  GouL 
"Selma  is  open  feur  remote; 

Tbe  bards'  hands  tremble  on  their  harps ; 

Ten  youths  bear  down  an  oak 

To  the  spacious  hall  of  noble  feasts ; 

The  son  is  shining  on  the  hills. 

The  dark  wayes  of  the  breeze  on  the  grass ; 

Why,  Selma,  art  thou  so  still  ? 

^  king  with  glory  comes. 

^as  not  the  din  of  battle  dread  ? 

The  calm  of  peace  Lb  on  his  brow. 

How  dreadful  was  the  din  of  war ! 

The  king  yictorious  returns. 

Be  thou  like  thy  father,  Fillan." 
They  moyed  beneath  the  cheering  lay ; 

Their  lances  waved  on  high 

l^ike  rashes  on  autumnal  field, 

'^ch  bend  beneath  a  gale. 

^  Mora  stood  the  king  in  arms, 

The  mists  ascending  round  his  shield, 

Which  hung  aloft  upon  a  bough 

^n  the  green  and  dusky  rock. 

1  stood  in  silence  at  his  side, 

^y  eyes  askance  to  Cromla's  wood, 

^t  I  should  see  upon  the  plain 

*«e  embattled  armies,  struggling  fierce  : 

^y  soul  would  rush  into  the  fight ; 

^y  steps  unbidden  would  adyance. 

■"line  armour  shone  afar ; 

^  J^sembled  Tromo's  falling  stream, 

'^hen  frozen  by  piercing  wind 

q2 
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In  the  dusky  robe  of  night : 
Some  boy  beholds  it  high, 
Bright  in  the  orient  beams  of  mom ; 
He  towards  it  turns  his  ear. 
And  wonders  much  that  it  is  still. 

Not  bending  over  a  brook 
"Was  Camor,  like  a  comely  child 
When  a  calm  rests  on  the  fields ; 
He  drew  his  host  to  war, 
Like  dark,  huge  wayes  upon  the  main. 
When  he  observed  Fingal  on  Mora, 
His  generous  pride  aroused. 

"  Shall  the  king  of  Atta  fight. 
And  the  prince  of  heroes  not  there  ? 
Folda,  lead  my  friends  to  action  : 
A  dreadful  beam  of  fire  art  thou." 

Forth  issued  Folda  of  Moma, 
Like  a  cloud  the  robe  of  a  ghost. 
He  quickly  drew  from  his  side 
His  well-tempered,  shining  blade, 
And  bade  the  host  advance. 
Each  tribe  was  straightway  on  the  march. 
Like  ridgy  billows  gray, 
Poured  down  the  mighty  bands. 
Before  them  stately  strode  himself; 
His  red  eye  rolled  in  wrath. 
He  called  to  Gormul,  the  lord 
Of  Dunrato's  tower,  and  he  heard. 

"  Gormul,  seest  thou  that  path  ? 
Behold  it  green  beyond  the  foe. 
Place  thy  valiant  warriors  there. 
Lest  worsted  Selma  should  escape. 
And  my  sword  be  stayed  from  fame. 
Ye  bards  of  green-hued  Erin, 
Let  not  a  voice  arise  from  you : 
For  Morven  s  race  must  fall 
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Withoat  a  minstrel's  dirge  or  harp. 

Mighty  Carber  8  evil  foes. 

The  wayfarer  at  dusk  shall  meet, 

On  Lena's  heath,  the  gloomy  cloud 

Which  moves  beneath  their  ghosts 

Around  the  reedy  mere : 

To  all  eternity  they  shall  not  leave  the  land 

For  aiiy  halls,  without  their  song." 

The  darkened  Gormul  went, 
With  his  sable  band  behind. 
As  they  sunk  beyond  the  steep, 
Goal  said  to  young  Fillan  from  Selma — 
His  looks  slowly  pursuing  the  course 
Of  the  dark-eyed  champion  of  Rate — 
'Then  seest  yonder  Gormul's  steps ; 
l^t  thine  arm  be  fierce  and  strong ; 
When  thou  hast  overcome  that  chiei^ 
^tum  forthwith  to  Goul : 
Here  I  nish  into  the  fight 

-^Qiidst  a  great  concourse  of  shields." 
The  doleful  sign  of  death  arose, 

"^«e  hollow,  awful  sound  of  Momi*s  shield ; 

^ul  poured  his  voice  between.     On  high 

*  ^gal  arose  on  Mora's  rock. 

^6  saw  the  hosts  engage 

^^  once,  from  wing  to  wing. 

^Uttering  on  his  own  dark  rock, 

^^od  Camor  from  streamy  Atta. 

*-*ie  two  kings  were  like  spirits  of  heaven, 

^^^h  standing  lonely  on  his  cloud, 

^hen  they  pour  abroad  the  wind, 

^-Jid  raise  fierce  waves  on  ocean  great ; 

^h^;^  them  rage  the  billows  gray, 

^^rked  with  traces  of  whales ; 

*- lieniselves  are  calm  and  bright, 

^iiid  lifting  slow  their  misty  locks. 
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A  flasliing  bolt  appears  on  high ! — 
What  but  Momi's  waateful  sword  ? 
Gbim  death  pursues  thy  path, 
Heroic  chief  of  dreadful  strokes. 
Thou  foldest  them  together  in  thy  rage. 
Like  a  sapling  plucked  from  a  mount, 
With  all  its  boughs  around, 
Fell  Turla.    The  high-bosomed  fair, 
His  comely  wife,  in  mocking  dreams 
Extends,  at  home,  her  hands 
And  snowy  arms  to  her  returning  spouse, 
As  she  sleeps  on  the  banks  of  Moru, 
With  disordered,  heavy  locks. 
It  is  his  ghost.  Oleoma : 
Thy  hero  lies  on  earth. 
Hearken  not  to  stormy  winds 
Nor  femcy  these  his  buckler's  sounds. 
Which  was  cleft  beside  his  stream : 
Its  clang  is  ceased  forever. 

Not  idle  is  the  arm  of  Folda ; 
He  onward  wades  through  blood. 
Connal  meets  him  in  the  fight ; 
They  exchange  resoimding  strokes. 
Why  should  my  eyes  behold  them  ? 
Hoary,  Connal,  are  thy  locks. 
Thou  friend  of  strangers  that  were. 
In  Dunlora  of  mossy  rocks. 
When  the  elements  were  mingled  around, 
Was  spread  thy  plenteous  feast : 
The  strangers  heard  the  storm  without. 
And  rejoiced  around  thy  board. 
Mac-Caron  of  mighty  arms. 
Why  art  thou  stretched  low  in  gore  ? 
Above  thee  bends  a  decayed  tree, 
A  shivered  buckler  near. 
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The  water  bears  thy  crimson  blood, 

Thoa  breaker  of  ornate  shields. 
!       Ossian  nused  his  spear  in  wrath. 

But  Goal  rushed  forward  on  Folda. 

The  weak  on  either  side  withdrew; 

His  look  was  fixed  on  Moma's  lord. 

They  raised  the  speckled  spears  of  death — 

A  random  arrow  straightway  came, 

And  darted  through  the  hand  of  Goul ; 
His  weapon  somnding  fell  on  earth. 
Young  Fillan  came  with  Gormul's  shield, 
-And  spread  it  large  before  the  chief. 
*  oJda  raised  his  piercing  yell, 
'^ch  fired  the  field  anew — 
^^e  a  blast  from  a  mountain's  edge, 
-^^t  raises  tardy  fiames 
^ver  Lumen's  sounding  groves. 

*'  O  son  of  blue-eyed  Clado  mild, 
J^oung  Fillan,"  Goul  began,  "  thou  art 
;^  belt  of  lofty  heaven's  fire, 

^stt  comes  on  the  roaring  ocean  dark 
^^d  binds  the  tempest's  wings ; 
^onnul  has  fallen  by  thy  sword ; 
^^^H>ii  hast  thou  merited  thy  fathers'  fame : 
^^t  do  not  so  eagerly  advance, 
r^tiaided  by  my  sword  or  spear. 

X'esemble  a  column  of  smoke ; 
^^t  still  my  voice  shall  rise ; 
*- *Xe  sous  of  Selma  will  hear, 
^^d  remember  former  victories." 
*^is  voice  arose  upon  the  wind ; 
^^is  people  straight  rushed  on ; 
^ffcen  had  they  heard  Goul 
^^  Strumon  of  mighty  men, 
^Vhen  he  called  to  the  chase  of  deer  and  roe. 
-^^imself  stood  tall  amidst  the  war, 
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Like  an  oak  in  the  ahade  of  a  stoim, 
Now  clothed  with  dusky  robes, 
Now  showing  high  its  yenerable  head  : 
The  hunter  lifts  to  it  his  eye 
From  the  roshy  plain  of  brooks. 

My  sonl,  O  Fillan,  follows  thee 
Through  thy  short  and  glorious  path. 
Thou  driyest  foes  before  tiiee ; 
The  mighty  Folda  quits  the  field. 
But  sable  night  came  down ; 
They  heard  the  horn  of  Camor  sound. 
Selma  heard  the  Toioe  of  Fingal 
From  grassy  Mora's  mist. 
The  bards  poured  down,  like  dew. 
Their  tuneful  lays  of  the  recent  war. 

^^  Who  comes  from  Strumon's  brook. 
With  loose  and  graceful  locks. 
Mournful  and  moving  slow. 
Her  blue  eye  turned  towards  Erin  ? 
Why  is  Eyir-Cona  sad  ? 
Who  is  like  thy  famous  chief  ? 
He  descended  bold  to  battle ; 
He  returned  like  heaven  s  vivid  fires ; 
He  raised  his  dark-blue  blade  in  wrath ; 
They  shnmk  dismayed  from  Goul. 

"  Now  gladness,  like  an  odoriferous  gale, 
Surrounds  the  face  of  the  king : 
He  remembers  the  wars  of  old. 
The  days  when  fought  his  mighty  sires. 
When  he  sees  his  son  renowned. 
As  joys  the  unclouded  sun. 
When  he  views  a  tree  which  grew 
By  his  beams,  on  a  heathy  waste. 
As  it  shakes  its  lonely  head 
On  the  valley's  side,  so  did  the  king 
Rejoice  over  Fillan  his  son. 
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^Aa  the  course  of  thunder  on  a  mount, 
Wlen  Lara's  fields  are  dark  and  still, 
Sachwere  the  steps  of  Selmay 
Pieasing  and  awful  to  the  ear. 
^e  brave  triumphantly  return, 
^e  eagles  to  their  dusky  rocks, 
-^r  tearing  on  the  heaUi  their  prey, 
■Oie  tawny  children  of  the  roe. 
J^our  ancestors  rejoice  on  high, 
O  sons  of  gray-streamed  Selma." 

Thus  sung  by  night  melodious  bardie 
^  Mora,  lofty  mount  of  deer, 
*^<ule gleams  arose  from  hundred  oaks, 
'^ch  winds  had  hurled  from  Cormul's  steep. 
'^  feast  was  spread  upon  the  earth  ; 
^^Q  heroes  gleaming  sat  around. 
""^  ^gal  was  there  in  his  strength, 
-^  eagle's  plume  sounding  on  his  hehu  ; 
^  gentle  gale  blow  from  the  west 
^^d  travelled  slow  through  rayless  murk. 
^-*^Ug  looked  the  king  around ; 
"^t  length  he  raised  his  voice. 

*'  The  gladness  of  my  spirit  fails  : 
"*-  See  a  breach  amongst  my  friends ; 
"^  stately  tree  is  laid  on  earth ; 
■*^  he  wind  blows  fierce  round  Selma. 
'^Tiere  is  the  lord  of  Dunlora  ? 
'^Tiy  should  Connal  be  absent  from  the  feast  ? 
^^^Tien  did  he  forget  the  stranger, 
-^s  echoed  his  hospitable  hall  ? 
'^Hiy  are  ye  silent  in  my  presence  ? — 
■*^ou,  Connal,  wilt  fall  no  more  ! 
^^y  thy  spirit,  chief,  have  bliss 
-"^ite  the  beams  of  the  shining  sun. 
^*Jort  be  thy  course  to  thy  sires, 
^^idst  the  abodes  of  winds  and  storms. 
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Thy  spirit,  Ossian,  is  a  light ; 
Relume  the  memory  of  the  prince — 
Relate  his  martial  feats, 
When  first  he  went  forth  to  war. 
Hoary,  Connal,  were  thy  locks ; 
Thy  youth  was  passed  with  mine ; 
In  one  day  did  Caron  first  send 
Our  hows  against  the  bounding  roes. 
By  Dunlora's  raging  waves." 

"  Many,"  thus  my  song  began, 
"  Have  been  our  expeditions  to  Erin, 
The  beauteous  isle  of  hundred  valleys  green ; 
Often  rose  aloft  our  sails 
On  high-rolling  billows  blue. 
When  we  came,  in  distant  days, 
With  aid  to  Conar's  valiant  race. 
A  mighty  conflict  once  began 
On  Alnecma's  southern  heights — 
Beside  the  wavy  Duvula, 
Where  roars  a  foamy  cascade. 
With  Cormac  descended  to  battle 
Duf-Caron,  a  chief  from  Selma. 
Nor  descended  he  alone : 
For  Connal  in  his  youthful  locks 
Beside  him  plied  his  spear. 
At  thy  request  they  came 
To  succour  Erin's  king. 

"  Like  the  great  ocean's  flowing  strength, 
Advanced  the  Bolgs  to  direful  war. 
ColguUa  led  their  bands, 
The  lord  of  blue-streamed  Atta. 
They  mixed  in  fight  upon  the  plain; 
Cormac  shone  in  the  right  wing, 
Bright  as  his  ancestors'  forms. 
But  far  before,  his  auxiliar  bold, 
Duf-Caron,  hewed  down  the  foe. 
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Nor  slept  the  arm  of  Connal 

At  his  mighty  hihei^B  side. 

Bat  Colgolla  won  the  field  : 

Like  scattered  mists  that  drive  with  speed. 

Did  royal  Cormac's  people  flee. 

Then  flamed  Duf-Caron  s  dreadful  sword ; 

Then  flashed  broadHshielded  Connal's  steel. 

They  sheltered  their  worsted  friends, 

Like  the  cliffs  of  a  rocky  meant 

Whose  top  bears  groaning  pines. 

Night  came  down  on  swollen  Duvula; 
The  chiefs  walked  silent  o'er  a  field 
-"''OQgh  which  a  torrent  ran 
-"lat  Caron  could  not  overleap. 
*  ^7,  my  &ther,  hast  thou  stopped  ? 
^^ear  the  foe  behind.' 
^6e,  0  Connal,  straight  fiee  hence ; 
%  strength  begins  to  fail : 
^ith  wounds  I  left  the  field— 
^^^^e  let  me  repose  in  night.' 
^^ou  shalt  not  be  alone,'  said  Connal, 
^ith  pained,  tormented  breast : 
•My  i^eld  shall  be  an  eagle's  wing 
^tween  my  helpless  sire  and  his  foes.' 
5^^  bent  in  fi^loom  above  his  father : 
■^^Uowned  Duf-Caron  slept. 

'*  Day  arose  and  night  returned ; 
^^t  still  no  bard  appeared, 
'^ith  the  steps  of  musing  thought : 
^^id  how  could  Connal  quit  the  grave, 
■J^  ill  bards  had  sung  his  father  s  dirge  ? 
**-^  bent  his  bow  on  the  haunt  of  roes, 
•^^d  secret  ate  his  meat  on  high. 
^Ven  nights  he  lay  on  the  grave. 
**©  saw  his  father  in  fallacious  dreams, 
111  the  skirts  of  the  surly  blasts. 
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Like  Ti^ar  that  ascends  firom  Lego. 
At  length  the  steps  of  Colgar  came, 
The  bard  of  resoiinding  Timora ; 
Brave  Dof'-Caron  leceiyed  his  dirge ; 
His  countenance  brightened  in  the  air." 

^^  Pleasant,"  said  the  king,  ^'  to  me 
Is  the  praise  of  great  warriors 
Whose  bows  are  strong  in  straits, 
While  they  soften,  undaunted,  at  misery. 
Even  so  let  my  name  be  extolled. 
When  it  rises  in  elegiac  songs, 
A  gladdening  beam  to  my  departing  soul. 
O  Carril,  chief  of  poets. 
Take  bards  and  raise  the  tomb ; 
To-night  let  Connal  rest 
In  his  narrow,  lightless  house : 
Let  not  the  yaliant  prince's  soul 
Wander  lone  'mid  blustering  winds. 
Glinmiering  dim,  on  Lena's  plain. 
Appears  the  moon,  amongst  the  trees 
Which  bend  from  the  valley's  side. 
Erect  thou  stones  beneath  its  beams. 
To  all  that  fell  in  the  battle. 
No  chiefs  were  they,  but  their  arm 
Was  strong  as  mighty  chiefs'  in  war. 
Those  were  my  strength  in  dangers. 
My  rock  in  times  of  throwing  darts, 
The  mount  whence  soared  aloft 
The  sounding  eagle  wings  of  my  renown ; 
Through  them  was  victory  obtained  : 
Forget  not,  Carril,  their  cams." 

Now  loud  from  hundred  bards 
Arose  the  plaintive  dirge. 
Carril  walked  before  on  high. 
Like  purling  torrents  noise  is  the  sound 
Which  pours  aroimd  his  stately  steps. 
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Mailena's  vales  were  still, 

Each  with  its  own  meandring  brook, 

Wliich  glides  between  the  dusky  heights. 

I  heard  the  grateful  yoioe  of  bards. 

The  lay  subsiding  as  they  went. 

So  hears  a  solitary  tree. 

In  a  little  sheltered  glen. 

The  warblers  of  early  spring ; 

Its  blossoms  soon  appear, 

And  open  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ; 

Its  lonely  branches  shake. 

And  round  it  buzz  the  mountain  bees ; 

The  hunter  views  it  with  delight 

From  the  blasted,  barren  heath. 

Young  Fillan  at  a  distance  stood. 
His  helmet  glittering  on  the  ground ; 
His  dark-brown  locks  were  hanging  loose ; 
A  beam  of  light  shone  Clado's  son. 
He  heard  the  prince's  voice  with  joy, 
^e  hero  leaning  upon  his  spear. 
'*  Good  son,"  said  Fingal  of  many  cars, 
I  saw  thy  gallant  deeds  in  the  fight ; 
^reat  gladiiess  filled  my  soul, 
-l^e  fame  of  our  race,  I  said, 
^^aks  forth  from  gathering  clouds. 
^^  of  Clado,  thou  art  brave, 
^^^  too  ardent,  in  the  strife  of  fields, 
r*®*  thy  warriors  ever  be  near  thee: 
^*^®y  are  thy  strength  on  straths  of  vales,* 
j'^^er  did  I  so  advance, 

hough  I  dreaded  not  a  foe. 
^^  shalt  thou  be  long  renowned, 
jl^-^d  see  the  aged's  tombs  and  cams. 
^^  memory  of  the  past  returns, 
*^^  deeds  of  glorious  years  that  were  ; 

*  Battle  fields. 
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When  first  I  came  down  from  the  sea 

On  the  isle  of  verdant  Tales." 

All  ears  attended  to  his  voice ; 

The  moon  looked  down  through  gloomy  clouds ; 

From  floods  ascended  vapours  hoar, 

The  gray  abodes  of  shades  of  old. 


TIMOEA, 

AN  EPIC  POEM. 

DUAN   IV. 

SYNOPSIS. 

FiNOAL,  proposing  his  own  example  to  Fillan,  relates  his  conduct 
land  when  ne  married  Roscrana.  The  Irish  chiefs  gather  round  < 
At  some  distance  is  Sulvalda,  who  followed  him  in  disguise  from  ] 
tive  country.  The  unruly  behaviour  of  Folda  is  chid  by  Malos. 
interposes,  and  prevents  serious  consequences.  The  army  having 
and  retired  to  rest,  the  ghost  of  Carber  appears  to  Camor  in  a  drea 
indirectly  informs  him  of  his  fate.  He  despises  the  warning,  be 
solved  to  continue  the  war.  He  recognises  Sulvalda,  whose  dm 
soliloquy  conclude  the  Duan. 

"  Beneath  an  oak,"  thus  spoke  the  king, 
"  I  sat,  heside  the  sea-laved  rock, 
When  Connal  rose  from  the  sea  afar, 
With  hlack-haired  Caron  s  spear. 
Far  distant  stood  the  youth. 
And  turned  away  his  eyes  : 
He  remembered  the  steps  of  his  father 
On  the  mountains  blue  and  green. 
I  darkened  where  I  sat. 
And  pensive  thoughts  arose 
Upon  my  soul,  like  mist  on  hills : 
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Before  me  rose  the  kings  of  Elrin. 

I  Iialf  unsheathed  my  blade ; 

^  warriors  hither  came, 

And  silent  raised  their  eyes  by  turns. 

Key  stood  like  sable  clouds, 

Expecting  prompt  commands : 

%  Toice  was  to  them  a  pleasant  gale 

*^ich  drives  from  heaven  every  gloom. 

^^The  white  sails  forthwith  were  spread 
^fore  Cona's  sounding  wind; 
^^otee  hundred  youths  from  waves 
■^held  the  metal  knobs  of  war : 
-^oft  on  a  majst  was  hung  the  shield, 
•^liich  shone  upon  the  roaring  deep, 
'^^en  night  had  changed  from  gray  to  dark, 
^  ^ruck  at  times  the  warning  boss; 
-'-  Btmck,  and  looked  on  high 
"^Or  fiery-haired  Ul-erin. 
"^or  missed  we  long  the  lucid  star 
^^hskt  travelled  red  beyond  the  clouds. 
-^  followed  the  grateful  guide  of  the  sea, 
Wbich  gleamed  beneath  its  beams. 
^Vith  morning  clouded  Erin  appeared; 
^"e  landed  in  the  wide  bay  of  Mailona,* 
AVhose  flood  rolled  blue  beneath  the  heights 
ViThich  rose  among  resounding  woods. 
Ihere  Cormac  in  his  secret  hall 
Avoids  the  fierce  ColguUa's  strength. 
I^ot  he  alone  avoids  the  foe ; 
The  modest  Roscrana  is  there, 
^scrana  of  blue,  faultless  eye, 
His  fair,  white-handed  daughter. 

"  Gray-haired,  on  a  pointless  lance, 
Came  forth  to  meet  me  Cormac : 
The  worthy  hero  smiled, 

*  Probably  Donegal  Bay, 
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With  agonizing  pain  in  Ids  soul. 

*•  I  behold  the  dread  spear  of  Trenmore, 

And  these  are  the  prince's  steps; 

Fingal  rises  like  a  light 

On  Cormac's  darkened  soul. 

Soon,  O  chief^  art  thou  renowned; 

But  strong  and  brave  are  Erin's  foes, 

Like  roaring  torrente  great, 

Son  of  Comal  of  steeds  and  cars.' 

'  Though  strong,  they  shall  be  rolled  away,' 

I  said,  with  rising  soul : 

'  Our  warriors  are  no  feeble  race. 

King  of  blue-shielded  hosts. 

Why  should  unerring  fear  close  round, 

Like  frowning  ghosts,  descending  grim? 

The  courage  of  the  valiant  grows 

As  foes  increase  upon  the  field. 

King  of  Erin,  pour  no  gloom 

On  him  still  young  m  war.' 

"  The  prince's  tears  fell  to  the  ground ; 
lie  seized  my  hands  in  silence. 
'  Son  of  Trenmore  of  daring  feats. 
No  cloud  of  mine  shall  shade  thy  breast. 
Which  bums  with  thy  forefathers*  fire. 
I  see  thy  coming  glory  great: 
A  beam  of  light  on  dusky  skies 
Appears  thy  future  course  in  war. 
But  wait  for  Carber,  mighty  youth-— 
My  son — who  comes  with  gallant  bands. 
He  calls  to  action  Erin's  race 
From  all  their  distant  vales." 
We  came  to  the  prince's  abode. 
Which  rose  amidst  the  tranquil  hills, 
Whose  sides  were  marked  with  dark  ravines. 
The  channels  of  inconstant  brooks. 
Around  were  spreading,  mossy  oaks. 
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hd  birches,  nodding  in  tlie  wind. 
Ealf-liid  in  tangled  wood, 

aer  white  hand  touched  the  haip ; 

I  saw  her  soft,  blue  e je. 

%e  seemed  a  bright  and  sportive  ghost 

Half-hid  in  duskj  clouds. 

^  Three  days  we  feasted  on  Mailena, 
I  ever  thought  of  the  gentle  maid. 
Connao  obseryed  me  dark : 
He  gave  the  &ultles8-bosomed  fur. 
She  came  with  placid  eyes, 
And  wandering,  heayy  locks. 
Bhe  came. — Straightway  went  forth  to  the  field 
Brave  Oolgulla.     I  lilted  the  spear; 
My  weapon  gleamed  amongst  my  band; 
Abecma  fled;  the  worsted  foeman  fell; 
^ingal  returned  amidst  the  applause  of  bards. 
Benowned,  O  Fillan,  is  he 

^0  fights  in  the  strength  of  his  host; 

^e  bards  pursue  his  steps  with  songs. 

In  distant  lands  of  mighty  foes. 

But  he  who  fights  alone — 

His  deeds  to  future  times  are  few. 

To-day  he  shines  like  a  light; 

Ao-morrow  he  lies  in  the  lap  of  death. 

One  little  ode  contains  his  fame ; 

One  field  his  name,  of  no  memorial 

Except  one  rising  grassy  mound." 
Such  were  the  prince's  lofty  words, 

^  Mora,  verdant  mount  of  roes. 

**^J^  bards  from  Cormurs  heights  in  peace 
^ttt  down  a  pleasant  lay. 

'^ith  the  sound  fell  light,  refreshing  sleep 
^^  the  broad-skirted  host  in  night, 
^arril  returned  with  his  bards 
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From  the  tomb  of  Dunlora's  lord. 

No  morning  signal  now  shall  reach 

The  rayless  bed  of  the  prince ! 

Son  of  black-haired  Caron, 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  tread  of  roes  no  more, 

Around  the  narrow  mansion  of  the  grave. 

As  pour  the  troubled,  shifting  clouds 
Around  a  meteor,  during  night. 
When  they  brighten  with  its  light  afar, 
Along  the  stormy,  gleaming  deep; 
Such  was  the  gathering  of  Erin 
Round  glittering  Camor,  as  he  rose. 
He,  the  tallest  amongst  the  chiefis, 
Careless  lifts  at  times  the  spear. 
As  swell  or  fall  the  notes 
Of  Fonar's  tuneful  harp. 
Near  him,  leaning  on  a  rock, 
Is  mild,  blue-eyed  Sulvalda, 
The  fair-bosomed  daughter  of  Conmor, 
The  maid  of  towery  Inisunas*  king. 
To  whose  aid  had  come,  with  blue  buckler, 
Great  Camor,  who  repressed  the  foe. 

Sulvalda  saw  his  stately  port 
In  the  spacious  hall  of  generous  feasts; 
Nor  heedless  gazed  his  eye 
On  the  fair  of  beauteous  locks. 
As  the  third  day  arose  from  the  main, 
A  minstrel  came  with  a  message 
From  streamy  Erin's  hills. 
He  told  the  shield  was  raised 
In  royal  Selraa;  he  told 
The  danger  of  Bolgic  Carber. 
Camor  spread  his  sails  in  Cluba; 
The  winds  were  in  lands  transmarine. 
Three  days  he  tarried  on  the  coast, 

*  Al.  Iniswaina, 
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His  eye  on  Conmox^s  lofl^  towers. 

The  stranger  damsel  constant  in  his  mind; 

And  ever  and  anon  he  sighed. 

When  wind  had  freshened  on  the  sea, 

From  the  heights  a  youth  in  armour  came 

To  lift  the  sword  in  Gamer's  host, 

On  fields  heneath  his  battles'  din. 

White-handed  Sulyalda  of  snowy  arms. 

Concealed  with  a  head-piece  of  steel. 

^  followed  the  hero's  course ; 

Her  bine  eye  now  rolled  with  joy 

On  the  prince,  as  he  lay  by  his  stream. 

The  opinion  of  noble  Camor  was 

That  her  graceful  steps  were  on  Lumon, 

Approaching  the  haunts  of  roes; 

He  thought  the  white-hand  dwelt  afar. 

Tossing  slow  her  arms  in  the  gale 

mich  80%  blew  from  churning  Erin, 

The  green  country  of  her  own  beloved: 

He  had  promised  to  return  with  his  shipo, 

And  white  sails,  for  his  cheerless  love. 

The  virgin  is  near  thee,  Camor, 

By  tlie  ragged  rock,  in  arms. 
The  chiefis  all  stood  around. 

Save  Folda  of  dark-red  brows. 

He  leans  agamst  a  distant  tree. 

And  meanwhile  folds  his  soul  in  pride, 

His  bushy  hair  whistling  in  the  wind. 

The  stifled  notes  of  a  song  in  his  mouth. 

At  length  he  struck  the  tree  in  wrath, 

-^Jid,  gloomy,  rushed  before  the  king. 

Tall  and  silent,  near  the  oak, 

Jje  young  Idalla  stood, 

"^^  locks  spread  round  his  cheeks 

*^  'having,  yellow  wreaths: 
^ft  was  his  voice  in  Clonra, 

R 
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The  glen  where  dwelt  his  yaliant  sires ; 

Sweet  was  his  voice  when  he  played  on  the  harp 

In  the  lofty  hall  hy  the  gargling  stream. 

^'  King  of  Erin,"  he  said  with  sense, 
^^  Now  is  the  time  to  feast; 
Bid  the  voice  of  bards  arise, 
To  hasten  away  the  night: 
The  soul  returns  from  song  more  fierce 
For  the  direful  strife  of  war. 
Darkness  has  settled  on  Erin ; 
From  hill  to  hill  drive  on  the  clouds 
Which  rise  with  sable  skirts. 
While  far  upon  the  mountains'  side^ 
With  mighty  strides,  walk  spirits  gray: 
The  ghosts  of  those  who  fell 
Descend  to  hear  their  dirge: 
Let  Camor  order  harps  to  sound. 
To  solace  the  heroes  in  the  air.* 

"  Forgot  be  every  man  who  fell," 
Said  Folda  in  gloomy  wrath ; 
"  Have  not  I  yielded  on  the  field? 
Why  should  I  listen  to  a  song? 
Not  harmless  was  my  course  in  the  strife 
I  had  sluggish,  useless  men  behind. 
And  the  foe  has  escaped  my  sword. 
In  Clonra's  shady  vale. 
Let  Idalla  play  on  his  harp, 
While  some  comely  maid  from  the  wood 
Gazes  on  thy  golden  locks; 
But  quit  the  resounding  jdain  of  Lubar; 
Here  stay  but  men  renowned:* 

"  King  of  Erin,"  Malos  said. 
"  To  rule  the  war  is  thine ; 
Thou  art  the  light  of  our  eyes  in  battle. 
On  yonder  dusky,  lofty  height. 
Like  a  whirlwind  hast  thou  past  over  hosts. 
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left  thousands  lying  in  blood : 

^hen  thon,  hero,  didst  retam  vietoriooa, 

ever  heard  thy  self-applauding  words  ? 
cniel  only  delight  in  blood ; 
r  memory  rests  on  every  blow 
r  swords  have  struck  with  effect  in  war ; 
ention  nestles  in  their  breasts; 
r  vaunting  long  is  heard. 
Ohief  of  Moma,  thy  career 
mbled  rushing  torrents  strong; 
h  was  strewed  along  thy  tracts  : 
we  all  raised  our  blades  to  slay, 
were  not  sluggish  behind  thee ; 
foes  were  strong  and  firm." 
unor  saw  their  rising  wrath, 

the  chiefs'  advance  to  fray : 

r  swords  were  half-drawn  for  strokes ; 

r  eyes  were  rolling  in  rage. 

^  would  there  have  been  a  fierce  combat 

.  not  the  king's  dark  anger  flamed. 

bared  his  blade,  like  a  nightly  bolt 

he  ardent  beams  of  burning  trees. 

lildien  of  pride,"  said  the  hero, 

orb  and  pacify  your  souls  ; 

Lhdraw  apart  into  the  gloom. 

ij  should  my  anger  rise  to  destroy  ? 

kll  I  contend  with  both  ? 

s,  men,  is  no  time  for  broils. 

^one,  ye  like  clouds  at  the  feast ; 

^aken  not  mine  ire." 

Oiey  sunk  from  the  side  of  the  prince 

te  two  black  columns  of  mist, 

^en  mom  is  calm  around 

d  Wween  them  looks  down  the  sun, 

ttering  bright  upon  the  crags : 
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They  gloomy  roll  on  either  side. 
Each  towards  a  reedy  marsh. 

The  chiefe  sat  mute  to  the  feast ; 
They  viewed  at  times  the  king, 
Who  strode  along  the  mount, 
Amidst  his  settling  sonl. 
The  army  spread  throughout  the  heath. 
Sleep  fell  slow  on  still  Mailena, 
While  gentle  Fonar's  voice  arose 
Beneath  a  tree  that  stood  aleur. 
He  sung  the  praises  of  the  king. 
Great  offspring  of  Larron  from  Lumon. 
But  Camor  did  not  hear  his  lay. 
Stretched  beside  the  noisy  torrent. 
The  nightly  blast  in  his  ear. 
And  the  whistling  of  his  curling  locks. 

In  his  dreams  appeared  his  brother, 
Dimly  seen  through  his  hollow  cloud. 
He  darkly  smiled  with  joy ; 
He  had  heard  the  song  of  Carril : 
A  blast  sustained  his  black-edged  cloud, 
Which  he  seized  in  the  bosom  of  night. 
As,  pleased,  he  rose  from  the  praise 
Of  his  cars  to  the  halls  of  the  dead. 
He  faintly  poured  his  ghostly  voice, 
Commixt  with  the  noise  of  brawliog  brooks. 

"  May  happiness  attend  thy  soul ; 
Thy  request  has  now  been  obeyed ; 
The  bard  has  given  the  needful  dirge ; 
My  steps  now  travel  through  the  air ; 
My  form  is  in  the  dusky  hall. 
Like  a  terrible  bolt  of  heaven. 
That  shoots  oblique  through  the  deserts, 
When  a  nightly  storm  descends. 
Bards  shall  not  be  wanting  at  thy  tomb. 
When  thou  art  laid  below  the  ground : 
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rels  ever  mention  valiant  ment- 
is heard  like  a  pleasant  gale ; 
il  notes  of  mourning  fill  the  vale ; 
jubar's  banks,  is  heard  a  voioe. 
11,  ye  shadowy  forms ; 
s  was  the  mighty  dead^ 
led  the  solemn  sound ; 
er  blast  alone  is  heard — 
thou  stumbled,  Camor  i" 
i  dreadful  form 
e  stormy  winds, 
beneath  his  motion  shook, 
round  their  rayless  heads, 
rted  from  his  vision, 
1  his  fathers'  deathf ul  spear  ; 
lanced  o'er  the  empty  heath, 
it  the  sable  robes  of  night, 
was  the  voice  of  my  brother, 
lis  form  is  gone ! 
LS  leave  not  a  trace  behind, 
;  race  of  darksome  night, 
leaven's  brilliant  bolts, 
en  dancing  on  hills  retired ; 
yly  fly  on  your  blasts, 
'  slow  steps  approach. 
I  shades,  from  mighty  men  ; 
gth  nor  wisdom  have  ye ; 
isures  as  yourselves  are  frail ; 
lim  visions  of  our  rest, 
mble-winged  thoughts 
icross  the  breast. 
Lor  stumble  soon, 
ly  lie  in  that  narrow  house 
morning  never  comes, 
i,  with  half  open  eyes  ? 
LOU  unsubstantial  form  : 
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The  war  of  kings  is  mine  : 

Away  each  thought  but  strife. 

Like  the  desert  eagle  from  its  mount, 

I  go  forth  to  the  battle  field, 

To  seize  no  transient  beam  of  fEUiie. 

By  tranquil  brooks  of  glens  retired, 

Abides  the  groveling  soul ; 

Years  and  periods  pass, 

But  he  is  still  unknown, 

Till  grim  death  comes  in  a  blast. 

And  lays  his  ignoble  hoar  head  low. 

His  spirit  dwells  in  the  shade  of  hills, 

And  hovers  round  the  fenny  meads ; 

It  never  moves  on  mountains  high, 

Nor  through  the  vales  of  mighty  winds. 

So,  Camor,  shalt  not  thou  go  down  : 

No  worthless  tyro  art  thou  in  war. 

Who  only  marks  the  beds  of  roes 

On  cold  resounding  heights. 

I  have  issued  forth  among  kings. 

And  rejoiced  on  dreadful  fields. 

Where  routed  foes  were  rolled  away 

Like  seas  before  the  wind.** 

Thus  spoke  Alnecma's  mighty  chief, 
His  spirit  kindling  at  the  war ; 
Valour  like  a  flaming  fire 
Brightened  for  action  in  his  breast. 
He  stately  strode  across  the  plain ; 
The  orient  rays  of  mom  now  rose ; 
On  the  heath  a  gray  multitude  of  men 
Appeared,  wide-spreading  slow. 
His  joy  was  like  a  ghost  of  heaven's. 
When  he  stretches  his  steps  on  the  main, 
And  sees  the  waters  still. 
While  the  northern  wind  is  weak : 
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t  he  niaes  billows  high, 
them  to  some  sounding  coast 
ishy  maigin  of  a  brook, 
LQghter  of  Lumon's  chief, 
ad  fallen  from  her  bead  ; 
d  about  her  native  land. 

illumed  the  fields, 
its  pouring  from  the  heights  ; 

soft  and  slow 
bhe  waves  with  shades  ; 
tbe  signal  for  the  chase, 
went  forth  from  halls ; 
r  than  the  rest,  ap|)eared 
'  Atta  of  meandring  brooks. 
IS  turned  to  his  beloved, 

ringlets  fair, 
leful  chiefs  approach, 
away  her  blushing  £ioe, 
ler  bowHstring  tight. 
}  the  maid's  deceitful  dream, 
,'s  hero  came : 
*  cheek  of  beauteous  hue, 

loose  and  curling  locks ; 
be  maid  of  Lumon  far ! 
:he  warrior  do  ? 
rise,  his  tears  descend ; 
'  hies  away, 
ling,  is  no  time  for  thee, 

soul  with  secret  strife ; 
ir  down  from  the  heights 
torrents  from  showery  hills." 
the  warning  boss, 
}lt  the  dismal  voice  of  war  ;* 
j'athered  round  their  prince 

i  of  which  was  a  signal  to  prepare  for  hattle. 
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With  a  noise  like  that  of  the  eagle's  wing : 

At  once  the  virgin  starts  from  sleep. 

With  beanteons  tresses  waving  slow ; 

She  lifts  her  helmet  from  the  earth, 

And  trembles,  miserable,  fixed  in  the  spot. 

*^  Why  should  they  know  in  Erin  of  the  maid, 

Daughter  of  the  land  of  fragrant  groves  ?" 

She  remembered  her  royal  sires. 

And  her  soul  was  moved  with  pride. 

She  graceful  walked  behind  the  hills. 

By  the  blue  streamlet  on  the  verdant  plain, 

Whereon  had  grazed  the  roes 

Before  the  war  began. 

Thither  rose  at  times  the  voice 

Of  Oamor,  to  Sulvalda's  ear. 

Her  soul  was  deeply  grieved ; 

She  poured  her  plaintive  words  on  wind. 

^'  My  pleasing  dream  is  gone  ; 
It  leaves  my  soul  forlorn,  in  pain  : 
I  hear  no  sound  of  the  chase  in  my  land ; 
I  am  concealed  in  the  skirts  of  war. 
I  downward  look  from  clouds ; 
No  ray  illumes  my  path  : 
I  see  that  the  hero  will  fall : 
The  broad-shielded  king  arises, 
He  who  always  wins  in  dangers. 
The  mighty  chief  of  famed  Selma. 
Spirit  of  departed  Conmor, 
Do  thy  steps  move  through  the  air  ? 
Dost  thou  at  times  descend 
To  the  land  of  many  showers  ? 
Valiant  father  of  sad  Sulvalda, 
I  know  that  thou  truly  dost : 
For  I  heard  thy  words  by  night. 
When  I  sailed  for  martial  Erin, 
The  beauteous  isle  of  hundred  shining  streams. 
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sts  of  sires  can  call  away 
.  in  gloom  and  grie^ 
ley  see  alone,  in  woe, 
)  of  their  family  beloyed : 
father,  to  thyself^ 
'amor  lies  wounded  on  earth ; 
.  will  then  be  funt-^ 
m  anguish  for  her  chief  i" 
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SYNOPSIS. 

amor  still  keep  aloof.  The  latter  gives  the  command  of  his 
da;  the  former,  to  Fillan.  The  armies  encoimter.  Fillan 
r  and  Galmin,  two  chiefs.  The  wing  in  which  he  fights  is 
)at  the  other  is  put  to  flight  hy  Folda,  who  wounds  Derroid. 
solves  to  attack  Folda.  As  they  are  on  the  point  of  engaging, 
s,  and  vanonishes  Folda  in  single  combat.  The  conversation 
1  Folda.    Fillan  puts  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  to  flight. 

u  that  dwellest  among  the  shields 
ang  on  hii^h  in  Ossian's  hall, 
,  O  hju'p,  from  thy  place, 
me  hear  thy  soothing  voice, 
►in,  touch  the  chord ; 
he  soul  of  the  warrior  bard : 
3  of  Loira's  flood  has  removed 
ude  of  ancient  tales. 
<midst  the  clouds  of  years ; 
their  openings ;  dim  the  past ; 

r2 
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And  when  a  glimmering  vision  comes, 
It  shows  those  times  but  dark. 

I  hear  thee,  harp  of  Sekna ; 
M J  soul  returns  to  songs, 
Like  a  gentle  gale  of  wind 
Upraised  by  the  sun  from  a  tranquil  vale 
"Where  dwelt  a  hazy  mist. 
Lubar  appears  before  me. 
Gliding  serpentine  through  its  vale ; 
On  either  side  are  seen  above, 
On  rising  heights,  the  kings'  tall  forms, 
Their  armies  pouring  dense  around : 
They  come  to  hear  their  chiefis'  commands. 
As  if  their  fathers'  spirits  spoke. 
Descending  from  the  gelid  air. 
Themselves  appear  like  rocks 
Whose  dusky  heads  bear  nodding  trees, 
"When  stormy  vapours  sail  below : 
High  on  their  sides  are  torrents 
Which  spread  their  spray  on  wind. 

At  the  order  of  the  king  of  Atta, 
Downward  Erin  swiftly  poured, 
With  lightning's  pealing  sound  : 
Broad- winged  they  descend  to  Lubar. 
Before  them  Folda  strides  anew  : 
The  king  kept  aloof  from  the  field. 
He  sat  beneath  a  branchy  oak, 
A  rivulet  flowing  nigh. 
He  raised  at  times  the  glittering  weapon, 
His  dreadful  sceptre  spear : 
That  was  a  guide  to  his  people. 
Engaged  in  direful  fight. 
Near  him  stood  the  noble  fair. 
The  daughter  of  blue-shielded  Conmor, 
Leaning  against  a  rock,  she  faint : 
No  joy  was  war  to  her ; 
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)  maid  had  no  delight  in  blood, 
mountain's  fiurther  base  extends 
glen  of  limpid  brooks, 
shines  down  the  tranqoil  sun. 
scended  the  roes ; 
rere  turned  her  lovely  eyes, 
r  musing  thoughts. 
«pied  on  high 
ar  Duval's  valiant  son  ; 
rin  advancing  broad 
shaded  heath, 
that  warning  boss, 
a  the  host  obey, 
)efore  them  sends  his  chiefis 
rhere  they  acquire  renown, 
rose  their  spears  in  the  sun, 
iging  shields  replied  around, 
winded  like  a  mist 
t  the  assembled  army  dread : 
dauntless  king  was  there, 
98  might*  of  Selma  far. 
hone  around  the  chief; 
benign  was  heard  with  joy. 
►ve  the  winds  above  the  billows, 
Selma's  race  descend : 
able  mountain  waters, 
I  in  their  whelming  attack, 
ceeds  my  fame ; 
!  my  name  is  known  afar, 
beam  was  I  on  fields ; 
i  were  always  close  behind. 
I  I  a  hateful  form 
I,  darkened  with  wrath ; 
r  to  you  was  my  voice ; 
sent  forth  no  death. 

*  Majesty. 


{ 
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When  worthless  sons  of  pride  appeared. 

They  were  only  unnoticed  by  my  eye — 

Forgot  in  the  hall  of  harps — 

And  as  gloomy  mists  they  vanished. 

Before  you  moves  another  leader, 

Whose  steps  in  war  are  few ; 

But  great,  although,  is  he. 

Preserve  the  dark-haired  youth  from  straits ; 

Bring  Fillan  back  with  joy. 

Hereafter  he  shall  war  alone. 

His  form  is  like  his  fsunous  sires ; 

His  spirit  covets  their  renown. 

Oreat  Mac-Momi  of  the  mighty  cars. 

Let  thy  steps  be  near  the  youth ; 

Let  thy  cry  come  loud  to  his  ear 

From  the  army^s  stirring  flank : 

Not  skiUess  might  is  thine. 

Thou  far-fsuned  breaker  of  shields." 

The  king  immediately  retired 
To  moory  Cormul's  rock, 
While  intermitting  darted  rays 
From  his  ornate,  bossy  shield. 
As  slow  withdrew  the  prince  of  chiefs. 
His  eye  intently  looked  askance. 
To  view  the  foiing  bands. 
His  gray  locks  waved  upon  the  wind 
Around  his  majestic  countenance. 
His  visage  flushed  with  secret  joy. 
I  gloomily  walked  behind. 
Now  noble  Goul  arrived. 
His  shield  dangling  on  its  thong. 
He  spoke,  in  haste  to  go  down. 
"  Mac-Fingal,  adjust  my  shield ; 
Bind  it  tight  upon  my  side ; 
The  foe  will  think  I  wield  the  spear, 
As  they  see  it  glittering  in  my  hand. 
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If  I  should  fall  npon  the  field, 

Bo  thou,  Ossian,  conceal  my  tomb  : 

lliis  ami  cannot  ply  the  steel. 

let  none  of  me  make  mention ; 

let  not  my  gentle  sponse  bear  tbis, 

To  hlush  beneath  her  comely  locks. 

PiUan,  under  the  eyes  of  Fingal, 

let  us  not  forget  the  mortal  strife : 
Why  should  any  come  from  aboye 
1*0  aid  the  host  distressed  ?  " 
Be  strode  into  the  thickest  host, 
Bis  painted  shield  npon  his  side. 
My  Toioe  pnrsued  the  fsunons  chief, 
As  he  hied  to  the  battle-field. 

^^  Can  Mac-Momi  fjoll  into  the  dost 
In  Erin,  and  his  feats  be  forgot  ?" 
^ut  oft  forgot  are  warriors'  deeds ; 
Their  memory  fades,  to  grow  no  more ; 
M!en  walk  in  silence  o'er  their  fields, 
•^Jid  utter  not  a  word  of  them. 
I  i^joiced  oyer  the  dauntless  chief, 
-^  I  strode  to  join  the  king, 
^^ere,  with  disordered  locks,  he  sat 
-Ajnidst  the  mountain  winds. 

In  two  dark  ridges  moye  the  hosts 
Toiv^jdg  each  other,  by  Lubar's  stream. 
-^ere  Folda  like  a  columnar  cloud, 
"•^ere  youthful  FiUan,  brightens  from  the  shade ; 
"^o^  each,  with  his  spear  in  the  stream, 
^*it  forth  his  battle  shout. 
J^^til  struck  Selma's  sounding  boss ; 
r;  *^^  host  rushed  on  and  charged, 
^^el  gleamed  on  steel  from  wing  to  wing, 
jr^ike  falling  mountain  floods 
"•^  Hat  noisy  pour  into  a  yale 
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From  gloomy,  craggy  steeps, 
And  mix  their  snowy  foam  below. 

Behold  the  son  of  fame, 
Hewing  down  the  strength  of  foes ! 
Death  sits  on  a  blast  around  him. 
Warriors  many  strewed  the  path 
Of  Fillan  in  the  heat  of  the  fight. 
Romarr,  his  people's  trosty  shield. 
Stood  high  between  two  fissured  rocks ; 
Two  oaks  that  shook  beneath  the  wind 
Spread  their  boughs  on  either  side. 
He  wildly  rolled  his  frowning  eyes. 
As  he  shaded  his  friends  behind. 
And  waited  in  silence  for  Fillan. 
The  king  foresaw  the  combat  fierce. 
And  fearless  rose  his  soul. 
As  hissing  rolls  a  stone  of  Lodin 
From  the  brink  of  the  steep  of  Drumdrd, 
When  a  spirit  upheaves  the  earth, 
So  fell  Romarr  of  iron  shields. 

Near  him,  Culmin,  were  thy  steps ; 
The  fair-haired  youth  adyanced  in  tears  ; 
His  back  strokes  cut  the  blast. 
Before  he  mixed  his  shining  steel 
With  that  of  Fillan,  victor  soon. 
He  first  had  strung  the  bow 
With  Romarr,  in  their  native  place ; 
There  first  they  marked  the  roes. 
As  the  fulgid  sun  appeared. 
Why,  O  son  of  mild  Culallin, 
Why,  Culmin,  attack  that  mighty  beam, 
A  bolt  of  fire  that  consumes  all  around  ? 
Flee  quickly,  son  of  Culallin  : 
No  equals  were  your  two  fathers. 
On  the  fields  of  mortal  strife. 

From  her  hall,  the  mother  of  Culmin 
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Beholds  the  blue  siir£EM)e  of  the  waters ; 
A  whirlwind  rises  on  the  deep, 
And  darkly  eddies  rotind 
The  ghostly  figure  of  her  son ; 
His  dogs  are  howling  in  their  place ; 
'      His  idle  shield  is  full  of  blood. 

^  Art  thoa  fsJlen,  valiant  youth, 
^    In  Erin's  disastrous  war  ?" 

As  a  roe  with  a  secret  wound, 
itched  beside  her  haunted  stream, 
•^e  hanter  views  her  hoofs  upturned. 
And  thinks  of  her  bounding  steps ; 
^  laj  stretched  Culallin's  son 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Fillan ; 
Bis  locks  laved  in  the  streamlet. 
Blood  spouting  on  his  slanting  shield, 
-ttLs  hand  meanwhile  on  the  bootless  sword, 
^e  weapon  that  failed  him  in  danger. 
^  Thou  art  fallen,"  Fillan  mournful  said, 

Before  they  rightly  heard  thy  praise. 
^y  father  sent  thee  with  a  band  to  war ; 
-^e  expects  that  he  soon  shall  hear 
-^n  account  of  thy  martial  feats : 
^ray-haired  he  sits  beside  his  stream, 
"*iJs  eye  on  Lena's  showery  plain ; 
iPJit  thou  shalt  not  for  ever  return 
'^ith  spoils  of  thy  first  foes." 
Lilian  routed  Erin's  bands, 
^^d  pursued  through  the  sounding  field. 
:^Ut  man  on  man  did  Morven  fall 
"^xieath  the  furious  rage  of  Folda. 
^£hj,  upon  the  mountain  s  slope, 
/^ith  more  than  a  third  of  the  host, 
5^lidaunted  Dermid*  stopped,  in  gloom, 
"*-  M.e  sons  of  Selma  gathering  round  ; 

*  AL  Diarmid. 
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Folda's  blade  had  cleft  his  shield ; 
His  people  slowly  left  the  field. 

Then  spoke  the  foe  in  his  pride, 
"  They  have  fled,  and  my  glory  begins. 
Males,  hie  to  Camor  of  great  deeds : 
Let  him  guard  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
A  mighty  foe  shall  fall  on  earth ; 
Beside  some  fen  shall  rise  his  tomb ; 
No  elegy  shall  be  smig  for  him ; 
His  feeble  ghost  shall  gloomy  move 
In  mist,  round  reedy  bogs  and  swamps.^' 
Males  heard  with  pondering  doubt, 
And  silent  rolled  his  wrathful  eyes. 
He  looked  up  to  the  king  on  high, 
Then  turned  with  darkened  breast. 
And  plunged  his  sword  in  war. 

In  Ciena's  little,  shady  glen. 
Two  trees  bend  over  the  brook ; 
There  stood,  in  silent  grie^ 
The  son  of  Duine,  great  in  fight. 
Blood  trickling  down  his  side. 
His  shield  in  shivers  on  the  ground ; 
Against  a  rock  reclined  his  spear. 
"  Dermid,  why  so  melancholy,  sad  ?" 
"  I  hear  the  conflict's  stunning  noise ; 
My  friends  are  on  the  field  alone ; 
My  steps  upon  the  heath  are  slow ; 
Broken  is  my  useless  shield. 
Shall  he  be  finally  victor  ? 
With  glory  Dermid  first  shall  die. 
Before  the  twilight  falls, 
I  will  call  thee  forth  to  combat ; 
I  will  meet  the  pride  of  Folda." 
He  seized  his  spear  with  frowning  joy : 
The  famed  Mac-Momi  came. 

"  Son  of  Duine,  stay  thy  speed  ; 
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f  steps  are  marked  with  blood ; 

J  hoesy  bnokler  is  not  thine ; 

tij  should  the  hero  Ml  unarmed  ?" 

^  Son  of  Momi,"  give  me  thy  shield  ; 

I  has  it  rolled  back  the  foe : 

mJl  stop  his  further  progress. 

Md,  Mac-Momi,  yonder  stone 

liich  rears  its  hoary  head 

irough  grass  that  moans  in  wind : 

cliief  of  my  tribe  rests  there ; 

nd  there  lay  me  in  shades." 

He  slowly  rose  against  the  height, 

nd  saw  the  troubled  field, 

be  dazzling  coruscations  of  battle 

soending  oblique  around. 

^e  nightly  flames  in  a  vale 

len  seen  from  bIeut  on  a  heath, 

^^  stifling  under  smoke  their  heads, 

W  rearing  high  their  columns  red, 

blow  or  cease  the  blasts ; 

met  the  intermitting  war 

i  eyes  of  broad-shielded  Dermid. 

yyvLgh  the  host  are  the  strides  of  Folda, 

:e  a  sable  ship  on  billows'  edge, 

len  issuing  from  between  two  isles, 

d  moving  to  and  fro  on  the  main, 

lidst  the  cold,  rough  season  s  storms. 

iiV'ith  anger  Dermid  saw  his  steps ; 

i  straight  put  forth  his  utmost  strength ; 

it  he  fell  in  the  midst  of  his  course  ; 

le  chief  of  many  virtues  wept. 

3  blew  his  father  s  horn, 

id  thrice  he  struck  the  shield : 

nee  he  called  the  captain  of  the  host. 

^da  heard  him  from  below, 

^idst  the  battle's  noise  and  din. 
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With  gladness  he  beheld  the  chief^ 
And  lifted  high  for  fray  his  spear, 
All  covered  to  its  half  with  blood. 
As  a  rock  with  recent  rills  which  pour 
Oblique  and  crimson  down  its  side ; 
So  was  streaked  with  wandering  gore 
The  gloomy  leader  of  the  foe. 
The  people  on  either  side  withdrew 
From  the  desperate  conflict  of  the  kings.* 
Now  each  had  raised  aloft  his  blade- 
Straight  came,  in  armour  of  Selma, 
FiUan,  from  the  arm/s  flank. 
Three  paces  Folda  backward  drew 
From  the  beam  that  dazzled  his  eyes, 
Which  came  like  a  thunderbolt  from  clouds 
To  defend  the  wounded  hero. 
Growing  in  his  pride  he  stood, 
And  called  on  all  to  yiew  his  combat. 

As  meet,  on  pinions  broad  and  strong. 
Two  angry  eagles,  high  in  air, 
And  struggle  hard  with  all  their  might. 
So  fiercely  rushed  to  fray  the  chiefs. 
By  turns  the  steps  of  the  kings  t 
Advanced  horn  their  heights  to  strife, 
And  their  weapons,  dread  by  victories, 
Were  prepared  for  dismal  war. 
The  joy  of  heroes  filled  thy  breast, 
O  Camor,  on  thy  mountain's  top,* 
The  joy  they  always  feel  within 
When  dangers  rise  around. 
His  eyes  did  not  behold  the  field ; 
His  sight  was  turned  aloft 
To  Selma's  king,  of  aspect  glad : 

*  Men  who  were  kings  in  battle,  t.  e,  consummate  warriors 
+  Fingal  and  Camor. 
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He  SAW  him  moving  on  Mora, 
In  the  pride  of  hia  matchless  arms. 
i         Folda  sunk  upon  his  shield, 
Transfixed  with  Fillan's  spear. 
^or  stopped  the  youth  to  yiew  the  dead, 
mi  drove  before  him  bands. 
^^eaths  hundred  voices  rose  around. 
^'Son  of  Fingal  restrain  thy  speed, 
-^ost  thou  not  see  yon  majestic  form, 
-^  dreadful  sign  of  death  in  war  ? 
-^fonse  not  the  king  of  Erin, 
Son  of  blue-eyed  Clado." 

liialos  spied  Folda  on  the  ground ; 
^be  hero  darkened  for  the  chief; 
Hatred  wholly  left  his  souL 
He  seemed  a  rock  in  the  desert  wild, 
•PiX)!!!  which  trickle  sable  rills, 
'^en  slow  withdraws  the  lazy  mist, 
And  withered  branches  doleful  moau 
•^neath  the  surly  blasts. 
He  spoke  to  the  dying  chief. 
And  asked  the  warrior  about  his  tomb ; 
'  Shall  thy  gray  stones  be  reared  in  Ullin,* 
Or  on  Moma*  of  many  groves, 
Where  secretly  looks  the  sun 
On  Dalriach's  water  blue  ? 
■*^ere  slowly  walks  the  comely  maid, 
-*^y  blue-eyed  daughter  Lena." 

*'  Dost  thou,  O  chief,  remember  her, 
'^^e  I  leave  behind  no  son, 
"^^  youth  to  engage  in  war, 
^  hero— to  avenge  my  fall  ? 
^^t  Malos,  I  have  been  avenged  : 
*  ^f  not  in  peace  lived  I. 

)  uS.^^"*  proper  and  ancient  terms  are,  Muma  and  Ularij  (contracted 
whence  tne  modem  names  Munsier  and  Ulster. 
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Raise  thou  the  tombs  of  those  I  killed 
Around  my  narrow,  cheerless  house. 
Oft  will  I  descend  with  speed. 
To  view  my  enemies'  graves. 
When  from  above  I  see  them  far, 
"With  long  grass  waving  in  the  wind." 

His  spirit  hied  with  whizzing  sound 
To  the  glen  below  the  steeps  of  Moma, 
And  came,  in  a  dim  vision. 
To  Dersa-Lena  of  modest  speech. 
Who  slept  by  the  stream  of  Dalroy, 
Returned  from  the  chase  of  the  deer. 
Her  polished  bow  lay  near  the  maid. 
Unstrung,  the  zephyrs  folding  soft 
Her  ringlets  on  her  snowy  breast. 
Enrobed  in  youthful  loveliness. 
Reposed  on  earth  the  noble  fisur. 
Descending  dark  from  the  mountains'  sides, 
The  pallid  Folda  came,  in  blood. 
She  saw  him  at  intervals  in  clouds ; 
At  times  he  hides  his  form. 
She  rose  and  sobbing  wept ; 
She  knew  her  sire  was  low. 
To  her  shone  calm  his  soul, 
When  fiercest  raged  its  storms : 
Thou  wast  the  last  of  his  race. 
Blue-eyed  Dersa-Lena. 

Wide-winged  from  purling  Lubar 

Fled  the  Bolgs  beyond  the  hills ; 

Fillan  hung  upon  their  rear. 

And  strewed  the  heath  with  dead. 

Fingal  rejoiced  for  his  son. 

Camor  moved,  with  his  blue,  ornate  shield. 
***** 

Leave,  blue-eyed  Clado,  leave 
The  hall  of  tuneful  strings, 
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To  see  ihj  g^eammg  beam : 
Tbe  foes  are  wiUieied  round  his  steps.— 
"No  farther  look ;  for  all  is  dark. 
lightly  from  the  slender  lyre, 
Let  gentle  damsels  strike  a  lay : 
No  hunter  oomes  down  from  tiie  desert. 
From  the  dewy  haunts  of  deer ; 
He  bends  not  his  bow  on  the  wind, 
Nor  sends  his  gray  arrows  abroad. 
Deep  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
Behold  the  contest  thick  at  his  side. 
He  rnahes  through  the  crowded  strife. 
The  death  of  thousands  round  his  sword. 
FiUan  resembles  a  mighty  spirit 
That  descends  from  the  skirts  of  storms ; 
The  sea  is  appalled  at  his  presence, 
As  he  bounds  from  surge  to  surge ; 
His  path  blazes  behind  him ; 
The  isles  shake  their  hundred  heads, 
The  ocean  raving  wild  around. 

Leave,  bine-eyed  Clado,  leave 
The  hall  of  tuneful  strings. 
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TIMORA, 

AN  EPIC  POEM. 


DUAN    VL 

SYNOPSIS. 

FiNOAL,  seeiiu^  Camor  descend  to  sncconr  Ms  flynig  army,  despatches  Oisiia 
to  assist  FilDm.  Camor  rallies  the  Belg»,  and  the  battle  is  noiwei 
Ossian,  perceiving  that  Camor  liad  engaged  Fillan,  advances  in  gnat 
haste.  By  the  time  he  arrives^  the  combat  is  endc^.  He  resi^Tes  to 
attack  Camor,  but  night  prevents  them  from  engaging.  C<»miM[  to  ths 
scene  of  the  combat,  he  finds  Fillan  mortally  v^ounded.  F^luadiei. 
Ossian,  highly  enraged,  goes  in  search  of  Camor.  He  is  recalled  by  Fbgalj 
who,  on  learning  the  fate  of  his  son,  retires  to  Goraonl,  intfaiding  to  teke 
the  field  himself  on  the  following  day.  Camor  comes  to  the  cave  irbere 
Fillan^s  body  la^,  and  becomes  pensive.  On  retonmag  to  his  tawji  Halos 
endeavours  to  dispel  his  grief  by  relating  the  conduct  of  his  &mff  Bo> 
bar.  Camor  disregards  his  counsels,  and  retires  to  rest.  At  some  distance, 
before  a  fire,  he  sees  Sulvalda,  whose  song  concludes  the  dnan. 

''  Camor  rises  on  his  rock  ;* 
Shall  Fingal  draw  the  sword  of  Lon  ? 
What  then  would  become  of  thy  fame, 
Son  of  blue-eyed  Clado  of  snowy-breast  ? 
Turn  not  away  from  me  thine  eyes. 
Daughter  of  the  mighty  of  Inishorc  : 
I  will  not,  fair  one,  stay  thy  beam, 
Which  shines  to-night  upon  my  soul. 
Let  Lena's  shady  thicket  rise, 
Let  it  rise  between  the  war  and  me  : 
Why  should  I  behold  this  strife 
Lest  the  dark-haired  chief  should  fall  ? 
Amidst  the  song,  O  Carril,  pour 
The  harp's  melodious  sound. 
Here  are  pleasant  voices  of  rocks,t 

*  Fingal  speaks.  +  Echoes. 
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bd  hoAiy  paihfl  of  brooks. 
^ather  of  Oscar,  lift  thou  thy  spear ; 
^tect  the  gallant  tjio : 
tut  hide,  meanwhile,  thy  steps  from  Fillan, 
lest  he  know  our  mistrust  of  his  steel. 
b  cloud  shall  rise  from  me,  my  son ; 
hj  fire  shall  not  be  quenched." 
Behind  a  rock  the  hero  sunk, 
jnidiBt  the  sound  of  CarriTs  lays ; 
light  with  no  small  joy,  I  went, 
rith  Timora's  spear  in  my  hand. 
saw  upon  Mailena's  plain 
he  furious  tumult  of  the  fight, 
he  deadly  strife  extending  £Eur, 
tods  broken  under  gleaming  blades. 
iDan  was  like  a  flame  of  heairen  ; 
"tm  wmg  to  wing  the  hero  strode  ; 
he  enemy  melted  at  hb  presence ; 
le  olothed  the  field  with  gloom. 

Now  downward  marches  to  the  strife 
Treat  Camor,  in  his  royal  arms ; 
b  eagle's  dusky  wing  appears 
^We  his  helmet's  shining  steel. 
•V^ith  unconcern  he  downward  strode, 
^  if  Erin's  chase  were  nigh, 
^e  loudly  raised  at  times  his  voice ; 
Hie  Irish  gathered  round,  abashed  : 
^eir  spirits  returned  like  a  stream  ; 
^ey  wondered  at  their  flight  and  hue. 
^e  prince  was  like  the  morning  beams 
'^ch  rise  upon  a  haunted  heath, 
•^e  wayfarer,  alone  in  his  journey, 
^^ks  back  with  eye  askance 
^  the  fields  of  gloomy,  frightful  forms. 

Qiiick  from  the  gray  rock  of  Mailena 
^oved  Sulvalda's  graceful  steps ; 
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An  oak  snatched  her  spear  from  her  white  hand ; 
She  stooped  and  disengaged  the  steel. 
Her  eyes  looked  down  on  Erin's  king 
From  loose,  dishevelled  locks. 
^^  This  is  no  friendly  contention  ; 
No  marksmen's  butts  appear  below, 
As  when  Lumon  s  youths  went  forth, 
Beneath  the  eyes  of  Conmor." 

As  Runo's  high  and  dusky  rock. 
When  it  catches  driven  clouds. 
Appears  as  deepens  gloom  to  grow 
Above  gray  hills  of  hoary  streams ; 
So  taller  seemed  Camor  of  Atta, 
As  all  the  chieftains  gathered  round. 
As  blasts  that  fly  across  the  main, 
Each  driving  a  wave  before. 
Such  were  his  orders  to  his  host, 
That  sent  his  warriors  forth, 
^or  silent  meanwhile  was  Fillan ; 
His  words  were  mixed  with  the  clang  of  his  shield: 
Tlie  mighty  youth  was  like  an  eagle. 
Each  feather  bristling  round  his  breast, 
Calling  the  winds  to  his  cliff  remote, 
When  he  sees  the  skittish  fawns 
On  Lubar's  rushy  field. 

Again  they  encountered  in  battle  ; 
Their  princely  chiefs  from  wing  to  wing 
Inflamed  their  people's  souls. 
Ossian  bounded  on  his  spear ; 
Trees  and  rocks  straightway  arose 
Betwixt  the  fight  and  him. 
But  I  heard  the  clash  of  arms. 
Amidst  my  rattling  mail. 
On  gaining  the  summit  of  the  height, 
I  saw  the  hosts  withdraw 
At  once  on  either  side ; 
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Hieir  aiudoiu  eyes  rolled  wild : 

[he  heroes  met  in  combat  dire, 

[he  kings  of  the  blue-shielded  chiefr ! 

[all  and  dark,  'mid  gloaming  anns, 

iHTere  seen  the  princes  stroggling  fierce. 

[  forward  rushed,  for  Fillan  mad ; 

Boming  anguish  filled  my  breast. 

I  came ;  nor  fled  the  king, 
Nor  drew  with  conflict  nigh. 
An  ice-incrusted  rock  in  the  desert. 
Cold  and  strong,  appeared  the  chief. 
Awhile  we  silent  strode  along 
On  either  side  of  the  raging  stream ; 
At  once  we  sudden  turned  in  gloom. 
And  raised  our  sharply  pointed  spears. 
We  raised  our  spears ;  but  murk  came  down. 
The  field  around  was  dark  and  still. 
Save  where  some  warrior's  distant  steps, 
Receding,  sounded  on  the  heath. 

I  came  to  the  empty  place 
Where  Fillan  fought  the  fray: 
No  word  nor  sound  throughout  the  field ; 
A  broken  shield  and  prince's  helm 
On  earth,  with  a  pointless  lance. 
**  Where  is  the  daring  FiUan  ? 
Where,  Morven's  youthful  chief?" 
Be  heard,  as  he  leaned  against  a  rock 
That  overhung  the  torrent  broad ; 
Be  heard — ^he  mournful,  faint. 
At  length  I  saw  the  hero : 

Why  stands  enrobed  in  shades 
The  eon  of  wood-girt  Selma  ? 
Bright  has  been  thy  career,  my  brother, 
^  this  gray  field  of  mighty  heroes, 
^ng,  0  chief,  has  been  thy  strife  ; 
The  trumpet  of  Fingal  rocalls  thee ; 

s 
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Ascend  to  thy  father  in  clouds, 
To  his  feast  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
In  eyening  yapour  sits  the  king, 
Hearing  the  soothing  notes  of  the  harp, 
From  gentle  Carril  of  melodious  lays. 
Comfort  the  aged,  excellent  youth ; 
Thou  breaker  of  shields  depart." 

*'  Do  the  feeble*  cause  comfort,  chief  ? 
Ossian,  I  have  not  my  shield  : 
It  IB  shattered  and  scattered  around  ; 
Tom  IB  the  speckled  bird  of  heaven's  plume 
On  my  helmet,  marked  with  battle's  strokes. 
When  the  enemy  flees  in  consternation. 
Then  are  the  fathers  of  warriors  glad ; 
But  heavily  arise  their  sighs. 
When  their  heroes  fail  on  the  field. 
Fillan  shall  not  behold  the  king : 
Why  should  he  feel  the  pangs  of  woe  ?" 
"  O  son  of  blue-eyed  Clado, 
Young  Fillan,  waken  not  my  breast : 
Wast  not  thou  a  flaming  fire  ? 
Shall  he  not  again  rejoice  ? 
Thy  glory  far  surpasses  mine ; 
Yet  a  sun  is  the  mighty  man  to  me  : 
He  views  my  steps  with  joy ; 
No  shadow  rises  on  his  face. 
Up,  Fillan,  to  the  mount  of  Mora ; 
The  feast  is  spread  in  the  mist." 

"  Ossian,  give  me  my  shield. 
And  these  feathers,  dark  in  the  wind  ; 
Lay  these  at  Fillan  s  side. 
That  he  may  lose  not  all  his  fame. 
Mighty  Ossian,  I  am  faint  ; 
Lay  me,  sore  wounded,  in  yon  cave. 
Erect  no  stone  above, 

*  The  vanquishsd. 
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<e8t  any  should  ask  about  Fillan. 
un  Men  in  the  first  of  my  battles, 
Without  or  glory  or  success. 
jet  thy  voice  alone,  O  chief^ 
/onsole  my  departed  souL 
Nhj  shoidd  any  minstrel  mention 
Gentle  Clado's  youthful  beam?^ 

^Is  thy  spirit  on  the  stormy  winds, 
)  Fillan,  young  breaker  of  shields  ? — 
day  h^piness  attend  the  chief 
Huoogh  the  gloomy  folds  of  dusky  clouds. 
Hie  figures  of  thy  great  ancestors,  Fillan — 
I^ir  spirits— -descend  for  their  offspring ; 
spy  their  shining  forms  on  high, 
leir  blue-spread  wreaths  of  mist, 
^  Mora's  whirling  blasts. 
by  gladness  meet  my  brother ; 
bon  hast  left  the  warriors  sad. 
le  enemy  surround  the  aged ; 
is  well-earned  fame  begins  to  fade : 
ion  art  alone  on  the  field, 
oary-haired  king  of  Selma !" 
laid  him  in  the  hollow  rock, 
I  darkness,  nigh  the  sounding  stream ; 
ne  red  star  looked  in, 
ut  it  left  the  youth  in  gloom, 
he  breezes  raised  his  locks, 
listened,  but  heard  no  sound  : 
lie  pallid  hero  slept. 

As  lightning  on  a  sable  cloud, 
t  thought  rushed  o'er  my  breast ; 
^y  eyes  appear  like  fire ; 
>^nfit  bound  my  steps  across  the  field, 
Amidst  the  jingling  of  my  iron  mail. 
'  Erin's  king  and  I  will  meet ; 
*^niong  gathered  thousands  meet  we  will : 
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Why  should  this  cloud  escape, 
That  quenched  the  beam  of  heaven  ? 
Kindle  the  meteors  of  the  skies. 
Kindle,  my  venerated  sires. 
And  lighten  ye  my  steps — 
I  will  consume  the  foe  in  wrath — 
But  if  I  should  not  return. 
The  king  is  forlorn,  without  a  son. 
His  hoary  hairs  'midst  valiant  foes, 
His  arm,  erst  vigorous,  enervate  now ; 
His  fame  is  vanishing  in  Erin. 
Let  me  not  forever  see  the  worthy 
Lie  tarnished  on  his  latter  field — 
But  how  can  I  return  ? — 
Will  he  not  strictly  ask  about  his  son  1 
'  Why  hast  thou  not  defended  Fillan  V — 
Ossian  shall  meet  the  foe." 
He  hies  from  the  eyes  of  his  friends. 
"  Sovereign  of  green- valleyed  Erin, 
Thy  people's  tread  delights  my  ear  : 
I  rush  upon  thine  armed  host, 
To  shun  the  gloomy  eyes  of  Fingal." 
But  I  heard  his  voice  aloft. 
On  grassy  Mora's  top, 
Recalling  his  two  sons  from  war. 
I  go,  dejected,  sad — » 
.  As  an  eagle  to  its  precipitous  rock. 
That  heaven's  fire  had  met  by  night : 
It  flies  and  leaps  through  yonder  waste, 
In  light,*  with  dark-scorched  wings. 

Now,  far  distant,  round  the  king 
Poured  Morven  s  broken  bands. 
Their  eyes  were  turned  away ; 
Each  warrior  leaned  upon  bis  spear. 
And  wildly  sidelong  looked. 

*  In  daylight 
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!  king  stood  sileiit  in  the  midst ; 
crowded  thongfats  arose, 
e  waves  on  a  monntain  lake, 
ih  under  foam  and  hoar, 
downward  looked,  bat  saw  no  son 
proach,  with  bnmished  spear. 
ihwith  ascend  his  sighs ; 
i  he  hides  his  silent  grief, 
anwhile  I  stood  beneath  an  oak ; 
whisper  of  mine  was  heard  : 
'  what  oonld  I  say  at  the  time 
Fmgal  amidst  his  grief  ? 
length  his  words  arose ; 
B  host  shrank  backward  as  he  spoke. 
*  Where  is  Selma's  gallant  son, 
who  led  the  host  in  fight  ? 
)e  not  his  steps  on  the  heath, 
;iiming  from  his  glorioas  path, 
lidst  the  assembly  of  my  chosen  men. 
3  the  young  hart  £Eillen  on  the  field, 
of  stateliest  steps  on  the  hiUs  ? — 
18  fallen ;  for  ye  are  mute. 
n  was  cleft  the  shield  of  war. — 
ce  beside  me  my  mail  of  steel, 
d  the  son  of  dark-cheeked  Lon  : 
•morrow  I  mix  in  the  strife  of  heroes." 
ligh  on  Cormul  lay  a  tree 
at  soonding  flamed  in  wind  : 
>aiy  tofts  of  mist  were  near, 
id  softly  spread  around. 
ither  strode  the  king  in  wrath  ; 
r  distant  from  the  army's  side 
'  always  staid,  upon  a  mount, 
tien  battles  burned  within. 
two  spears  hung  his  ample  shield, 
dismal  sign  of  death : 
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That  shield  the  king  was  wont  to  strike. 
The  night  before  he  went  forth  to  war ; 
Then  did  his  warriors  know 
That  he  himself  would  lead : 
He  never  vainly  raised  his  shield. 
Till  urgent  dangers  came. 
To  and  fro  he  walked  on  high, 
Gleaming  to  the  flames  of  trees — 
So  dreadful  as  a  ghostly  form 
Beneath  the  cold,  black  clouds  of  night. 
When  he  clothes  with  his  gloomy  robes 
His  agile  gestures,  dire  portents. 
And  mounts  his  aerial  car 
Above  great  ocean's  uproar  wild. 

Nor  settled  from  fierce  conflict's  storm 
Were  Erin's  chiefs  afar : 
Glittering  to  the  moon  they  moved. 
Low-humming,  across  the  plain. 
Alone  were  the  steps  of  Camor, 
To  and  fro  upon  the  heath  ; 
At  length  he  strode  in  his  arms 
To  the  scene  of  Morven  s  flight. 
And  now  he  comes  to  the  cave 
Where  youthful  Fillan  lies  in  night  ; 
One  tree  stood  beside  the  flood 
That  gleaming  fell  from  the  steep. 
There,  shining  to  the  moon,  appeared 
The  shivered  shield  of  Clado's  son  ; 
And  near  it,  stretched  upon  the  grass. 
The  shaggy-footed  grayhound  Bran. 
He  had  missed  the  chief  on  Mora, 
And  ran  to  search  him  on  the  wind : 
He  thought  the  hunter  had  closed 
His  blue  eye  in  the  robes  of  sleep  : 
Not  a  blast  blew  over  the  heath 
Unknown  to  the  grizzled  hound. 
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Camor  saw  the  white-breasted  dog ; 
le  saw  the  broken  shield ; 
Ues  returned  upon  his  breast ; 
Melancholy  thoughts  arose 
ibout  the  fall  of  chiefi9  in  war. 

*'  A  generation  comes  like  a  rapid  flood ; 
i  nameless  progeny  succeeds  : 
Bat  some  do  mark  the  field, 
is  they  pass,  with  their  mighty  deeds. 
Hoonds  will  answer  questions  of  them, 
For  many  future  years ; 
By  some  blue  stream  is  seen  their  cam. 
)f  these  be  the  chief  of  Atta, 
(Vhen  his  head  is  laid  in  earth, 
^aj  the  words  of  distant  times 
^eet  Camor,  high  in  air, 
^  he  rides  on  the  dusky  blasts, 
•Q  the  edge  of  the  many-coloured  storms." 

Erin  gathered  round  their  king, 
^0  hear  his  mighty  power  s  commands. 
!iach  visage  bends  with  joy, 
n  the  light  of  branchy  trees, 
te  terrible  are  now  removed  ; 
ubar  winds  again  through  their  host, 
^mor  was  an  aerial  fire 
^at  brightened  all  his  friends, 
le  king  was  honoured  in  the  midst : 
ffection  vied  with  joy. 
is  soul  nor  joy  nor  fear  displayed  : 
o  tyro  was  the  chief  in  war. 
*'  Why  is  the  king  so  sad," 
dd  Males  quick  of  sight ; 
Remains  a  foe  round  Lubar's  cams  ? 
irvives  among  them  one  who  can  wield 
^ith  might  the  ponderous,  slaughtering  spear  ? 
Tot  so  meek  as  this,  O  chief. 
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Waa  thine  own  father,  worthy  Borbar, 
A  king  who  lifted  his  spear  to  destroy. 
His  anger  always  burned  like  fire. 
And  long  did  he  joy  over  foes 
Who  fell  in  the  struggles  of  shields. 
The  gray-haired,  venerable  prince 
Feasted  his  warriors  for  three  days. 
When  lay  on  earth  the  corpse  of  Calmar 
From  Lara,  who  aided  Ullin, 
Fair,  streamy  territory  of  the  brave. 
Often  did  he  feel  with  his  hand 
The  instrument  that  gave  the  wound 
Which  laid  his  enemy  low : 
Oft  he  felt  it  with  his  hand ; 
The  hero's  eyes  had  failed. 
The  king  was  a  sun  to  his  friends, 
A  grateful  beam  to  budding  boughs : 
There  was  gladness  in  his  halls  of  harps ; 
He  loved  the  valiant  men  of  Bolga.* 
His  name  to-day  abides  in  Atta 
Like  the  awful  memory  of  spirits. 
That  come,  and  terrible  is  their  stay ; 
But  they  blow  away  inclement  storms. 
Let  Erin's  tuneful  voices  rise. 
To  soothe  our  prince's  soul. 
He  who  like  a  bolt  of  heaven 
Gleamed,  amidst  the  dreadful  strife. 
And  consumed  his  mighty  foes. 
Fonar,  from  yonder  gray  rock 
Pour  elegies  of  former  times  ; 
Pour  them  on  victorious  Erin 
Till  song  expels  the  gloom." 

"  For  me,"  the  mighty  Camor  said, 
"  Nor  lay  of  harp  shall  rise,  nor  song 
From  Fonar,  by  the  cataract  of  Lubar  ; 

*  That  part  of  Ireland  possessed  by  the  Belgae,  otherwise  called  Al 
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'  brave  were  they  who  there  repose  : 
(torb  not  their  slow-moving  ghosts. 
r,  Malos,  &r  remote  from  me, 
Erin's  panegyric  hkys ; 
xalt  not  over  follen  foes, 
bo  lift  the  spear  no  more. 
ith  mom  we  pour  onr  yigonr  forth ; 
igal  is  armed  on  yonder  mount." 
Like  waves  blown  back  by  sudden  wind, 
Ued  Erin  from  the  prince  s  side ; 
id  sable,  dense,  o'er  dusky  fields 
w  spread  in  gloom  the  himmiing  host. 
076,  beneath  his  tree,  each  bard 
intc^nrals  sat  down  with  harp. 
dj  sung  melodious  odes, 
d  struck  sweet  music  from  the  chord, 
ch  to  the  chief  he  admired, 
ipart,  before  a  blazing  oak, 
lyalda  touched  her  tuneful  string ; 
e  struck  from  time  to  time  her  harp, 
ind  blowing  round  her  graceful  locks, 
rayless  darkness  Camor  laid 
is  head,  beneath  an  aged  tree. 
!i  a  distance  flamed  the  oak ; 
e  saw  the  maid  ;  she  saw  him  not. 
is  soul  melted  in  secret, 
W  he  viewed  her  mournful  eye. 
5ut  perilous  war  is  near, 
son  of  mighty  Borbar." 
it  intervals,  amidst  the  song, 
-  listened  if  her  hero  slept — 
1*  soul  forthwith  was  roused ; 
i  longed,  amidst  her  grief, 
sing  her  own  plaintive  lay. 
3  field  was  still ;  on  rustling  wings 
Q  blasts  and  showers  of  night  had  fled  ; 

s  2 
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The  bards  had  ceased ;  and  through  the  gloo 

Gray-red  meteors  appeared. 

Shining  under  pale-fiEtced  ghosts. 

The  sky  grew  dark ;  the  dead's  unstable  form 

Were  blended  with  the  silent  clouds. 

Heedless  sat  Conmor's  only  daughter, 

Beside  the  decaying  flame. 

Thou  alone  wast  in  her  mind, 

Chief  of  Atta's  formidable  oars. 

She  softly  raised  her  air, 

And  touched  her  finenstringed  harp. 

^^  Glungal*  came ;  she  missed  the  maid. 
^  Where  is  the  youthful  beam  ? 
Hunters  from  the  mossy  caves, 
Have  ye  seen  the  blue-eyed  fair  ? 
Are  her  steps  on  grassy  Lumon, 
Near  beds  whence  spring  the  roes  ? — 
Woes  me !  I  see  her  bow. 
In  the  wonted  hall  of  feasts. 
Where  is  the  radiant  beam  of  my  heart?' 

^'  Noble  spouse  of  Conmor,  cease ; 
I  cannot  hear  thy  voice ; 
My  eye  beholds  the  matchless  king 
Of  famous  martial  feats. 
He  who  engages  my  whole  soul 
In  the  season  of  my  troubled  dreams. 
Deep  and  dark  amidst  his  host, 
The  mighty  hero  sees  not  my  grief. 

0  why,  high-bom  Sulvalda's  sun, 
Dost  thou  not  send  me  hope. 

1  dwell  in  melancholy  gloom. 
Surrounded  with  floating  mist ; 
My  locks  are  wet  with  dew. 
Behold  me  from  thy  murky  cloud, 
O  thou,  high-bom  Sulvalda's  sun." 

*  Salvalda^s  mother. 
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TIMORA, 

AN  EPIC   POEM. 

DUAN    VII. 

SYNOPSia 

^W  of  Fillan  appears  to  Fingal,  who  strikes  the  shield  of  Trenmore, 
'^^^  vas  a  sign  that  he  himself  would  lead  the  host  The  effects  of  the 
'^  Sulvuda  starts  from  sleep,  wakens  Gamor,  and  advises  him  to 
'  for  peace.  He  is  resolved  to  continue  the  war.  He  gives  her  some 
^ou,  and  relates  the  story  of  Sonmor.    His  shield  (toscribed.    He 

<  the  bards  by  striking  a  purticular  boss,  and  orders  Fonar  to  siiur  of 
fint  settlement  of  his  ancestors  in  Ireland.  Morning  returns.  Sul- 
^  withdraws.  The  Duan  concludes  with  some  brief  apostrophes,  all 
niich  are  imperfect,  and  possibly  misplaced. 

From  Lego's  wood-encircled  lake 
Hse,  at  times,  blue-sided  mists, 
^hen  the  gates  of  night  have  closed 
n  the  eagle  eye  of  the  sun. 
ide  above  the  river  Lara 
^ej  pour,  in  volumes  dense  and  dark ; 
ike  a  gray  shield,  through  their  folds 
^ms  slowly  past  the  moon. 
ith  these  invest  the  ghosts  of  old 
leir  close  array,  aloft  in  air, 
'  swift  they  pass  from  blast  to  blast 
^Hg  the  sable  vault  of  showery  nights, 
the  side  of  a  gale,  to  some  warrior  s  tomb 
iy  often  bear  the  vapour  light, 
r^ay  abode  to  the  departed's  shade, 

<  rises  the  elegiac  strain. 

I  rustling  sound  pervades  the  grove : 
lar,  Erin's  king,  is  there. 
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Ponriiig  tihick  the  mist  of  ghosts 
On  Flllan's  graye,  by  Lubars  stream. 
In  a  pensiye,  mournful  mood. 
Sat  on  the  moying  cloud  the  shade. 
Hie  blast  at  times  rolled  him  together; 
Bat  soon  the  noble  form  retomed: 
He  returned  with  downcast  look. 
And  hair  like  a  rushing  storm. 

Now  all  around  is  murk;* 
Hie  bands  meanwhile  repose 
In  the  dusky  robe  of  night; 
The  fire  of  Fingal  has  lowered ; 
He  lonely  rests  upon  his  shield : 
^e^  has  descended  on  his  eyes. 
The  Yoice  of  Fillan  meets  his  ear. 
^  Slumbers  the  husband  of  Clado  ? 
Does  my  fEither  dwell  in  sleep  ? 
Does  he  remember  me  in  shades, 
Alone  in  the  time  of  night?" 

**  Why  art  thou  in  my  dreams?" 
Said  Fingal,  arising  in  haste: 
"  Have  I  forgot  my  son, 
Or  his  fiery  career  on  the  field  ? 
Not  so  on  the  soul  of  Fingal 
Come  admirable  heroes'  feats: 
No  fleeting  glare  are  they. 
That  leaves  no  trace  behind. 
I  remember  the  fedlen  Fillan : 
My  spirit  rises  fierce." 
The  king  straight  went  with  his  spear. 
And  struck  the  instrument  of  sounding  boss ; 
The  instrument  which  hung  in  darkness ; 
The  shield  that  roused  to  mortal  strife. 
From  the  rayless  sides  of  the  hills 

*  Here  the  text  seems  to  be  defective. 
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iVithdrew,  on  wind,  the  flocks  of  ghosts ; 
^m  the  dusky,  meandrian  glen, 
Ipiead  £Eur  the  sound  of  death. 

He  struck  the  shield  a  second  time; 
^ars  arose  in  the  dreams  of  the  host ; 
"he  straggles  of  weapons  blue 
traight  shone  upon  the  warriors'  souls ; 
eople  fleeing — hardy  deeds, — 
^ere  seen  obscure  mid  flashing  steel. 

When  the  third  sound  arose, 
he  deer  leaped  from  the  clefted  rocks ; 
he  screams  of  birds  were  heard  afar, 
a«h  flying  from  his  place  of  rest, 
he  valiant  race  of  Alban  rose, 
^nd  lifted  each  his  dark-gray  spear — 
»ut  silence  returned  on  the  host: — 
t  was  the  shield  of  showery  Morven. 
leap  returned  upon  their  eyes ; 
lie  Yale  again  was  dark  and  still. 

No  sleep  meanwhile  was  thine, 
Mue-eyed  daughter  of  worthy  Conmor. 
^nlralda  heard  the  sound, 
bd,  mournful,  rose  amidst  the  gloom. 
^lie  hies  to  Atta's  martial  king — 

Danger  moves  not  his  dauntless  soul' - 
^  doubt  she  stood,  with  downcast  eyes, 
''^hile  the  sky  is  spangled  with  stars, 
gain  she  heard  the  bossy  shield : 
^e  went; — straight  stopped  the  maid. 
®i^  voice  arose — ^forthwith  it  failed: 
^e  saw  him  in  his  arms  of  steel, 
^at  glittered  to  the  brilliant  stars; 
i^  saw  him  in  his  heavy  locks, 
^at  waved  to  heaven's  sighs. 
te  turned  away  in  fear. 
Why  waken  Bolgic  Erin's  king? 
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His  dreams  aie  not  of  thee, 
Dangbter  of  brave  Inisuna." 

Fiercely  rose  again  the  clang; 
The  virgin  dropped  her  helm; 
It  rung  upon  the  streamy  rock : 
Starting  from  nocturnal  dreams, 
Camor  rose  beneath  his  tree. 
He  saw  the  gentle  fair 
Above,  on  Lubar's  rock: 
A  briUiant  star  looked  down 
Through  her  long,  dishevelled  hair. 
*'  Who  comes  by  night  to  Camor, 
In  the  sinistrous  season  of  his  dreams? 
Knowest  thou  aught  about  the  war? 
Who  art  thou,  son  of  gloom? 
Standest  thou  before  the  king 
A  phantom  of  the  times  of  old  ? 
Or  a  messenger  come  from  the  clouds. 
To  speak  of  martial  Erin  s  danger?" 
"  No  traveller  of  shades  am  I, 
No  messenger  come  from  the  clouds: 
But  I  warn  of  the  danger  of  Erin : 
Hajst  thou  heard  that  ringing  boss  ? 
It  is  no  phantom,  King  of  Atta, 
That  spreads  those  sounds  through  night/ 

"  Let  the  warrior  spread  his  signs: 
They  are  the  lay  of  the  harp  to  Camor. 
Gladness,  son  of  heaven's  gloom. 
Now  kindles  in  my  unanxious  soul. 
This  is  music  to  valorous  chiefs. 
As  they  watch  alone  by  night, — 
When  bum  the  spirits  of  the  heroes. 
The  race  that  delight  in  perils. 
The  timid  always  dwell  afraid 
In  the  glens  of  zephyrs  mild, 
Where  morning  vapour  climbs  the  hills 
From  the  dark-blue  brooks  of  straths" — 
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'^  Not  timid,  prince  of  valiaat  men, 
ere  the  sires  from  whom  I  am  sprang: 
L€j  dwelt  in  the  shades  of  the  waves, 

the  &r  country  of  the  warlike  race. 
3t  my  soft  soul  has  no  delight 

that  dread  sound  of  death, 
e  comes  who  never  yields  : 
wake  the  hard  of  pacific  words."* 
Like  a  rock  with  rills  on  its  side,t 
I  the  desert  of  barren  hills, 
out-hearted  Camor  stood-— 

I  tears  t 

be  tender  voice  of  the  maiden  came 
'^ith  grief  upon  his  soul,  like  a  blast, 
3niinding  him  of  the  mountainous  land 
liere  she  dwelt  happy  in  her  native  vale, 
U  he  in  his  might  had  come 
succour  Conmor  of  dreadful  spears, 
daughter  of  martial  strangers;" 
le  turned  away  her  head;) 
^ng  have  I  observed  in  armour 
ibord  Inisuna's  noble  bough. 
ly  soul,'  thus  I  soliloquized, 
3  surrounded  with  dismal  storms : 
by  then  should  this  beam  arise, 

I I  return  from  the  field  in  peace?' 

ive  I  become  pale  before  thee,  white-hand, 
at  thou  shouldst  alarm  me  with  Fingal  ? 
e  time  of  dangers,  heavy-haired  fair, 
the  time  of  my  soul,  great  seat  of  wars, 
len  does  it  rise  like  a  swelling  fiood, 
id  pour  upon  the  hard-smitiug  strangers. 
"  In  a  cavernous  rock  on  Lena, 
iside  a  slow,  meandring  brook, 

*  Sue  for  peace.  f  Trickling  over  its  side. 

X  This  line  is  evidently  incomplete. 
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In  die  hoAiy  hain  of  age, 

Ib  Clonmal,  king  of  harpe; 

AboTe  him  sounds  a  branchy  oak. 

Where  pass  the  roehacks  sleek; 

He  hears  the  din  of  war. 

As  he  bends  in  solemn  thoughts. 

There,  Sulvalda,  be  thine  abode. 

Till  the  crash  of  strokes  subside; 

Till  I  return  in  shining  arms 

To  the  dusky  robes  of  the  hill»— ^ 

To  the  Tapour  that  gathers  on  Lena, 

Round  the  dweUing  of  my  own  beloved." 

A  beam  of  light  fell  on  her  soul; 
Hie  virgin  brightened  before  the  king; 
She  turned  her  feoe  to  Camor, 
Her  ringlets  striving  in  the  gale. 

^^  The  soaring  eagle  shall  be  diverted 
From  the  current  of  the  valley's  wind. 
When  he  sees  the  roebucks  near  him. 
Or  the  children  of  the  nimble  hinds ; 
'Ere  dauntless  Camor  turn  away 
From  contests  celebrated  in  song. 
May  I  see  thee,  valorous  hero. 
In  the  robes  of  sable  gloom, 
When  they  close  around  my  dwelling. 
On  Lona  of  many  streams. 
When  yet  thou  art  far  away. 
Strike  the  loud-resounding  boss. 
To  gladden  my  cheerless  soul. 
As  lone  I  lean  against  a  rock. 
But  if  thou  fallest — I  am  with  strangers — 
Let  thy  voice  come  quickly  from  a  cloud 
To  Inisuna's  disconsolate  maid!" 

"  Young  scion  of  grassy  Lumon, 
Why  sbakest  thou  amidst  the  storm? 
Oft  has  Camor  returned  from  strife 
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darkly  ponied  afar : 
'  hail  to  me  are  the  deadly  spears, 
bej  splinter  on  my  bossy  shield. 
1  come,  my  light,  from  the  war 
ghty  meteor  from  bursting  clouds, 
n  not,  beloved,  from  the  vale 
I  the  din  of  weapons  is  nigh ; 
len  might  foee  escape  my  hand, 
it  they  did  my  Bolgio  sires, 
onmor*  had  heard  that  Clunar 
dain  by  sharp-sworded  Cormac. 
iree  days  mourned  the  king 
m  who  perished  in  war.t 
nder  spouse  beheld  him  sad, 
)resaw  his  course  to  the  field, 
cretly  prepared  her  bow, 
end  the  martial  chief: 
tta  to  the  dame  was  dark 
ever  he  went  forth  to  war. 
rom  their  hundred  dusky  valleys 
1  forth  Alnecma's  race ; 
leard  the  prince's  signal*; 
3ouIb  were  roused  to  strife ; 
narched  in  clanging  arms 
lin's  woody  land, 
r  struck  at  times  his  shield, 
Bt  of  dauntless  chiefs, 
fter  them  followed  Sulallin, 
Qountains'  showery  slopes ; 
IS  a  light  on  the  hills, 
they  crossed  the  vales  below ; 
uceful  steps  were  on  the  plains, 
they  ascended  the  heights  : 

father  of  Borbar,  and  brother  or  near  relation  of  Clunar. 
i*  GUeL  the  strife  of  the  vales. 
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For  she  dreaded  tbe  look  of  the  king. 
Who  had  left  her  in  Atta  of  groves. 

"  When  rose  the  noise  of  the  strokes, 
As  they  mingled  together  in  the  conflict, 
Sonmor  hlazed  like  an  aerial  fire. 
But  the  beauteous  Sulallin  advanced. 
With  her  hair  outspread  in  the  breeze. 
Her  heart  throbbing  for  the  king. 
He  desisted  from  strife  for  the  fair. 
The  enemy  escaped  in  shades ; 
Clunar  lay  without  the  blood 
Which  ought  to  be  poured  on  his  dark  abode. 
Nor  rose  the  wrath  of  Sonmor  brave ; 
But  sad  and  dreary  passed  his  days. 
Sulallin  walked  by  her  river  blue. 
Her  cheeks  suffused  with  tears. 
Often  did  she  fondly  gaze 
On  the  silent  hero's  face ; 

She  turned  away  her  gentle  eyes 

From  the  warrior's  gloomy  looks. 

But  wars  at  length  like  tempests  rose, 

And  these  dispelled  his  grief. 

With  gladness  he  beheld  her  steps. 

And  her  snowy  hand  on  the  harp." 
The  king  went  forthwith  in  his  arms. 

And  struck  on  high  the  embellished  shield, 

Which  hung  on  an  aged  oak 

By  Lubar's  curving  stream. 

Seven  bosses  were  on  the  shield. 

The  prince's  seven  orders  to  his  host, 

That  spread  distinct  on  heaven's  sighs 

Throughout  the  numerous  Bolgic  clans. 

On  every  boss  is  a  guide  of  night ; 

Ken-madon  of  unsullied  beams  ; 

Col-dersa,  rising  from  a  cloud ; 

Ul-oichte,  robed  in  mist: 
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Uin  glitters  on  a  rock  ; 
Ek,  on  a  bine  wave  in  tbe  west, 
les  its  light  in  the  waters : 
Bertena  fiery-eyed 
own  from  woody  heights 
»w  moving  hunter,  returning 
I  a  glen  in  showery  murk 
carcass  of  the  high-bounding  roebuck  : 
n  the  middle  of  the  shield, 
I  the  brilliant  Tounena, 
-  that  looked  through  shades 
on,  adventurer  of  the  main. 
Captain  of  the  Bolgs, 
*  who  went  with  the  wind. 
ere  spread  the  king's  white  sails, 
fal  of  many  streams, 
id  poured  upon  the  sea, 
»our  of  rayless  gloom  ; 
d  was  shifting  frequent ; 
i  rose  high  upon  the  waves, 
le  well-known  Tounena  rose, 
dly  looked  from  parting  clouds. 
e  to  Larron  was  the  beauteous  guide, 
hone  upon  the  stormy  deep, 
the  spear  of  famous  Camor 
!  sound  that  wakens  bards  : 
)d  in  darkness  down, 
th  a  fine  harp  in  his  hand. 
^  before  them  stood  with  joy, 
hirsty  traveller  in  a  sultry  vale, 
\,T  upon  the  plain  he  hears 
eful  murmurs  of  a  rill, 
hich  gushes  in  the  desert 
^ray-sided  rock  of  roebucks, 
io  we  hear  the  king's  command, 
*  i.  e.  The  first  of  the  Bolgs. 
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In  tbe  nocturnal  season  of  rest  ? 
Hajst  thou  seen  tbe  spirits  of  tbe  dead, 
Descending  gray,  amidst  thy  dreams? 
Do  they  tarry  on  that  cold  cloud. 
Awaiting  Fonar's  lay  ? 
They  often  hover  round  the  fields 
Where  wield  their  race  the  spear. 
Or  shall  our  strain  at  first  arise 
For  him  who  wields  the  spear  no  more, 
The  destroyer  of  armies  in  war, 
From  Moma  of  many  groves  ?" 

^^  I  forget  not  that  darkener  of  battles. 
Thou  best  of  all  the  bards ; 
For  him  shall  rise  by  Lubar's  cams  a  stone 
Which  shall  perpetuate  Folda's  fame. 
But  now  recall  our  fathers'  times. 
Those  years  when  first  they  launched 
On  martial  Inisuna's  waves. 
Not  to  Camor  alone  is  grateful 
The  memory  of  the  land  of  heroes, 
Lumon's  land  of  many  streams. 
The  sweet  abode  of  white-bosomed  maids." 

"  O  Lumon,  mount  of  streams. 
Thou  risest  bright  on  Fonar's  soul ; 
The  sun  is  shining  on  thy  side. 
On  the  rock  of  stately  trees : 
Thy  dark-brown  hind,  and  large-homed  hart 
Are  seen  amongst  thy  groves. 
Beholding  at  times  on  the  heath 
The  hound,  pursuing  swift. 
Slow,  upon  the  plain,* 
Are  the  steps  of  the  maids. 
The  white-armed  maids  of  harps, 
And  crooked,  hunting  bows. 

*  The  text  seems  to  have  lost  a  few  words  in  this  part  of  the  episod 
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^Tom  their  gold-tipped  locks  they  lift 
llieir  softy  bine  eyes  to  the  mount : 
Not  there  are  the  steps  of  lArron, 
CHiief  of  the  region  of  yerdant  woods. 
He  is  launching  the  sable  oaks 
In  Cluba  s  billowy  bay, 
The  black  oaks  he  felled  on  Lumon, 
To  sail  upon  the  Great  Ocean.* 
They  turned  away  their  mournful  eyes 
iVom  the  king,  lest  he  should  die. 
Por  they  never  had  seen  a  ship, 
l^ark  rider  of  the  mighty  deep. 

^^  Now  the  king  invoked  the  wind 
-^Juidst  the  fogs  of  the  gray  sea. 
^oon  yerdant  Inisfal  arose ; 
-^Ut  stormy  night  forthwith  came  down. 
-^  ]>anic  seized  the  Bolgic  race. 
-I^e  clouds  cleared  away  from  Toun^na. 
Ii^  Culben's  haven  moored  the  ship, 
W'here  wood  replies  to  waves. 
^I^ere  issued  a  foamy  rill 
From  a  rocky,  darksome  grot, 
^Vhere  gleamed  the  ghosts  of  the  dead, 
With  their  own  varying  forms. 
There  sea-borne  Larron  saw  a  vision. 
Seven  spirits  of  generations  dead. 
Be  heard  their  voices  rising  grave, 
And  dimly  saw  the  times  to  come ; 
He  saw  his  sons,  the  race  of  Atta, 
The  warlike  captains  of  the  Bolgs, 
WTio  poured  their  armies  forth 
Like  mists  descending  from  the  hills, 
When  gray  they  move  before  a  breeze 
Over  Atta  of  many  groves. 

^'  Larron  built  the  hall  of  Samla, 

*  The  Atlantic. 
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To  the  sweet  music  of  tbe  liarp ; 
The  deer  of  Erin  withdrew  before  him 
From  the  verdant  swards  of  streams. 
Nor  did  Larron  forget  green  Lumon, 
Nor  white-handed  Fladal  of  many  virtues, 
Who  beheld  the  rider  of  the  waves 
From  the  eminence  of  red  hinds. 

^^  O  Lumon,  mount  of  streams, 
Thou  risest  bright  on  Fonar's  soul." 

Rays  of  light  arose  in  the  east ; 
The  mountains'  misty  tops  appeared ; 
On  every  valley  s  strath  was  seen 
Its  own  gray-flowing,  winding  brook. 
They  heard  the  shield  of  martial  Camor ; 
Bolgic  Erin's  race  aroused. 
Like  a  heaving  sea,  when  hollow  moves 
A  dismal  sound  along  the  air : 
The  billows  roll  from  side  to  side. 
Inclining  gray  their  troubled  heads. 
Not  knowing  yet  the  ocean's  course. 

Sad  and  slow,  to  Lona's  stream 
Retired  soft-eyed  Sulvalda. 
She  went,  and  oft  turned  back  with  grief 
Her  eyes,  that  shed  warm  tears. 
When  she  came  to  the  rugged  rock 
That  overhung  the  meadowy  glen. 
With  distracted  mind  she  viewed 
The  king  of  Atta,  and  sunk  behind. 

Melodious  MacAlpin,  strike  the  chord ; 
Is  there  any  consolation  in  the  harp  ? 
Pour  it  on  Ossian  :  his  sigh  is  heavy ; 
His  soul  is  wrapped  in  sorrow. 
I  have  often  heard  thee,  bard,  in  my  night* 
But  far  from  me  be  merry  strains  : 

*  Blindness. 
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pathetic  elegy  is  the  delight  of  Ossian, 

«he  dark  years  of  old  age. 

*  «  *  « 

freen  thorn  of  the  ghost-haunted  eminence, 
t  shakest  thy  head  in  nightly  winds, 
agh  now  I  hear  in  thee  no  sound — 
noise  of  shade  in  thy  gray  boughs, 
oft  around  thee  moye  the  dead, 
the  sullen,  eddying  blasts, 
en  rises  from  the  east  the  moon, 
I  moYCS  through  heaven  like  a  pale  shield. 

*  «  «  « 

rUin,  Carril,  and  Rona, 

uBtrels  of  seasons  that  were, 

me  hear  you  in  the  darkness  of  Selma, 

i  awaken  the  soul  of  songs. 

Bar  you  not,  ye  children  of  music. 

what  aerial  hall  do  ye  repose  ? 

ye  play  on  the  shadowy  harp, 

%bed  in  morning  mist  and  gloom, 

ere  rises  resounding  the  sun 

m  hoary-headed  waves  ? 
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TIMORA, 

AN   EPIC   POEM. 

DUAN   VIIL 

SYNOPSIS. 

FiNOAL  descends  from  Cormul.  He  orders  Goul,  Dermid,  an( 
go  to  the  ^e  of  Cluna  for  Art,  the  uncle  of  Cormac  He  the 
•nny  to  battle.  Passing  by  the  cave  of  Lubar,  he  is  mudi  afi 
seeing  the  arms  of  his  son.  The  battle  described.  Maroniu 
Fingal,  and  Idalla  by  Ossian.  On  the  other  side,  Gamor  kilh 
donian  Clonar.  A  storm.  The  Belgs  are  routed.  Fingal ; 
engage.  Their  conference  after  the  combat.  Camor  dies.  Fii 
the  sceptre  spear  of  Trenmore  to  Ossian,  and  raises  a  cam,  tu 
he  bunes  his  sword.  The  ghost  of  Camor  appears  to  SuIt, 
now  dusk.    Art  arrives.    'Hie  poem  concludes  with  a  speech 

As  when  a  rapid,  freezing  wind  has  seized 
A  troubled  lake  of  the  moory  hills, 
Has  seized  by  night,  in  its  noisy  course. 
The  gelid  surges'  slender  edge. 
And  spread  around  a  robe  of  ice  ; 
White  under  the  hunter  s  early  eye 
The  mountain  waters  seem  to  move  ; 
He  thinks  the  waves  are  rolling  still ; 
His  listening  ear  receives  no  sound ; 
Each  ridge  in  silence  shines,  bestrewed 
With  boughs  and  tufts  of  reddish  grass, 
Which  shake  and  whistle  under  wind. 
On  their  dreary,  frozen  seats : 
So  gray  and  silent  stands  the  host. 
As  orient  mom  ascends, 
Each  warrior  from  his  metal  helm 
Looking  up  to  the  mount  of  the  king, 
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^e  cloud-capt  mount  of  Fingal, ' 
^0  downwards  strides  through  mist. 

At  times  the  prince  was  indistinctly  seen 
By  the  light  of  his  massive  arms. 
«^m  mind  to  mind  moved  war, 
Clofflng  dark  around  their  breasts. 
And  DOW  the  chief  comes  forth. 
Fiist  gleams  the  formidable  sword  of  Lon  ; 
The  beamy  spear  protrudes  from  clouds. 
Bis  shming  shield  appearing  dim. 
t^en  at  length  he  was  clearly  seen, 
[lis  hoar  locks  waving  in  the  wind, 
ind  wet  with  the  surrounding  dew, 
Ck  host  straight  raised  a  stunning  shout 
Rffoiighout  the  clans,  that  eager  longed  for  war. 
Oiey  gather  glittering  round  the  king, 
VHiile  all  their  clanging  shields  resound ; 
Ab  moves  the  storming  ocean  gray 
Aromid  a  spirit  from  on  high. 
That  comes  in  wind  upon  the  waves ; 
The  traveller  stands  afar  dismayed  ; 
He  peers  over  the  edge  of  the  steep, 
And  views  the  raging  frith ; 
He  thinks  that  he  perceives  the  shade. 
Obscure,  amidst  the  tumult  loud — 
The  angry  billows  at  his  will, 
The  frantic  ridges  raving  under  foam. 

At  a  distance  bold  Mac-Momi  stood, 
I^iune's  brave  son,  and  Cona's  tuneful  bard. 
Idly  stood  each  man  of  these, 
With  beamy  spear ;  no  thought  of  war : 
'^e  shunned  the  eye  of  the  king : 
'^e  had  not  conquered  on  the  field. 
A  little  rivulet  glided  by ; 
1  touched  it  lightly  with  my  spear. 
But  there  was  not  my  mind 
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That  wildly  rose  from  thought  to  thought, 

While  I  sighed  from  the  bottom  of  my  bieasfe. 

^^  Mac-Momi,"  said  the  king  of  men, 

*'  Dermid,  hunter  of  the  deer. 

Why  are  ye  now  so  gloomy, 

Like  rocks  on  a  mountain's  slope, 

Dropping  dark  waters  from  their  sides  ? 

No  needless  anger  fires  my  soul 

Against  the  mightiest  heroes  of  mankind, 

My  strength  in  the  contests  of  war. 

My  joy  in  peace  after  victory ; 

To  whom  my  voice  was  like  a  pleasant  gale 

At  morning  when  we  chased  the  roes. 

Young  Fillan  preparing  his  bow. 

That  hunter  is  not  here  to-day. 

Nor  the  chase  of  the  bounding  roes ; 

But  why  are  the  breakers  of  shields 

So  far  apart  in  gloom  ?" 

When  we  ascended  to  the  king, 

His  eyes  were  turned  to  Mora's  heath ; 

His  tears  came  down  profuse 

For  the  blue-eyed  youth  of  generous  speech. 

But  he  wiped  away  his  grief. 

Before  the  broad-shields  of  the  host. 

"  See  yonder  Crommal's  woody  rock,* 
With  misty  head,  the  seat  of  wind ; 
Beyond,  meandring  in  the  vale 
Of  deer,  is  Lava's  limpid  stream.t 
In  the  mount's  dun  face  is  a  cave — 
Above  it  strong- winged  eagles  dwell ; 
Before  it  spread  some  shady  oaks. 
That  sound  in  Cluna's  wind. 
There  stays  the  brown-haired  youth. 
The  blue-eyed  son  of  Carber, 
High-king  of  the  broad-shielded  heroes 

*  Probably  Carragroe,  +  The  river  Mourne? 
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region  of  the  roes. 

I  to  giaj-haired  Gondan's  voice, 

ds  in  the  glimmering  lig^t. 
I :  for  the  prince's  foes 
ad-echoing  Timora. 
3  to  time  he  comes  abroad, 
)f  mist)  to  pierce  the  roes. 

sun  looks  down  on  the  vale, 
er  seen  on  yonder  heights, 
•ck,  nor  purling  stream  : 
him  from  the  Bolgic  lords, 
bit  his  fftther^s  ancient  seat. 
;hat  the  spear  is  raised, 
)es  perhaps  will  melt  away, 
if  omi  lift  before  him  tiiy  shield ; 
tretch  the  dark  spear  of  Timora ; 
oice,  hoary-haired  Carril, 
68*  actions  to  their  race. 
I  back  to  the  side  of  Mailcna, 
ly  field  of  wars  and  ghosts, 
me  engage  alone, 
n  of  hundred  daring  deeds. 
y  night  descends, 
to  the  top  of  Dunmora. 
n  from  the  dusky  gloom 
)b6cure  and  dense 
of  tranquil  streams ; 
ider  banners  appear 
Qg  Lubai^s  stream, 
not  Fingal  failed 
st  field  of  his  grievous  wars." 
as  the  prince's  order ; 
3  departing  answered  naught. 
jT  stretched  their  steps, 
ig,  eyed  askance 
ling,  sounding  bands  of  Erin. 
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They  darken  as  they  stride  along : 
Never  before  liad  they  left  the  king 
In  the  midst  of  opposing  shields^ 
Behind,  with  a  plaintive  hurp, 
The  hoary-headed  Carril  walked. 
He  foresaw  the  deaths  of  many, 
And  faint  and  mournful  raised  his  notes. 
The  sound  was  like  a  pleasant  gale, 
That  doleful  comes  by  fits  on  Lego, 
By  the  lake  of  crimson  reeds, 
When  descends  on  the  hunter's  brow 
Soft  sleep,  within  his  mossy  cave. 

"  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona," 
The  monarch*  said,  "  o'er  a  secret  rill  ? 
Is  this  a  time  for  grief  and  anguish. 
Father  of  Oscar  who  lived  not  in  ease  ? 
Be  heroes  remembered  in  peace, 
When  naught  is  heard  of  gloomy  strife. 
Round  bossy  shields  in  perilous  war. 
Bend  then  in  grief,  alone,  above  the  flood 
Against  which  beats  the  mountain  wind. 
Then  let  thy  spirit  sorrow 
For  the  blue-eyed  stretched  in  the  grave. 
Now  Erin  advances  to  battle, 
Numerous,  valiant,  dark  :t 
Lift,  Ossian,  thy  shield  for  the  encounter : 
I,  O  hero,  am  alone  in  the  fight." 

As  comes  a  sudden,  awful  wind 
To  a  ship,  in  the  gray  channel  of  Inisuna, 
And  swiftly  drives  along  the  deep 
The  dark  rider  of  tumultuous  billows  ; 
So  sent  Fingal's  lofty  words 
Tall  Ossian  to  the  strife  of  spears. 
He  lifted  high  his  shining  shield 
In  the  battle's  dusky  wing, 

*  Q2i»i,  great-king,  f  Fierce. 
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Like  the  broad,  blank  jhce  of  tho  moon. 

In  the  edges  of  frozen  clouds, 

Before  the  storms  of  ocean  rise. 
Lond-resoanding,  from  mossy  Mora, 

Wide  poured  down  the  shielded  war ; 

The  mighty  Fingal  leads  the  army. 

Craggy-streamed  Morven  s  king. 
On  high  was  spread  an  eagle  s  wing. 
His  hoar  hair  waving  on  his  shoulders, 
Uke  distant  thunder  s  sound  his  strides. 
He  often  stood  and  looked  around. 
Fire  flashing  from  his  brandished  blade. 
The  chief  was  like  a  rocky  mount 
Begirt  with  ice  of  streamlets  gray. 
Its  thickets  sounding  in  the  blasts, 
Kivnlets  gleaming  round  its  cliffs. 
And  spreading  high  their  spray  on  wind. 

At  length  he  came  to  Lubar^s  cave, 
Where  Fillan  lay  in  endless  rest. 
Bran  was  stretched  upon  his  shield. 
The  eagle's  feathers  strewed  by  wind. 

Bright,  opposite,  appeared  from  heath 

The  steel  point  of  the  hero's  spear. 

Sorrow  agitates  the  prince's  soul, 

^  sullen  whirling-wind,  a  lake. 

He  turned  away  his  steps. 

And  lowly  leaned  upon  his  spear. 
White-breasted  Bran  straight  bounds, 

With  joy,  to  meet  the  king  of  men. 

He  came  and  looked  towards  the  cave 

Wherein  the  hunter  lay  asleep: 

For  Fillan  s  joy  at  early  mom 

•^as  the  signal  for  the  chase  of  the  roes. 

l*ieii  did  the  king  drop  tears, 

'^'^d  his  mighty  soul  became  dark. 

'^^  rolls  away,  when  wind  blows  strong. 
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A  storm  of  rain  from  mountains'  sides. 
And  leaves  the  streamlets  bright  on  heath, 
The  sun  resplendent  on  the  slopes 
And  verdant  tops  of  grassy  hills ; 
So  straightway  the  approaching  war 
Brightened  the  prince  of  heroes. 
He  leaped  o'er  Lubar  on  his  spear, 
And  struck  with  force  his  ample  shield. 
Around  the  army  poured  and  rushed, 
With  all  their  pointed  steel. 

Nor  did  Erin  hear  the  sound  with  fear : 
For  broad  her  people  marched  a-field. 
In  the  conflict's  wing  stood  Malos  dark, 
With  looks  intent  from  sable  brow ; 
And  near  him,  glittering  arose 
That  beam  of  light  and  famous  bard, 
Idalla,  who  was  ever  calm  : 
Maronnan's  gloom  was  also  there, 
Whose  eye  askance  beheld  the  foe  : 
Blue-shielded  Clonar  raised  bis  spear, 
And  swarthy  Cormar  of  bushy  loots, 
That  waved  at  the  will  of  the  wind. 

Slow  from  behind  the  cavernous  mount 
Rose  tall  the  faultless  form  of  Atta's  king, 
Two  lances  gleaming  in  his  hand. 
Then  half  bis  buckler  gray  arose. 
Like  a  meteor  ascending  by  night 
On  the  haunts  of  spectral  forms. 
When  at  length  be  glittered  on  the  peak. 
The  people  plunged  in  furious  strife. 
The  ruddy  sparks  of  flashing  steel 
Then  darted  thick  from  either  side. 
As  meet  in  tumult  fierce  two  seas, 
With  all  their  billows,  under  frozen  showers, 
When  strong  and  wild  they  feel 
The  struggle  of  contending  winds 
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In  Lomon's  crag-edged  channel  gray  ;* 
Uongthe  echoing  lofty  heights, 
ji  darkness  wander  airy  sprites ; 
''rom  whirlwinds  fall  npon  the  flood 
'all  thickets,  torn  from  steeps, 
Imidst  the  foamy  paths  of  whales : 

0  met  the  hostile  hands. 

kw  the  great  Fingal,  then  Camor 
Ldvanced  into  the  ranks  of  the  foe, 
Lnd  strewed  hlack  death  on  every  side. 
lie  flickering  gleams  of  shiver'd  steel 
Wed  the  princes'  noisy  paths, 
L8  each  advanced  in  his  dreadful  course, 
lewing  down  scores  of  valiant  men. 
Maronnan  fell  hy  the  hand  of  Fingal, 
tretched  across  a  purling  rill ; 
he  water  gathered  at  his  side, 
ind  gray  leaped  o'er  his  shield  inclined. 
Wor  buried  his  steel  in  Clonar. 
^or  fell  he  lifeless  to  the  earth  : 
^Q  Oak  had  seized  his  locks  ; 
tis  helmet  rolled  along  on  the  ground. 
«  «  »  » 

^amin  will  weep  in  tho  hall 

^d  heave  her  gentle  breast. 

Nor  did  I  myself  forget 

le  mighty  spear  in  the  contest : 

^8  fell  dead  beneath  my  strokes  ; 

^ung  Idalla  failed  in  combat, 

ineful  minstrel  of  dark-streamed  Clonra. 

Why  lift  thy  weapon  against  me  ? 

Iaj3  that  we  met  not  in  the  festive  hall, 

1  the  strife  of  eulogizing  song  ! " 
alos  spied  the  chieftain  low  ; 

rrief  seized  him  on  his  course,  he  faint. 

*  Probably  the  Bristol  Cliannel. 
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On  either  mde  of  a  hoary  rill 
We  hent)  in  gloomy  strife : 
Bat  murk  descended  on  the  sea; 
Around  us  sounded  eddying  wind? ; 
Each  mount  at  times  eniohed  in  fire, 
While  thunder  peals  in  douds  immense. 
In  darkness  ebbed  away  the  foe, 
And  weaiy  Morven  stood  aghast. 
I  stiU  bent  o'er  the  mossy  rill, 
Amidst  no  little  din. 
I  heard  the  dreadful  voice  of  Fingal, 
And  the  noise  of  the  worsted  Bolgs. 
From  time  to  time  I  saw  the  chief : 
'Mid  lightning  were  his  rapid  strides : 
I  struck  the  shield  of  loud  alarms. 
And  pressed  upon  Alnecma's  rear. 
They  fleeing  through  the  yale, 
Beneath  a  mass  of  vapour  dense. 

At  length  the  sun  looked  down  ; 
A  hundred  riUs  appeared. 
As  slow  the  mists  arose 
Against  the  glittering  hills. 
"  Where  are  the  valiant  heroes  ? 
By  stream,  or  mount,  or  wood  ? 
I  hear  the  sound  of  clashing  arms. — 
They  fight  in  yon  defile, 
In  that  column  of  slow-moving  mist," 
Such  is  the  strife  of  spectral  forms. 
In  sable  night,  on  a  clouded  mount. 
When  they  contend  for  the  strong,  huge  wings 
Of  wintry  winds  that  spread  the  storms 
Over  rolling,  roaring  waves. 
I  went  on ;  the  gray  mist  rose. 
Gleaming  faint,  they  stood  by  Lubar, 
The  mighty  Camor  against  a  rock. 
And  resting  in  shades  on  his  shield. 
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Blied  by  the  recent  torrent 
^t  rushed  from  rocks  of  hoary  copse. 
"he  king  was  about  to  depart, 
he  saw  the  hospitable  m  blood. 
's  blue  sword  fell  at  his  side. 
spoke,  with  joy  bedimmed. 
Does  generous  MacBorbar  yield, 
ifts  he  still  the  shield  and  spear  ? 
whispered  is  thy  name,  O  chief, 
oyal  Selma's*  dusky  plain, 
1  the  spacious  banquet  hall : 
a  gale  it  went  over  the  waves 
ly  ear,  in  the  land  of  hills. 
B  thou,  O  hero,  to  my  feasts : 
mighty  fftil  at  times, 
re  to  foes  am  I : 
^er  triumph  o'er  the  dead, 
aimtless  enemy  foiled  in  war. 
knowledge  of  healing  wounds  is  mine  ; 
)w  each  herb  in  hill  or  dale : 
'^e  pulled  their  tender  heads  on  high, 
ley  wared  by  the  streams  afar, 
ath  the  rocks  of  secret  winds — 
sad  and  silent  is  the  prince, 
king  of  Atta,  stranger  s  haunt." 
iy  Atta's  dusky  streams, 
3  rises  a  dark,  mossy  rock, 
^hose  summit  wander  boughs, 
ath  the  course  of  mighty  winds ; 
w  its  face  is  a  gloomy  cave, 
le  a  limpid,  gurgling  rill. 
I  that  same  place,  O  hero, 
J I  heard  the  tread  of  strangers, 
n  they  came  to  the  hall  of  harps 
harmless  shells  and  songs. 

The  text  has  Atta;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake. 

T  2 
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Then,  kiiuiled  jo  j  Gke  fiie 

On  mj  aoul,  in  die  afaade  of  tfasi  rock. 

Tbeie  in  darkifteaB  be  mine  nbode. 

In  the  leTel  glen  well-known. 

Hence  let  me  with  qieed  mac&idj 

On  the  breeae  that  puzsoes  tiie  thistles ; 

And  pleased  wHl  I  kx^  down 

On  Attn's  heights  and  streams.* 

^  Why  speaks  the  king  about  the  grare?— 
OsBiazi,  the  hero's  hoe  is  changed ! 
Bfaj  his  soul  OD.  high  haye  Uias 
Abondant,  like  a  might j  stream. 
Great  Camor,  generous  friend  of  stnmgers ! 
M  J  years,  O  son,  are  nigh  their  close ; 
Thej  whisper  in  the  ears  of  the  king. 
And  match  from  me  m j  spear. 
As  thej  pass,  without  mention  of  strife  : 
*■  Why  rests  not,'  thos  thej  speak, 
'  The  hoary  Fingal  in  his  tower  ? 
Dost  thoQ  delight  in  mortal  wounds. 
In  the  tears  of  discomfited  foes  V 
Yes,  gray  years,  I  will  rest : 
Nor  joy  nor  benefit  get  I  from  blood  ; 
Tears  are  like  winter  s  tempests  wild ; 
They  sadden  and  waste  my  sonl. 
But  when  I  lie  down  in  peace, 
I  hear  the  hoarse  voice  of  war. 
Which  rouses  me  in  the  royal  hall. 
And  calls  forth  my  reluctant  steel. 
But  that  shall  call  it  forth  no  more. 
Take  thou,  O  mighty  man,  thy  father  s  spear, 
And  wield  it  valiantly  in  fight. 
When  pride  comes  forth  to  war. 

"  My  ancestors  observe  my  course  ; 
The  princes  mark  my  deeds  ; 
When  I  go  out  to  fields, 
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neir  spirits  hover  near : 

V  Ann  has  protected  the  helpless ; 

*^e  haughty  have  vanished  before  my  wrath ; 
Without  rejoicing  for  their  fall, 
^id  my  eye  behold  the  field. 

V  fathers,  therefore,  will  meet  mo  £ELr, 
t  the  hall  of  stormy  winds, 

>  flowing  garments  of  light, 

ith  eyes  slow  kindling  with  joy. 

the  bad  and  the  vile  in  arms, 
By  are  like  a  frowning  moon  on  high, 
it  binds  on  her  cheek  the  nightly  fires 
lich  wander  red  o'er  her  lurid  face. 
'  0  sire  of  mighty  chiefs,  Trenmore, 
it  dwellest  lone  in  whirling  wind, 
ive  thy  spear  to  valiant  Ossian. 

thine  eye,  O  warrior,  be  glad, 
lyself  have  seen  thee  at  times, 
aing  bright  amongst  the  clouds, 
do  thou  often  appear 
my  son,  when  ho  lifts  the  shield  : 
!n  will  he  remember  the  noble  hero's 
Qous  deeds,  O  chief  of  mighty  strokes, 
>ugh  thou  art  now  but  air." 
le  reached  to  me  the  sceptre  spear, 
1  reared  on  high  dark  stones, 
tell  of  the  acts  of  his  age, 
en  their  heads  are  gray  with  moss, 
eath  the  stones  he  buried  his  sword, 
I  bright  bosses  from  the  surface  of  his  shield, 
darkening  with  crowded  thoughts, 
ength  he  slowly  spoke, 
hen  thou,  O  stone  hast  sunk, 

art  lost  among  the  moss  of  years, 
1  shall  the  wayfarer  come, 
,  whistling  on  thy  dust,  pass  by. 
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Thou  knowest  not,  imbecile  weak. 
That  on  Mailena's  once  £Euned  mount 
Tbe  king  resigned  his  sceptre  spear, 
After  tbe  last  of  his  battle  fields. 
Straight  pass  by,  thou  empty  shade. 
The  scene  of  his  latter  war : 
There  is  no  renown  in  thine  inglorious  voice : 
Thou  dwellest  by  some  brook  remote ; 
Thy  years  will  quickly  end ; 
Nor  mentioned  nor  remembered  art  thou. 
Worthless  dweller  of  glen  unknown. 
I  am  clothed  with  the  £Eune  of  the  mighty, 
A  beam  of  light  to  future  times : 
Because  I  issued  forth  in  arms 
'  To  save  the  helpless  weak." 

Brightening  at  his  great  renown. 
The  hero  straightway  graceful  strode. 
Beneath  the  rustling  oaks  on  Lubar  s  mount, 
Across  the  rushing  torrent  loud 
That  winded  down  firom  shining  heights. 
lie  came  to  a  green  o'erhung  by  hills 
Whence  softly-murmuring  fountains  gnsh. 
Thereon  the  standard  of  the  tribes 
Waved  its  wreaths  on  the  cold  wind. 
This  was  the  guide  of  the  young  king's  way, 
From  the  secret,  woody  vale. 

The  heavens  clearing  in  the  west. 
The  declining  sun  looked  forth ; 
The  hero  saw  the  bands. 
And  heard  their  shouts  of  joy. 
That  sudden  burst  and  spread  afar, 
A  glare  ascending  from  their  arms. 
Deep  gladness  seized  the  king's  great  heart. 
Like  a  hunter  in  his  own  green  vale. 
After  the  showers  subside  in  the  desert. 
The  gray  rocks  glittering  on  high, 
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The  verdant  thorns  below  the  hUl 

^^^g  their  heads  in  the  gale, 

^ile  deer  look  down  from  upland  greens. 

Orajr,  opposite,  by  a  mossy  cave, 
Glomnal  bowed  his  aged  head, 
^0  Tision  in  his  eyes  bedimmed. 
%  a  staff  leaned  the  good  bard,  and  mourned. 
B^ht  beside  him,  with  dishevelled  locks. 
The  fair  Sulvalda,  drooping  sad, 
I^ned  to  songs  of  Atta's  chiefs 
^/the  days  of  a  preceding  age. 
Hie  din  of  battle  left  his  ear ; 
le  hushed  his  words  with  troubled  breast, 
^d  slowly  heaved  a  secret  sigh, 
he  ghosts  of  those  deceased,  they  said, 
ft  shone  like  lightning  on  his  mind, 
e  saw  the  valiant  king  of  Atta 
ead,  beneath  the  bending  tree. 
\Vliy  this  darkness,"  said  the  maid  : 
The  din  of  war  has  ceased, 
berefore  the  matchless  king  will  come 
cross  the  plain  to  the  promised  place, 
he  sun  looks  down  from  the  west ; 
he  sable  vapour  leaves  the  mead, 
.nd  spreads  it  dense  upon  the  heath, 
.round  the  rushes  on  the  mountain  s  side — 
rom  mist  thou  dost  come  down,  O  king ! 
ehold,  his  steps  descend,  he  armed  ! 
ome  to  Clonmal's  cave  from  strife, 
rreat  hero,  whom  I  much  admire." 

It  is  the  spirit  of  Atta's  king ! 
[is  strides  are  slow,  his  visage  shines ! — 
[e  sunk  in  the  hollow  of  the  brook 
bat  roaring  winds  from  the  hills. 

It  is  a  hunter,"  said  the  maid, 

Searching  for  deer  on  the  hills. 
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He  goes  not  forth  to  war: 

His  comely  wife,  she  young,  expects 

Her  spouse  by  the  dusk  of  eve. 

He  will  return  from  the  mountain's  side. 

With  the  spoils  of  the  dark-brown  deer." 

The  damsel's  beauteous  eyes  looked  up; 

Again  the  phantom  huge  appeared ; 

She  rose  in  the  midst  of  joy; 

Again  the  airy  form -retired. 

And  vanished  in  gloom  afar. 

Amidst  the  slowly-moving  winds. 

Then  she  knew  the  prince's  fall. 

"  The  valiant  king  of  Erin  lies  on  earth !' 
Wholly  forgot  be  her  grief ; 
It  wastes  the  aged's  soul. 

Dark  twilight  came  down  on  Mailena ; 
Gray  iSowed  meandriug  brooks  in  vales. 
We  heard  the  voice  of  Fingal  rise ; 
The  dusky  branches  blazed ; 
The  host  with  gladness  gathered  round, 
But  gladness  mixed  with  shades  : 
Sidelong  they  beheld  the  prince ; 
No  soul  meanwhile  exults. 
Sweet  from  the  way  of  the  wilderness 
Proceed  the  soothing  notes  of  chords. 
Like  the  noise  of  mountain  rills, 
When  heard  afar  in  vales, 
Light  moving  o'er  the  hills'  dark  slopes, — 
Like  a  breeze  of  sounding  wings 
That  blows  o'er  a  hoary-tufted  rock. 
In  the  midst  of  gloomy  night. 
These  are  tuneful  Condan  s  words. 
And  Carril's  fine-stringed  harp. 
The  blue-eyed  youth  arrived 
At  Mora's  gurgling  stream. 
Straightway  burst  their  lays  from  bards. 
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On  Lena's  liill  of  loflj  mounds ; 

The  host  all  stmck  their  sUielcLs, 

Amidst  the  changing  airs. 

%  brightened  the  face  of  the  king, 

Idke  beams  that  descend  from  clouds 

^  the  green  ascents  of  woody  heights, 

Wore  the  stormy  winds  arise. 

Be  struck  the  proper  signal  boss ; 

-^e  minstrels  ceased  forthwith  around. 

-^e  hosts  leaned  towards  the  mighty  chief, 

-towards  him  of  their  fatherland. 

^^  Race  of  Morven,  here  spread  a  feast ; 
-^t  the  night  be  spent  in  song : 
"^ow  all  around  is  fair ; 
"^e  gloomy  thunders  are  past. 
^liis  valiant  people  are  the  rock 
^'^Thence  soared  aloft  my  eagle  wings, 
^Tien  I  went  forth  to  war, 
^nd  found  the  glory  due. 
^ssian,  my  spear  is  in  thy  hand ; 
-^^"ot  the  staff  of  a  boy  is  its  beam, 
^Titb  which  he  strews  the  thistles*  heads, 
-^s  he  roves  amongst  the  fields. 
^liis  is  the  spear  which  dauntless  chiefs 
Stretched  forth  of  old  to  slay. 
^IJonsider  thou  thy  mighty  sires, 
^Who  were  like  heaven  s  gleaming  ghosts. 
When  twilight  gray  illumes  the  main, 
Conduct  young  Art  of  many  tribes 
To  Timora's  resounding  halls. 
Remind  him  of  green  Erin's  kiugs, 
The  graceful  forms  renowned  of  old. 
Let  not  the  fallen  be  forgot; 
Cause  Carril  to  sing  the  dirge 
Of  every  hero  lowly  laid ; 
That  joy  may  attend  their  course. 
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In  morning  mist,  around  tlie  hills. 

To-morrow  my  white  sails  shall  rise 

For  shady  Sebna's  towers, 

Where  winding  streamlets  flow  through  vales, 

The  dark  resorts  of  roes." 


CONLACH  AND  GUDONA, 

AN   ELEGY. 


SYNOPSIS. 

ToscAR,  an  Irish  chief,  accompanied  hy  his  friend  ^^W^t  arrived  at  MoA) 
the  residence  of  Conlach  Mac-Momi,  in  Morven.  'Hiey  were  h.oefj^'l 
entertained  hy  him  for  three  days  ;  after  which  they  departed  to  their  ovn 
country.  Having  fallen  in  with  Gudona,  who  was  hetrothed  to  Comac'if 
Toscar  carried  her  away  hv  force.  They  were  i^rwards  compellw  t® 
land  on  Ihona,  one  of  the  Hehrides.  Thither  Conlach  pursued  the  nvisber, 
and  slew  him.  But  he  himself  was  mortally  wounded.  Gudona  died  soon 
after ;  and  the  three  were  interred  hy  some  men  from  Selma;  but  their  elegy 
was  not  sung.  The  ghost  of  Conlach,  therefore,  came  to  OssiaO)  lo°S 
after,  and  requested  him  to  perform  the  last  ofBce  for  them,  that  tbey 
might  be  admitted  into  the  aerial  halls  of  their  fathers. 

Has  Ossian  heard  a  real  voice  ? 
Or  is  it  sounds  of  days  gone  by  ? 
For  oft  come  former  times  on  my  mind, 
As  the  evening  sun  across  the  vales. 
The  clamour  of  the  chase  is  renewed ; 
Methinks  I  grasp  the  deadly  spear. 
Surely  Ossian  heard  a  voice — 
Who  art  thou,  son  of  shades  ? 
The  deedless  race  repose  in  gloom ; 
But  there  is  wind  in  the  lightless  hall, 
And  the  shield  of  the  king  at  times  resounds 
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from  hills  of  darkest  hue, 
f  shield  on  the  wall  of  my  dwelling, 
sometimes  feel  with  my  hand, 
inly  I  heard  a  friend, 
)ice  has  long  to  me  been  mute — 
lest  thou  on  thy  subtile  cloud, 
08  offspring  of  Momi  ? 
aged  prince's  friend  attend  thee, 
car,  dread  in  war  ? 
stood  beside  thee,  Conlach, 
ae  of  wielding  spears, 
s  the  melodious  minstrel  of  Cono,  • 
dst  of  the  sounding  hall  ? 
ydan  of  glorious  exploits, 
3an  rages  round  our  home, 
tombs  are  unseen  on  the  i»le  ^ 
r  shall  we  be  without  our  dirge  ? 
r  echoing  Selma, 
^  shall  we  be  lone  ?" 
that  Ossian  cannot  see, 
uttest  unstable  on  a  cloud! 
like  mist  of  Lanno,  hero, 
nless  meteor  of  fire  ? 
consists  thine  airy  bow  ? 
thine  unsubstantial  robe  ? 
departed  on  his  blast, 
ladow  under  a  driving  cloud. 

from  thy  wonted  place,* 
ihe  mighty,t  with  a  song ; 
ght  of  memory  display 
md  which  raves  the  main, 
gain  behold  my  friends, 
ian  dimly  beholds  them, 

roperly  begins  the  Elegy. 

ftt  celebratest  the  actions  of  the  mighty. 
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On  the  dark-blue,  mnrky  isle. 

A  grot  by  storming  waves  appears, 

'Mong  mossy  rocks  and  bending  trees ; 

A  streamlet  murmurs  near  its  month ; 

Toscar  bends  above  the  rill, 

Fergu  mournful  at  his  side, 

Gudona  wailing  far  above. 

Is  it  wind  on  the  rolling  waves. 

Or  do  I  hear  from  fjEir  their  voice  ? 

Toscar. 

Tempestuous  showers  pour  down  through  night ; 

The  trees  are  fallen  to  a  third ; 

The  sea  moves  darkly  under  mist ; 

The  billows  wildly  roar  around. 

A  flashing  meteor  appeared. 

And,  by  the  light  of  kindled  fern, 

0  Fergu,  I  distinctly  saw 

The  spirit  that  disturbed  the  night. 
Mute  he  stood  on  yonder  bank. 
His  garment  sounding  in  the  wind. 

1  beheld  his  tears  with  pity  : 

An  old,  distracted  man  he  seemed. 
With  dismal  thoughts  in  his  breast. 

Fergu. 

That,  Toscar,  was  thy  father ! 

He  foresees  some  death  among  his  race ; 

For  thus  he  formerly  appeared. 

When  mighty  Ronan*  fell ! 

O  Erin  of  hills  of  greenest  grass. 

How  dear  to  me  are  thy  vales  ! 

There  is  silence  round  thy  rivers  blue  ; 

The  sun  is  shining  on  thy  fields ; 

*  A  brother  of  Toscar. 
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is  the  lay  of  the  harp  in  Seldma  ;* 

it  the  cry  of  thy  hunter  on  Cromla : 

3  alone  in  rugged  Ihona, 

I  below  a  hoisterous  sea. 

lite-topped  billows  mad 

ip  the  shelving  strand  ; 

)le  in  the  midst  of  gloom, 

sed  with  dread  and  horror  dire ! 

TOSCAR. 

r  is  thy  courage  fled, 
ergu  of  the  hoary  locks  ? 
ieen  thee  undaunted  amidst  death, 
^es  refulgent  with  the  joy  of  war. 
r  is  thy  courage  fled  ? 
lers  never  feared. 
V  the  gray  surface  of  the  brine  : 
d,  oppressed  with  showers,  is  laid. 
3WS  quake,  for  fear 
should  sleep  among  the  storm. 
y  the  mighty  deep  : 
stward  comes  young  morning  gray ; 
t  of  heaven  will  soon  look  forth, 
lero  proud  of  his  beams, 
lad  my  sails  with  joy, 
3  Conlach's  lofty  dome ; 
along  the  havenless  isle, 
>right  Gudona  chased  the  deer, 
ir  like  a  coruscation 
szling  darts  from  clouds, 
ses  like  the  sable  locks  t  of  night 
vhite  bosom,  heaving  oft : 
ing  she  drew  the  string, 
shed  arm  appeared  behind 

*  A  castle  near  Cromla,  in  Ulin. 
f  i.  e.  Clouds  like  locks. 
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Like  spotless  snow  on  Cromla. 
"  CJome  to  my  heart,  O  white-hand. 
Fair  huntress  of  the  desert  isle." 
But  ever  and  anon  she  weeps  : 
She  thinks  of  excellent  Conlach. 
O  where  is  found  thy  peace. 
Heavy-haired  fair,  Gudona  ? 

GUDONA. 

A  precipice  o'erhangs  the  brine. 
With  aged  trees  and  hoary  moss ; 
The  billows  roll  along  its  base. 
And  near  extends  a  green  of  roes. 
There  rises  my  beloved's  tower. 
The  maids  returned  from  the  chase ; 
He  saw  them  look  behind. 
"  Where  is  the  daughter  of  Rurmar  V 
The  gloomy  damsels  answered  naught. 
My  peace  is  found  on  Mora, 

0  son  of  the  great,  western  isle. 

TOSCAR. 

Let  the  maid  return  to  her  peace, 
To  Conlach's  hall  of  harps ; 
The  chief  is  Toscar  s  friend. 
He  entertained  me  nobly  in  his  domain. 
Let  a  gentle  breeze  from  Erin  blow. 
That  we  may  steer  for  Mora's  shore. 
On  Mora  shall  the  fair  have  rest ; 
But  Toscar's  days  will  pass  in  woe. 

1  will  sit  beneath  the  grot. 
And  view  the  sunny  fields; 

The  gale  will  moan  among  the  trees  ; 
Methinks  I  hear  the  lovely  maid 
Gudona,  with  her  plaintive  voice  ; 
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•  fax  from  my  ear  is  the  dame, 
hospitable  Conlacb's  hall. 

GUDONA. 

lat  cloud  is  that  I  see 

'ft,  which  bears  my  sires  ? 

>y  their  airy  robes 

e  hoary  mists  on  high. 

len,  mighty  Rurmar,  shall  I  fall  ? 

)  anguish  of  my  breast  is  to  death. 

hat  I  might  see  brave  Conlach, 

i  I  drop  into  the  narrow  house ! 

OssiAN. 

>n,  bright  maid,  shalt  see  thy  love ; 

B  hero  hies  across  the  channel. 

e  corpse  of  Toscar  is  dark  on  his  spea 
ere  is  a  ghastly  wound  in  his  side — 
le  he  lies  by  the  sea-laved  grot, 
hibiting  a  writhing  frame, 
here  art  thou  with  thy  tears  ? 
e  lord  of  Mora  dies  !* 

e  vision  gray  has  left  my  breast, 
ee  the  chiefs  no  more. 

bards  of  future  times, 
g  Conlach's  dirge  with  tears  : 
3  hero  prematurely  t  fell. 
Uelancholy  darkness  filled  his  hall ; 
f  mother  viewed  his  idle  shield ; 
^as  streaked  all  round  with  blood. 

knew  that  thou  hadst  fallen  ; 
•y  heard  her  wailing  voice  on  Mora. 
'  thou,  Gudona,  pale  and  faint, 

*  Here  ends  the  Elegy. 

f  Gael,  before  the  extremity  of  his  days. 
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the  warlike  chiefs  ? 
Night  arriyes,  the  sun  letums : 
None  come  to  bear  them  to  the  grave. 
Thou  frightenest  away  the  fowls ; 
Thy  cheeks  are  bedewed  with  tears ; 
Thyself  art  like  a  watery  dond. 
That  rises  from  a  mead  to  rain. 

Some  sons  of  Selma  westward  came^ 
And  found  Gudona  dead : 
They  raised  a  tomb  for  each ; 
She  rests  at  worthy  Conlach's  side. 
Come  thou  no  more  to  my  dreams : 
Brave  Conlach  has  received  his  dirge  : 
Keep  thy  voice  hi  from  my  mansion, 
That  sleep  may  descend  with  shades. 
Would  that  I  could  forget  my  friends, 
Till  my  steps  have  ceased  to  be  seen. 
Till  I  come  with  gladness  before  them ; 
When  my  decrepit  body  ia  laid 
By  the  stroke  of  age  in  the  cold  narrow-house. 
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NOTES. 


CA-LODIN. 

DUAlf  I. 

*»»  word  Duan,  used  as  here,  is  nearly  synonjmous  with  Canto, 

.  *^Aiid  bendest  the  thistles  round  Loira  of  storms." — P.  121. 

oira  has  been  thought  to  be  that  cataract  on  Loch  Etive,  near 
nel  Ferry,  in  Upper  Lorn.  But  as  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
elma,  this  cataract  cannot  be  the  Loira  of  Ossian. 

3. "  No  sound  of  harp  from  the  bushy  mount.** — P.  121. 

nie  primary  meaning  of  earn — the  word  here  rendered  mount — is 
iply  a  heap  of  stones;  but  it  denotes  either  a  stony  mountain,  or  a 
B  raised  to  commemorate  some  remarkable  event  or  some  eminent 
liyidual.  The  word  is  used  in  both  senses  by  Ossian :  the  context 
irays  shows  in  which. 

4.  "  Draw  near  the  bard,  melodious  Malavin,** — P.  121. 

The  last  word  of  this  line  is  to  be  pronounced  Malav^en.  For  the 
tformation  of  those  ignorant  of  Gaelic  orthoepy,  I  may  state,  that  in 
be  proper  names  which  occur  in  Ossian,  A  is  to  be  sounded  as  in 
w,  bar,  or  short  as  in  fat,  bat ;  but  never  as  in  ball,  call,  or  came, 
•<»««:  e,  as  in  were,  or  in  set,  let.  This  vowel  final  is  never  quiescent, 
aceptin  the  modem  word  Clyde,  and  in  the  terminating  syllable  more, 
"hich  is  always  accented.  That  /,  when  accented,  sounds  like  ee,  as 
m  fMgazine ;  otherwise  as  in/«,  gin;  o  as  in  more, pore,  or  as  in  lot, 
^^;  and  u  like  oo,  as  in.  full,  puU.    C  and  g  are  always  hard. 

6.  "  I  look  to  Lochlan  of  valiant-men." — P.  122. 

"J  Lochlan  or  Lochland  the  Gaidils  have,  for  a  long  time  past, 
^derstood  all  Scandinavia  and  Denmark.  But  Ossian  seems  to  sig- 
™y  by  it  only  the  territories  of  Stame  and  Swaran,  which,  as  wo 

u 
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learn  from  Snhm's  ^  History  of  Denmark,"  comprehended  W< 
Gotha.  The  cause  of  this  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  first  noi 
invaders  of  Caledonia  and  Ireland  were  from  that  qnarter.  U 
manifest  that  the  Suiones  of  Tacitus,  who,  he  tells  us,  weie 
powerful  both  by  land  and  sea  and  governed  by  a  king,  must  \ait9^ 
been  situated  in  this  very  country.  The  Graidils  call  the  Swedfli 
Suainick  at  this  day. 

To  say  that  the  Scandinavians  never  appeared  in  the  British  seti 
till  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  is  to  assert  an  improbability,  tiA 
to  contradict  the  traditions,  poems,  and  records  both  of  the  Gaidilt 
and  of  the  Northmen.     That  any  mention  should  be  made  of  taA 
invasions  by  Greek  or  Roman  historians,  could  not  be  expected,  li^ 
cause  they  could  hardly  hear  anything  at  all  concerning  them.   Aai. 
such  receptions  as  those  mentioned  in  Fingal,  would  soon  dispose  tbi 
Suiones  either  to  stay  at  home  or  to  attack  some  less  formidable  eiie> 
mies,  and  might  indeed  disable  them  from  attempting  any  great, 
enterprise ;  to  say  nothing  of  various  other  causes  which  mi^t  Uni 
to  prevent  t^em  from  ai^>earing  again  in  the  British  seas  for  » loif 
period.     It  is  obvious  that  everything  said  by  Ossian  coneend^ 
Lochlan,  harmonizes  with  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  south  of  Sm- 
den,  a  thing  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  country  in  Earope. 

6.  **  Where  the  king  descends  from  the  western  main" — P.  122. 
The  main  then  to  the  west  of  him ;  that  is,  the  Grerman  Ocean. 

7.  "  Stame  of  Lodin  sent  a  cunning  man." — P.  122. 

From  several  things  said  a  little  farther  on,  it  is  evident  that  the 
events  here  recorded  must  have  occurred  a  considerable  time  after 
Fingal's  landing,  and  that  several  circumstances  must  have  pre- 
ceded, of  which  nothing  whatever  is  said.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  a  part  of  the  poem  has  here  been  lost.  This  supposition 
accords  with  the  traditional  preface,  which  is  thus  given  by  Mao- 
pherson.  "  Two  years  after  he  took  to  wife  Roscrana,  the  dauj^ter 
of  CJormac  king  of  Ireland,  Fingal  undertook  an  expedition  ini» 
Orkney  (Jutland)  to  visit  his  friend  Cathulla  king  of  Inistore.  Afttf 
staying  a  few  days  at  Caric-thura,  the  residence  of  Cathulla,  tta 
king  set  sail  to  return  to  Scotland ;  but  a  violent  storm  arising;  luB 
ships  were  driven  into  a  bay  of  Scandinavia,  near  Gormal,  the  scat 
of  Starno  king  of  Lochlan,  his  avowed  enemy.  Stamo,  upon  the 
appearance  of  strangers  on  his  coast,  summoned  together  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  and  advanced,  in  a  hostile  manner,  towards  the  bay  ^ 
U-thorno,  where  Fingal  had  taken  shelter.     Upon  discovering  who 
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hutrugen  were,  and  fearing  the  yalour  of  Fingal,  which  he  had, 
Ml  than  once,  experienced  hefore,  he  resolved  to  accomplish  by 
Meheij,  what  he  was  afraid  he  should  fail  in  by  open  force." 
Sme  of  the  stories  told  of  Fingal  and  his  heroes,  both  in  Scotland 
im  Ireland,  are  absurd.  But  when  tradition  is  agreeable  to  the 
ns,  it  deserres  credit,  being  often  indeed  merely  an  abstract  of  a 
tpoem. 

8.  ^Mac-Roine  of  sharp  deadly-arms."— P.  122. 

\b  Fingal's  object  was,  to  animate  his  followers  to  a  desperate 
MM,  his  speech  is  much  to  the  purpose ;  and  therefore  it  cannot 
ly  be  charged  with  containing  anything  bombastic  or  irrelevant, 
one  might  be  inclined  to  think. 

9.  **  The  full  moon  slowly  rose  from  waves." — P.  123. 

■  they  mast  have  landed  on  some  part  of  the  cast  shore  of  the 
ger  Rack,  it  must  have  been  mostly  land  towards  that  quarter 
noe  the  moon  rises  :  but  they  may  have  had  on  the  cast  one  of 
muneroos  arms  of  the  sea  which  indent  the  Swedish  coast  round 
month  of  the  Grotha. 

;  ifl  obeervable  that  Ossian,  while  he  not  unfrequently  affirms 
gs  at  first  sight  absurd  or  self-contradictory,  and  states  a  vast 
tber  of  circumstances  with  much  particularity,  never  really  com- 
{ himself. 

10.  "  Black-haired  Mac-Roiuc  from  copsy  Cramo." — P.  123. 

laelic.  Black  Mac-Roine.  By  such  epithets  as  black,  red,  brown, 
",  and  dark,  the  Gaidils  allude  simply  to  the  colour  of  the  hair ; 
.  these  therefore,  when  applied  to  names  of  persons,  arc  to  be  con- 
sred  synonymous  with  black-haired,  red-haired,  &c. 

11.  **  That  rose  on  the  sea  of  many  ships.** — P.  123. 

Fhe  use  of  the  genitive  is  much  more  extensive  in  Gaelic  than  even 
Greek.  It  has  frequently  the  force  of  an  adjective :  it  denotes 
Bsession,  abundance,  celebrity,  &c.  The  expressions  in  which  it 
can  are  often  elliptical.  But  the  context  will  generally  show 
ba^  word  is  to  be  supplied,  and  likewise  the  relation  of  the  two 
>im8,  when  there  is  no  proper  ellipse.  Thus,  Lochlan  of  the  ships, 
nLoMtn  of  very  many  ships,)  means  Lochlan  which  possesses  many 
^i  a  man  of  fame,  is  equivalent  to  a  famous  man;  king  of  boars, 
«  6f  hiUs,  means,  king  of  a  country  abounding  with  boars  or  hills  ; 
^  of  swords  or  spears,  a  king  in  the  use  of  swords  or  spears,  i.  e. 
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one  of  great  strengtli,  undaunted  courage,  and  consummate  skill 
wielding  these  weapons ;  and  so  forth. 

12.  «  To  Lodin,  adored  of  the  mighty  Gals.^—V.  123. 

From  some  passages  in  Gallon  and  Colvala,  it  appears  that 
word  g€U  or  gucU  did  not  properly  signify  a  mere  stranger  inthedft} 
of  Ossian  any  more  than  at  present,  but  a  foreigner,  or  one  of 
strange  language.    The  modem  Highlanders  apply  the  term  only  I 
the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland. 

As  the  Highlanders  neyer  call  one  whose  Temacular  is  €raelie,< 
the  argument  of  those  Irishmen  who  would  infer  from  Fingal's  i 
that  he  was  a  stranger  to  Scotland,  is  evidently  futile.    His 
name  is  Fin,  h^  which  he  is  generally  known  in  both  countries;! 
because  he  never  appears  to  have  been  known  by  any  other  in 
land,  they  argue  that  the  Scottish  Gaidils  called  him  Fin  Gdj  I  e.i 
they,  l^tii  the  gtranger.    Supposing  this  were  really  the  word,  it  i 
follow  that  he  was  not  an  Irishman  either  ;  and  as  Fin  is  »  coi 
name  in  the  North,  and  significant  in  the  Gothic  languages, the! 
or  Scandinavians  have  evidently  a  better  claim  to  him  than  the' 
if  his  country  is  to  be  determined  in  this  manner.     CrcU  however  i 
written  gecU  in  some  of  the  Highland  Society's  MSS.,  and  this  apf 
to  be  the  true  reading,  thus  making  Fin-gal,  Fin  fair ;  and  this 
thet  was  probably  added  to  distinguish  him  from  some  others  of  1 
name  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known. 

With  respect  to  the  word  Fin  itself,  it  is  significant  in  Gaelic,  il 
well  as  in  any  Gothic  language :  and  indeed  very  expressiye,  aol 
appropriate  for  this  gre^t  hero,  conveying  the  idea  of  everythioi 
pleasant  in  mind,  manners,  or  person. 

13.  "My  mighty  father  fell. 
Blue-shielded  Torkil  of  Tome."— P.  125. 

"  Torcul-tomo,  according  to  tradition,  was  king  of  Crathlun,  a  dsK 
trict  in  Sweden. — The  war  between  Stamo  and  Torcul-tomo  had  li 
rise  at  a  hunting  party. — A  boar  rushed  from  the  wood  before  tit 
kings,  and  Torcul-tomo  killed  it.  Stamo  thought  this  behayiour 
breach  upon  the  privilege  of  guests,  who  were  always  honoured,  tf 
tradition  expresses  it,  with  the  danger  of  the  chase.  A  quarrel  aroaJ^ 
(and)  the  kings  came  to  battle." — Macpherson. 

14.  "  He  seems  a  shadow  in  mist." — P.  129. 

Ossian  here  probably  alludes  to  those  huge  shadows — caWedBrocktt  j 
in  Norway — sometimes  .seen  on  the  clouds  among  the  Scottish  moun-  J 
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^  Aough  more  frequently  among  the  Dovrefiall  or  the  Cordil- 
%  wiien  the  indiyidoal  may  perceiTO  a  shadowy  likeness  of  him- 
lofagigantio  size. 

DUAM  II. 

1.  "  Broad-shielded  Trenmore  appears/'  &c. — P.  131. 

e  account  here  given  of  the  origin  of  monarchy  in  Caledonia,  by 
dio  had  the  means  of  obtaining  a  pretty  correct  knowledge  of 
fe  alluded  to,  is  so  natural,  that  we  may  Hafely  regard  this  hero 
Uly  the  first  king  of  Scotland.  His  territories  must  have  in- 
d  most  of  the  country  now  called  by  that  name ;  though  it  may 
be  supposed  that  his  authority  was  yery  limited,  except  in  the 
The  enemies  here  mentioned  were  most  probably  the  liomans. 

2.  "Thenceforth  the  chieftains  only  led."— P.  132. 

IB  practice  eyinces  that  tiie  Caledonian  princes,  while  they  were 
are  as  men  could  be,  were  not,  at  the  same  time,  like  many 
8  of  later  periods,  deyoid  of  that  discretion  which,  if  not  the 
r  part  of  yalour,  is  at  least  better  than  headlong  bravery. 

3.  **  The  warlike  chiefs  were  astonished,"  &c. — P.  1 33. 

cause  they  were  so  boldly  and  vigorously  opposed  by  a  band  of 
rery  inferior  in  number. 

4.  **The  sons  at  AUban  returned  from  pursuit." — P.  133. 

e  word  Atban  appears  to  have  been  equivalent  to  Scotland,  ever 
the  days  of  Ossian.    It  is  the  only  Gaelic  term  for  Scotland  at 
present  day. 

%an,  Lodin,  and  LtUaUy  are  sometimes  written  or  pronounced, 
(,  Loda,  and  Lula,  But  as  the  Gaidils  are  generally  inclined  to 
ract  words,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  former  arc  the  more 
Mst  readings. 

5.  "Like  the  pillars  of  Lodin  at  Sliva."— P.  134. 

)  is  evident  that  Ossian's  similes  often  turn,  not  so  much  on  any- 
g  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  objects,  as  on  their  being 
nlated  to  inspire  the  same  emotions,  a  circumstance  which  adds 
ih  to  their  beauty  and  force. 

6.  "  In  spacious  Trome,  land  of  winds."— P.  1 35. 

lie  text  has  Torne,  but  this  is  obviously  erroneous.     The  word 
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an  iBluid,  but  som* ' 


DcA^rllL 


1.  *  Whemte  have  sprang  the  things  that  are  f— P.  137. 

TW  hav^Asy  vho  were  ahrajs  lead j  to  supply  what  they  iho«|^ 
■ft  W  Osaian,  hare  inserted  a  great  many  incideili 
awltlunldunerCathloda.     Their  interpolitMf 
gwhed  froai  die  gcnnine  remains  of  Ossian,  tlal 
little  tiaw  t*  maik  them  ont,  and  totally  to  rejeet 


W  this  Daan  is  the  meet  snhlime  passage  in  til  the 
«f  Osaan.  He  mw  the  wwld  had  a  Creator,  who  must  \a,n 
emd  in  view  in  creating  and  goreming  it.  But  he  is  at  t 
t»  what  that  csd  was.  For  he  saw  that  ererTthing  Tanished 
Ae  fiwiliiimiwf  fif  W  the  few  men  who  beeame  renowned. 
-^Cmmhi  tih»  Crc^Mr.  ^^tm,^  he  argnes,  ''hare  wished  the  hsppines 
W  ha»  creafeacs«  when  he  aDow?  them  all  to  perish,  and  to  go  whoi 
fcw  «f  them  cni»T  anj  kind  of  feticitr,  withont,  generally,  letTOf 
«v»a  an  iadaeatioii  that  ther  erer  existed.  Howerer  these  thiogi 
may  be«  it  is  certain  that  the  recital  of  their  great  and  generous 
ie«^  €om§ar%s  the  spirits  of  thoee  who  hare  performed  sneh  deeds. 
■nufrrfjp?  1  *£aII  pnxeed  to  relate  the  actions  of  celebrated  heroei* 

1.  -  •  Aanir,*  said  the  king  of  dark  lak^."—P.  139. 
Tha:  !:<«  tzw  king  of  dU  rvyioa  </dark  lakes;  a  very  proper  title  for 


the  iiBX  *>i  Grxhlaad. 

COVALA. 

I.  "^  TrviiiMa  has  handed  down  the  story  more  complete  than  it  is 
IT  12a  pc«f3i.  Comala.  dacghter  of  Same,  king  of  Inistore,  feU  m 
IcTv  wiii  FrajiL  the  5oa  of  Comhal,  at  a  feast  to  which  her  father 
bad  i:iT:;*»i  bia  ;  Flngal.  R  iii.)  npon  his  return  from  Lochlan,  after 
the  death  of  .Vfindewa.  Her  passion  was  so  yiolent,  that  she  fol- 
I^w^^d  him  dissuised  like  a  yonth,  who  wished  to  be  employed  in  his 
wxr?.  Sih?  w;a»  soon  discorered  by  Hidallan,  the  son  of  Lamor,  one 
of  Finial's  herves,  whoee  lore  she  had  slighted  some  time  before- 
Her  n>maDtio  passion  and  beauty  recommended  her  so  much  to  the 
king,  that  he  had  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife,  when  news  was 
brought  him  of  Caracul's  expedition." — Macpherson. 
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2.  **  Grargal  has  prevailed  in  the  contest." — P.  144. 
This  Gargnl  can  he  no  other  than  Caracalla,  hecause  he  was  the 

Mly  son  of  a  ^  king  of  the  world,"  (or  Roman  emperor,)  who  encoon- 
:  toed  the  Caledonians.    With  respect  to  the  name,  it  signifies  fiercey 

or  wrcUkfvl  eye ;  and  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  Caracalla,  is  most 
I  liobably  accidental,  though  it  is  possible  that  Ossian  may  haye  heard 
i  fte  latter  name  applied  to  that  emperor  before  he  composed  this 
[>  foem,  and  accommodated  it  to  what  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
[  Imb  a  real  feature  of  his  countenance.  Such  accommodations  are 
,  wt  uncommon  with  later  Gaelic  bards. 

3.  **0  Carron,  stream  of  Cbrrow."— P.  144  and  145. 

The  name,  etymon,  {Car-a  *on,  winding  river,)  and  locality  of  this 
ibeam,  all  indicate  that  it  was  the  present  Carron  in  Stirlingshire. 

4.  **  Grargul  and  his  host  have  fled  from  my  sword." — P.  148. 

Though  the  Roman  writers  make  no  mention  of  this  defeat,  yet 
tii^  state  that  Caracalla  was  sent  against  the  Caledonians ;  and  we 
6in  easily  conceive  that  they  may  have  heard  very  little  concerning 
hf  and  that  little  the  courtly  writers  of  those  times  might  judge  it 
feiost  proper  not  to  record.  Indeed  the  Roman  writers  were  gene- 
tally  brief,  and  sometimes  totally  silent,  concerning  the  reverses  of 
tbeir  armies ;  and  some  of  them  are  hardly  to  be  trusted  on  this 
subject.  It  is  only  from  a  single  short  passage  in  Dio  that  we  learn 
the  enormous  loss  of  Severus  in  his  expedition  against  the  Caledo- 
nians, a  very  short  time  before ;  and  were  we  to  judge  of  the  formid- 
ableness  of  that  nation  from  the  general  strain  or  the  silence  of  his- 
torians, we  would  conclude  that  it  was  perfectly  unnecessary  for  the 
Bomans  to  have  expended  so  much  labour  in  building  vast  walls,  not 
in  order  to  make  conquests,  but  to  defend  their  possessions,  though 
such  was  not  the  case.  That  built  by  Severus  especially,  indicated 
anything  but  successful  expeditions.  It  extended  from  Newcastle 
to  the  Solway,  sixty-eight  miles,  and  was  twelve  feet  high  and  eight 
broad,  all  of  solid  stone,  and  defended  by  eighteen  castles,  eighty- 
<me  forts,  and  about  seventy  towers.  See  a  full  account  of  it  in  the 
ibrst  volume  of  Henry's  "  History  of  Britain." 

5.  "  There  appears  the  dark -browed  Sarno, 
And  the  red-eyed  hero  Fidallan.** — P.  151. 

^Samo,  the  father  of  Comala,  died  soon  after  the  flight  of  his 
daughter.  Fidallan  was  the  first  king  that  reigned  in  Inistore." — 
Macpherson. 
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CARRIC. 


A  fiae  kas  bees  lost  after  thai  bt* 

Mr  MacpIienoii]ia8,<'/a(ft«/Mr 

pnkdUyUs 


^  ''BidnEK  dhr  cafe  «f  VnwB-kalred  Sihic.''— P.  154. 
«TBicBfiLj  mfnatmat^.  SOzk,  aad  Mhwina,  BbiveL 

3L  -^3l«v  dbwir  /aiAirv  aiwe.'^— P.  159. 

tlni  I]ii8hoR(ff 


i)  ifacs  aaaaaaa  dhr  OkkKys,  Wl  the  peniBsala  oUjkQuA 
L  Tk  W9rd  fiaezallT  in»<Tifrd,  is^  the  mIoW  or  rvi^  of  iooix 

BOWS  (kfcMTS  be  called  as  tilaMf.  2.  It 
KOtkMTS  ever  ab«mded  with  waod,  tein^ 
»  npcsafiad  t»  have  done.  3;.  laOBBia^ 
wiA  La^B,  he  sa  js»  that  whea  the  apiiift 
Aesoaad.  N«irvBleaBweRad/ai»-«fttiui 
wqmM  aoa  he  as  an  wufaiaiiigy  hecaase  thej  were  thea  in  lajshore; 
aad  it  waaid  c^idaitiT  he  abaard  to  coaple  this  assertioii  wi&  the 
Bcxs  izae.  Bat  if  we  coasider  tkeai  ia  Jadaad,  and  that'  it  is  Os 
ffrtfrmt  i^tkaeys  which  are  said  to  hare  heard  the  $iMiit*8  loud  jeDi 
rittfa  aZ  s  eoasstent.  The  true  reading  in  that  place,  theref<m,  is 
Imt-jrotM  { The  uia  of  mkal^^  We  Bust  not,  as  Mr  >Iacphersoii  has 
Name.  CMiAKind  Imtt-^yrrum^  (^be  Hi^<<t  'jf  wkaUs^  which  is  the  expres- 
stfiL  in  >LSS.  for  the  OrkneTs^  with  ImiAoream — or  Imiatorta»—^ 
iaV  <>r  rt*mm  of  baar%.  Indeed  it  is  Terr  donbtfnl  whether  the  word 
be  !teie  a  proper  name  at  alL  aad  whether  it  mi^t  not  be  more  faith- 
fillj  rendered,  Siowiw  tk^  n^iom  ofhonMrt  ar^Mn:  for  we  find  Lochlmd 
^fuHui^  Doan  IT^  t.  3S0)  called  TLe  rt^iom  of  grt^  dari  boon. 
4.  It  was  oa  hb  retom  fin»i  Inishorc  that  Fingal  was  drirea  bj  t 
tentpe^t  on  the  coast  of  Gothlaad.  Now  as  he  was  sailing  for  the 
west  of  Scotland*  had  he  left  the  Orfcnep>  he  would  hare  bea  east 
a^ore  on  one  of  theat,  im  the  wainland,  or  in  Jutland  or  Xonraj, 
and  not  in  Gothland ;  nnless  we  saf^ose  that  immediatelT  after  he 
sailed,  it  blew  rerr  strongir  6t>m  seTeial  quarters,  without  interais- 
sion,  for  a  I<Mig  time. 

It  is  cTident  that  Cadul*5  territories  must  hare  been  in  the  Xorth, 
and  that  Jutland  best  corresponds  to  eTerything  said  of  them  through- 
oat  the  poems. 
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4.  <*  It  was  the  dusky  fonn  of  Lodin."— P.  160. 
This  tale,  as  well  as  the  prodigy  in  Garon,  and  several  other  ghost 
j  Mesy  related  by  Ossian,  might  be  considered  by  many  as  clear  in- 
;  fations  that  his  works  are  not  in  the  least  entitled  to  be  considered 
'ttilientiOy  historical  compositions.  Bat  let  ns  reflect  in  how  many 
vajB  saeh  stories  might  come  to  be  believed  and  propagated  among 
i  inperstitious  people.  Some  sensible  men  among  the  modem  High- 
Ittden  hftTe  believed  that  they  have  themselves  actually  seen  and 
hdd  eonferenoes  with  incorporeal  beings ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  too 
■neh  to  presume  that  Ossian  did  himself  firmly  believe  everything 
iidated  in  his  poems  on  this  subject.  No  circumstance  of  tins  story, 
B  partionlary  would  appear  incredible  to  one  who  considered  a  spirit 
IB  extended,  material  substance,  as  Ossian  manifestly  did. 

With  respect  to  his  speeches  and  episodes,  it  is  enough  that  they 
dfher  giye  the  substance  of  what  was  actually  said,  or  of  what  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  been  said  or  done.  No  man  dreams  that 
lie  Greek  and  Roman  historians  have  given  the  formal  speeches  with 
MUeh  the  works  of  many  of  them  abound  verhatim,  or  that  the  pro- 
Uglee  tfaey  so  gravely  relate  did  actually  occur.  Yet  most  of  them 
lie  eoDsidered  worthy  of  credit  in  ordinary  matters  of  fact.  Why 
Aien  should  we  deny  any  such  right  to  Ossian,  whose  narrations  are 
leldom  so  incredible  as  some  of  theirs,  and  whoso  episodes  all  bear 
every  mark  of  truth ! 

5.  **  We  never  heard  their  praise  in  song." — P.  167. 

This  is  said  by  way  of  excuse  for  disturbing  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
It  imports  that  they  could  know  nothing  of  them ;  and  therefore  they 
ifere  blameless  in  doing  what  they  would  have  otherwise  considered 
%  great  enormity. 

6.  "And  sea-washed  Selma't  lyre." — ^P.  167. 

Selma  was  probably  in  Glencoe,  (Gaelic  Glen-coan,)  whose  wild 
■eenery  best  agrees  with  Ossian's  description  of  the  *'  narrow  vale  of 
Cona."  The  traditions  of  the  country,  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the 
plaee,  and  the  name,  all  indicate  the  same  thing.  Selma  could  not 
have  been  Dun-^nac-snichan,  near  Dunstaffaage,  which  is  situated 
neither  by  a  stream  nor  in  a  valley.  Nor  could  the  cataract  near 
Connel  ferry  be  Ossian's  Loira,  which  was  in  **  a  noisy  vale." — See 
OaroUf  lines  3  and  56. 
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GARON. 

1.  **  The  deer  avoid  the  place."— P.  171. 

^  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  deer  saw  the  ghosts  of  tiie 
dead.  To  this  day,  when  beasts  suddenly  start  without  any  appami 
oanse,  the  vulgar  think  that  they  see  the  spirits  of  the  deceased.**— 
Macpherson. 

2.  «  Who  is  he  but  noble  Jfoc-Cbmo/."— P.  171. 

This  word,  properly  Mcic-CknnaU,  has  been  variously  contracted, 
Mac-Coulj  Mac-Cotd,  Mac-Cu'dl,  Mac-Cocl,  &c.  It  is  simply  Son  cf 
Corned;  but  is  evidently  used  by  Ossian  as  a  proper  name. 

3.  "  Like  a  proud,  unbridled  steed." — P.  172. 

Ossian's  similes  have,  it  must  be  allowed,  sometimes  an  appeannce 
of  vagueness  and  obscurity.  But  this  generally  arises  either  fromloi 
concise  style,  or  from  the  reader's  ignorance  regarding  the  objeot  rf 
comparison.  With  this  he  considers  his  readers  (or  rather  his  Uoftrii 
as  well  acquainted  as  himself,  and  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  thej 
can  easily  discover  the  points  of  resemblance,  though  his  metaphon 
are  sometimes  drawn  from  objects  with  which  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  are  little  acquainted.  But  this  in  his  circumstances  wis 
almost  unavoidable :  and  the  obscurity  of  some  parts  of  his  poems  is 
not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  author. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  conciseness  adds  much  to  his  expressiveness 
and  beauty.  Wherever  we  understand  him,  we  see  at  once  the  poet 
of  nature ;  and  like  nature's  works,  the  more  closely  we  examine  his 
compositions,  the  more  highly  shall  we  think  of  them  ;  whereas  the  • 
productions  of  the  imitator  or  the  sentimentalist,  like  the  works  of 
art,  though  they  may  at  first  make  a  more  showy  appearance,  exhibit 
numerous  flaws  on  a  close  inspection.  Mr  Macpherson,  imagining 
that  this  simile  of  Ossian's  was  too  brief  and  vague,  adds  the  expies- 
sion,  ^^  and  tosses  his  bright  inane  in  the  mnd;^*  thus  evincing  that  he 
did  not  understand  it.  Ossian  says  not  a  syllable  of  the  mane  or  its 
colour.  The  appearance  of  strength  and  agility ;  the  free,  noble  gait; 
the  symmetric  and  muscular  form,  and  the  fearless  look ; — these  »» 
evidently  the  points  of  resemblance  the  poet  intended  to  convey. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  emendation  and  addition  only  encumber 
the  period  and  mislead  the  reader,  and  that  the  simile  could  not  be 
more  definite  and  at  the  same  time  equally  expressive,  without  be- 
coming comparatively  feeble  and  tediously  prolix.     The  same  maybe 
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said  of  all  Ossian's  metaphors,  and  of  Macphenon's  attempts  to  im- 
proye  upon  his  original. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  a  poet  like  Ossian,  one  mnst 
not  only  he  able  to  understand  his  metaphors,  but  he  must  have  a  mind 
iHiieh  can  enter  into  the  sentiments  of  the  author  and  his  heroes,  and 
i^mpathize  with  them,  otherwise  some  of  his  most  sublime  and  affect- 
ini^  passages  will  appear  little  better  than  bombast  and  affectation. 
On  ihiB  account,  Homer  himself  is  much  less  read  and  really  admired, 
than  many  poets  much  inferior  to  him  in  almost  eyerything  that  con- 
atitutes  good  poetry. 

4.  **  Often  have  we  crossed  the  Carron,"  &c. — P.  172. 

The  period  of  these  incursions  would  correspond  exactly  with  the 
Bugn  of  Commodus,  who,  as  Dio  informs  us,  carried  on  several  wars 
•gainst  foreign  nations,  but  none  more  dangerous  than  that  against 
IIm  Galedonians,  who  broke  through  the  wall  of  Antoninus  and  cut 
tte  Romans  in  pieces,  and  who,  as  we  are  further  told,  committed 
gnat  ravages  from  the  time  of  his  accession,  a.d.  180,  till  the  arrival 
«f  Sevenu  in  206  or  207. 

5.  "The  noble  virgin  3fo»a."— P.  173. 

^  Moma,  soft  in  temper  and  person.  We  find  the  British  names  in 
this  poem  derived  from  the  Gaelic,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  ancient 
language  of  the  whole  island  was  one  and  the  same." — Macpherson. 
I  cannot  discover,  however,  that  Cluaidh,  any  more  than  Starne, 
SwarcMy  Ltdan,  Tweed,  Tay,  Aber,  &c.,  are  Gaelic.  Of  the  former 
ICacpherson  gives  us  no  etymon :  the  latter,  metamorphosed  by  him  into 
Clntha  and  translated  bending,  is  not  a  Gaelic  word,  nor  compounded 
of  any  vocables  in  that  language  ;  and  I  fancy  he  would  have  been  as 
miSQccessful  in  discovering  the  real  etymon  of  it,  as  he  was  that  of 
the  Spey,  "I  have  been  assured  that  James  Macpherson  tried, 
thzongh  his  life,  though  without  success,  to  discover  the  etymon  of 
the  name  of  Spey,  the  outrageous  river  on  whose  banks  he  was  bom. 
Now  this  appropriate  appellation  is  merely  the  Cambro-British  espeye, 
which  denotes  the  overflowing  qualities  of  this  stream." — Chalmers' 
Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  230.  But  even  allowing  they  were  Gaelic,  they 
night  be  equally  Cymraeg ;  and  supposing  they  were  exclusively 
Gaelic,  the  reasoning  would  be  quite  inconclusive  ;  because  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Ossian  has  either  translated  the  real  names,  or  given  Gaelic 
appellatiyes,  expressive  of  some  quality  of  the  object.  Thus,  Oivdna, 
£ur  maid ;  Oinamorul,  large-eyed  maid  ;  GormcU,  blue  mount,  &c., 
Scandinayian  names,  are  all  pure  Gaelic. 
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6.  "Not  broader,  warrior,  than  thy  shielcL"— P.  179. 
The  Terse  indicates  that  two  lines,  which  preceded  this,  have  been 

7.  **  O  «iJi,  while  in  thy  strength  of  youth."— P.  181. 

literally,  0  chief.  From  this  and  seyeral  other  passages,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Ossian,  like  the  ancient  stoics,  considered  the  sun  as  reallj 
an  animated  being.  Nor  is  this  notion  at  all  so  absurd  as  many  may 
be  disposed  to  think.  Indeed  it  were  easy  to  show  that  seyeral  opin- 
ions held  by  some  very  learned  men  of  the  present  day,  are  really 
more  so.  For  every  one  has  an  intuitiye  conyiction  that  every  change 
is  an  effect ;  and  as  they  saw  the  sun  move  and  dispense  light  and 
heaty  those  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  great  first  cause,  reiy 
naturally  concluded  that  he  was  animated.  In  Ossian,  we  may  ob- 
serve the  germs  of  that  adoration  of  this  great  luminary,  which  waB^ 
and  indeed  is,  so  prevalent ;  and  which,  in  a  few  centuries  of  igno- 
rance, would  probably  have  arrived  at  something  similar  to  that  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  previous  to  the  down&ll  of  the  Dmids. 

Of  this  address  to  the  sun  there  are  two  versions.  But  they  differ  1 
only  in  six  lines ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  changes  have  been  caused 
by  an  endeavoor  to  modernize  or  amend.  I  follow  that  which  contains 
the  archaisms,  of  which  a  copy  may  be  found  in  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland's  Report  on  OsHan,  and  another  in  Stewart's  CoUection  of 
Crodic  Poems, 

OINAMORUL. 

1.  **  When  charming  minstrels  leave  their  joy." — P.  182. 

The  word  here  translated  minstrels  is,  in  the  Gaslic,  JUi.  Thefii* 
appear  to  have  been  an  inferior  order  of  bards,  employed  only  as 
singers  and  messengers. 

2.  "  My  course  to  Furfed's  distant  isle."— P.  182. 

From  everything  said  of  this  island,  it  is  evidently  to  be  inferred 
that  it  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic. 

3.  '^  When  the  straying  seaman,  from  nightly  surge. 
Observes  on  high  the  fulgent  beams." — P.  184. 

The  poet  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  her  eyes  resembled  stars  in 
colour,  but  that  they  were  equally  brilliant,  and  apt  to  be  viewed  vnth 
feelings  similar  to  those  of  a  bewildered  mariner,  on  observing  two 
well-known  stars  during  a  stormy  night. 
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4.  '  Within  this  breast  is  a  secret  voice.'' — P.  186. 
This  and  the  three  following  lines  contain  a  good  account  of  the 
irorldngs  of  what  is  called  conscience. 

60LNAND0NE. 

1.  ^That  yonder  flowest  dark  and  blind:*— V,  187. 

Dark  refers  to  the  colour  of  the  stream,  and  blind  to  its  being 
closely  oyershadowed  with  wood. 

2.  **  We  went  to  raise  aloft  a  stone, 

To  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  heroes.'* — P.  188. 

Many  such  stones  are  still  to  be  seen,  in  yarious  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiry,  some  of  them  of  enormous  size.  To  some  it  might  appear  that 
neh  an  expedient  was  utterly  inadequate  to  produce  the  effect  in- 
tended, as  the  CSaledonians  were  then  ignorant  of  letters.  But  this 
was  not  the  ease.  For  such  an  object  would  attract  the  notice  of 
every  generation,  and  they  would  successively  ask  the  cause  of  its 
befaig  erected,  which  could  be  easily  remembered  and  transmitted  to 
veiy  distant  times. 

3.  ^  And  a  dark-blue  mail  of  tempered  steel.*' — P.  188. 

Mail,  in  Graelio  murla,  a  word  which  occurs  only  here,  and  which 
I  never  heard.    It  is  probably  nothing  but  an  ancient  form  of  maila. 

4.  "  Stone  from  yonder  channel.*' — P.  188. 

From  this  and  some  other  passages,  it  is  evident  that  Ossian  was 
in  sight  of  CoUmin  when  he  sung,  or  composed  this  poem,  which  was 
probably  soon  after  the  events  recorded  in  it  happened.  There  is  no 
mention  of  Malavin,  (the  daughter,  we  may  presume,  of  Golnandone,) 
nor  of  his  blindness  ;  the  style  is  more  lively,  and  the  catastrophe 
more  pleasing,  than  in  most  of  his  other  productions  ;  while  it  is  the 
only  piece  which  is  entirely  free  from  anything  melancholy  or  tragic. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  it  is  one  of  the  productions  of  his  early 
life.  These  may  have  been  numerous,  and  lost  on  account  of  their 
being  less  affecting.  For  the  Gaidils  generally  prefer  the  tender  and 
tragic  to  the  gay  and  comic. 

5.  **  On  the  hoary  foam  of  the  waves," 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  *      P.  190. 

^  Here  an  episode  is  entirely  lost,  or,  at  least,  is  handed  down  so 
imperfectly,  that  it  does  not  deserve  a  place  in  the  poem." — Macpherson. 
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CROMA. 

1.  "That  was  the  sweet  voice  of  my  love,"  &c. — P.  192. 

Of  the  introductory  part  of  this  poem,  there  are  two  versions ;  the 
one  is  given  in  Ossian's  works,  and  the  other  in  Smith's  and  in  Gillies' 
(Election,  The  style  of  the  former  is  more  harsh  and  obscure.  Bot 
this  a  clear  proof  that  it  is  the  more  pure.  The  variations,  indeed, 
are  not  numerous  or  material,  and  have  obviously  all  been  caused  by 
a  wretched  endeavour  to  amend,  and  render  more  intelligible  aod 
agreeable  to  a  modem  ear.  Mr  Macpherson's  translation  was  evideiitly 
made  from  the  corrupted  version. 

2.  "  The  King  of  Croma,  of  aged  mien."— P.  195. 

We  may  easily  conceive  that  Crodar  might  be  called  king  with 
» perfect  propriety,  as  several  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  chiefs  at  a 
period  long  subsequent  to  that  of  Ossian,  were,  in  most  respects,  m* 
dependent. 

3.  "How  happy,  chief,  the  gallant  youths." — P.  198. 

As  Ossian's  object,  in  relating  the  story  of  this  poem,  was,  to  con- 
sole Malavin  for  the  death  of  Oscar,  this  address  evidently  formed  a 
very  appropriate  conclusion. 

GALLON  AND  COLVALA. 

1.  "Great  Ramore  was  a  chief  by  Clyde.** — P.  200. 

I  have  used  the  present  names  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Tweed,  because 
they  come  as  near  the  true  Gaelic  pronunciation  of  Cluaid  and  Tuaid 
as  need  be,  and  it  is  impossible  to  convey  it  very  exactly  to  w 
English  reader  by  any  combination  of  words.  These  are  the  Gaelic 
appellations  for  those  rivers  at  the  present  day.  Mr  Macpherson's 
Clutha  and  Teutha,  are  very  unfortunate,  because  the  English  sounds 
of  th  are  altogether  unknown  to  the  Gaelic,  and  the  words  are  neither 
English,  nor  Gaelic,  nor  Latin,  nor  Cymraeg. 

2.  "  Nor  is  the  grave  of  Duntalma  known." — P.  208. 

Literally,  Nor  Duntalma  nor  his  grate.  But  the  sense  and  several 
other  passages,*  clearly  indicate  that  the  rendering  in  the  text  gives 
the  true  meaning.     Similar  expressions  very  frequently  occur,  where 

*  See  «  Fingal,"  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
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we  have  now  a  Buigiilar  noon  with  one  in  the  genitive  plnnd  ;  the  two 
'  nadings  being  so  like  that  the  one  was  probably  mistaken  for 
another  more  modem  in  form,  bat  devoid  of  sense  ;  bat  the  sense 
nqnires  a  transposition  of  numbers  and  cases. 

FINGAL. 

DUAN  I. 

1.  **Cud<llin  sat  by  the  wall  of  Tura."— P.  209. 

From  traditions,  topography,  and  the  notices  of  antiquaries,  it 
appears  that  Tnra  and  the  plain  of  Lena,  the  principal  scene  both  of 
Fingal  and  of  Timora,  were  situated  in  the  county  of  Donegal,in  Ulster. 

2.  "Pursue  the  spotted  wild-goat  on  Cromla." — P.  213. 

The  epithet  spotted,  indicates  that  os  cannot  here  mean  either  an 
elk  or  a  red  deer,  unless  those  of  Ireland  then  differed  in  colour  fh>m 
sU  flie  elks  and  red  deer  now  known. 

3.  "Hast  thou  seen  Swaran  on  the  sea!" — P.  216. 

From  this  and  several  other  passages,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
fleet  of  Swaran  had  been  descried  on  the  coast  some  time  previous 
to  his  landing,  and  that  scouts  had  been  set,  and  the  assistance  of 
Fingal  requested,  in  the  interval. 

4.  "  A  car,  a  mighty  car  of  war. 

Comes  over  the  plain  with  death." — P.  219. 

Had  the  small  volumes  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  and  one  or  two  more, 

like  the  works  of  many  other  ancient  writers,  been  lost,  what  a  satis- 

iii^TjdeUction  would  such  a  statement  as  this  have  afforded  to  many ! 

''How  could  such  barbarians  construct  chariots  I  how  could  they  be 

Q8ed  when  there  were  no  roads  1  how  does  it  happen  that  the  Greek 

and  Roman  authors  make  no  mention  of  a  thing  so  very  improbable ! 

^e  Highlanders  have  had  none  for  many  centuries,  and  it  were  absurd 

to  suppose  that  the  Caledonians  were  in  a  more  advanced  state ;"  &c. 

&e. — In  a  word,  such  an  assertion  as  the  present  would  be  pronounced, 

Ofi  intuit  to  common  senxe,  quite  ridiculous,  utterly  incredible,  and  what 

not.    Tacitus,  however,  to  say  nothing  of  Dio  Cassius,  is  so  explicit 

as  to  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  even  the  Caledonians  had  war  chariots, 

and  therefore  it  may  well  be  supposed  they  were  used  in  Ireland. 

The  only  thing  improbable  in  this  description  is,  that  which  mentions 
gem$.     Now  those  sparkling  rock  crystals  called  cairngorms,  (which 
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might  be  denominated  genu  with  the  greatest  propriety,)  are  saabiiB- 
dant  throaghoat  the  British  isles  that  they  might  easily  hare  foimd 
as  many  as  would  adorn  seyeral  chariots.  Pearls  were  found  oi 
several  parts  of  the  coast  even  before  the  appearance  of  the  Romaofl) 
as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  But  these  could  not 
be  the  tratuparent  stones  of  Ossian. 

These  facts  should  teach  those  who  are  inclined  to  form  to  themsehes 
a  fictitious  standard  of  possibility,  to  hesitate  before  they  pronoonoe 
incredible,  everything  in  Ossian  at  variance  with  their  own  preconcdTed 
notions. 

^  The  minuteness  of  this  description,"  justly  remarks  Dr.  Rosffj^^esQ 
be  considered  as  no  objection  whatever,  as  the  whole  speech  may  hftve 
been  delivered  in  one  minute  and  a  half  of  time."  The  spy  might 
observe  everything  he  states  in  a  still  shorter  period. 

5.  **  Chief  of  the  isle  of  gentle  rains."— P.  222. 

Captain  Macdonald  of  Breakish,  a  native  of  this  same  isle,  deposed 
in  1805,  being  then  in  his  78th  year  ;  ^That  Fingal,  Ossian,  Oscai^ 
and  the  Fingalians  in  general,  were  at  all  times,  and  without  any  donbt 
reckoned  and  believed  to  be  of  Scottish  and  not  of  Irish  extractioD: 
that  Cudiilin  was  (originally)  a  Scottish  chief,  and  had  a  house  at 
Dunscaich  in  the  parish  of  Sleat,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky.  That  Dunscdich 
is  built  on  a  round  rock,  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  having 
no  access  to  it  but  by  a  drawbridge  :  That  without  the  entry  to  the 
castle,  there  is  a  long  stone  sunk  in  the  ground,  to  which  CndlUin's 
dog  was  tied,  except  when  he  was  hunting :  That  the  wall  of  the  Dun 
or  castle  is  yet  above  twenty  feet  high,  and  strongly  built,  and  that 
he  was  often  within  the  said  dun." 

6.  "  A  hundred  men  collected  heath,"  &c. — P.  223. 

**  The  ancient  manner  of  preparing  feasts  after  hunting,  is  handed 
down  by  tradition.  A  pit  lined  with  smooth  stones  was  made ;  an<^ 
near  it  stood  a  heap  of  smooth  flat  stones  of  the  flint  kind.  The  stones, 
as  well  as  the  pit,  were  properly  heated  with  heath.  Then  they  laid 
some  venison  in  the  bottom,  and  a  stratum  of  the  stones  above  it ;  and 
thus  they  did  alternately  till  the  pit  was  full.  The  whole  was  coveied 
over  with  heath  to  confine  the  steam." — Macpherson.  It  is  evident 
from  the  materials  prepared,  that  the  process  in  this  instance  must 
have  been  at  least  very  similar. 

7.  "  To  verdant  Ulin*s  streamy  land."— P.  225. 

By  Ulin,  (or  more  properly  Ulan,)  is  generally  understood  Ulster*. 
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^Qt  it  is  probable,  that  in  Ossian's  time  the  term  comprehended  all  the 
tenitories  peopled  by  the  Gaidils  from  Scotland. 

8.  "They  had  often  contended  for  the  white  bull.''— P.  226. 

This  animal  must  have  been  of  that  wild  breed  of  which  a  few  are 
still  preseryed  in  some  noblemen's  parks  near  the  borders. 

9.  "And  far,  on  Lena's  silent  plain, 
Arose  at  times  the  shrieks  of  death." — P.  228. 

"  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Scots,  that  a  ghost  was  heard 
shrieking  near  the  place  where  a  death  was  to  happen  soon  after.*' — 
JAaepherson.    Some  of  the  Gaidils  entertain  similar  notions  at  this  day. 

DUAN  II. 

1.  "Like  wind  in  Lego's  reeds  or  heath." — P.  229. 

The  Lake  of  Lego  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  Lough  Erne,  in  the 
cmmty  of  Fermanagh,  at  the  north-west  end  of  which  there  is,  at  this 
^7,  a  Tillage  called  Laura,  See  Timora,  Duan  II.,  at  the  beginning. 
%  scenery  ronnd  this  lake  is  extremely  beaatifol. 

2.  "  Said  Connal  of  great  sense."— P.  231. 

From  this  designation,  which  occurs  in  no  other  place  in  his  works, 
it  would  appear  that  Ossian,  though  a  great  admirer  of  Cudiilin,  did 
^t  approve  of  his  scepticism. 

3.  "Show  thyself  to  me  without  delay."— P.  231. 
This  is  evidently  said  merely  in  the  way  of  defiance  and  scorn. 

4.  "  Each  mighty  wind  in  his  enormous  hand." — P.  235. 

Ossian  evidently  appears  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  ghosts  much 
exceeded  in  dimensions  living  men.    The  cause  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

5.  "  Cud<ilin  hewed  down  men  like  thistles." — P.  236. 

Had  this  poem  been  merely  an  ingenious  fiction,  and  the  author, 
*■  some  have  represented,  solicitous  only  to  aggrandize  the  principal 
"«Jo  of  it,  he  certainly  would  not  have  allowed  such  slaughter  to  be 
Qkade  among  the  Scandinavians  before  engaging  Fingal.  In  that  case 
^e  Irish  would  have  fought  but  one  battle,  in  which  they  would  be 
^xnpletely  defeated,  without  making  any  great  havoc  among  the 
*Oemy,  when  he  would  arrive  to  expel  the  ferocious  invaders,  and 
'^sciie  the  whole  country  from  bondage. 
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DUAN  IIL 

1.  '*Apanecea  of  smoothest  speedL." — ^P.  247. 

The  beauty  of  Aganecca  is  proverbial  to  this  day  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  Highlands.  It  is  stated  in  the  life  of  Ossian,  in  the  Ed^ 
bmrgk  Emcyciapedia,  that  she  was  probably  his  mother.  This  however 
is  incredible,  as  she  was  '^  the  damsel  of  secret  steps,*'  till  within  a  few 
days  of  her  death.  Roscratta,  the  first  wife  of  Fingal,  was  certamlj 
the  mother  of  Ossian — ^his  eldest  son,  as  all  tradition  uniformly  relates. 

Though  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  this  story  was  actually  M 
by  Carril  as  here  represented, — yet  several  circumstances  lead  as  to 
conclude  that  this  and  all  his  other  episodes,  which  are  always  simple, 
and  have  firequently  little  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  are 
authentic  accounts  of  real  occurrences,  judiciously  introduced  by  the 
bard  in  order  at  once  to  explain  and  to  diversify  his  narratiyes,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve  an  account  of  these  deeds  of  the  olden 
time.  No  part  of  his  works  can  be  justly  regarded  as  fictitious,  except 
some  accounts  of  dreams,  ghosts,  and  soliloquies  ;  and  even  these  all 
strictly  accord  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  indlTidnal^ 
and  the  opinions  of  the  author's  age  and  country,  containing  nothing 
but  what  might  well  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  :  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  Ossian  did  not  "  send  down  the  deeds  of  years  gone  by 
in  faithful  verse.' 


>» 


2.  "  Now  mom  rose  gray  on  Cromla's  heath ; 

From  waves  to  hills  moved  the  sons  of  ships,"  &c. — P.  251. 

Calmar  had  probably  been  wounded  by  a  small  advanced  party 
sent  to  reconnoitre  ;  for  both  the  character  of  Swaran,  and  this  express 
declaration  of  the  bard,  forbid  us  to  suppose,  as  is  asserted  by  M»c- 
pherson,  that  Swaran  intended  a  surprise. 

3.  "  Unknown  to  orator  or  bard." — P.  252. 

It  is  evident  from  this  line,  that  by  fer-focail  (lit.  word-m»o) 
Ossian  means  an  eloquent  man,  or  orator,  the  common  signification  ot 
the  word  among  the  modem  Gaidils,  and  not  a  bard,  as  it  has  beei 
rendered  both  by  Macpherson  and  Macfarlane.     It  is  no  objection*® 
this,  that  Ullin  is  sometimes  called  fer-focail;  for  he  may  have  bee*^ 
both. 

4.  "As  hundred  winds  in  Morven's  oaks,"  &c. — P.  255. 
It  is  evident  that  Ossian  uses  hundred  indefinitely  for  man}/)  ^ 
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tenn  indeed  eeud  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  translated 
t  of  those  instances  where  it  occurs,  throughout  all  his  works. 

5.  '^  The  weak  grew  bold  beneath  my  steel." — P.  257. 

>  Macpherson  introduces  the  story  of  Fainasollis,  of  which 
re  two  complete  versions :  but  the  phraseology  and  versifica- 
dicate  that  both  are  corrupt ;  and  I  doubt  whether  it  CTcr 
a  part  of  the  original.  As  it  possibly  may,  however,  I  here 
translation  of  that  found  among  Mr.  Macpher8on*8  papers, 
[  consider  the  more  ancient.  Tliirt  is  the  one  Macpherson 
follows,  only  that  he  has  omitted  some  lines.  The  other  is 
a  a  MS.  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
>elonged  to  James  MacGregor  dean  of  Liflmore,  and  is  now  in 
session  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  It  is  substantially 
le  story  as  the  other,  but  it  differs  in  several  particulars : — 

^  Son  of  my  son,"  said  the  king, 

**  Oscar,  prince  of  noble  youths, 

I  saw  the  gleaming  of  thy  blade. 

Like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  mountains  in  a  storm. 

The  enemy  fell  by  thy  hand  in  the  conflict. 

As  foliage  by  a  winter  blast. 

Adhere  to  the  fame  of  thine  ancestors. 

And  cease  not  to  be  as  they  were, 

When  lived  Trenmore  the  victorious, 

And  Tradal,  father  of  mighty  heroes. 

They  were  successful  in  every  fight, 

And  acquired  renown  in  every  conflict. 

Their  memory,  therefore,  shall  bo  preserved  in  song. 

And  they  shall  be  extolled  by  future  bards. 

Oscar,  humble  the  strong  arm  of  battle  ; 

But  always  spare  the  vanquished. 

Be  like  a  winter  springtide  flood 

Against  the  powerful  foes  of  the  Fions, 

But  like  a  gentle  summer  breeze 

To  those  who  are  feeble  and  distressed. 

Such  always  was  Trenmore, 

And  such  did  Tradal  live  : 

Comal  followed  their  exemplary  ways. 

And  Fin  ever  supported  the  weak. 

In  their  cause  would  I  stretch  my  arm  ; 

With  greetings  would  I  go  forth  to  meet  them  ; 

And  they  would  find  shelter  and  friendship, 

Protected  by  my  flashing  blade — 

No  man  did  I  ever  insult, 

However  weak  in  strife. 

I  never  sought  a  foeman's  blood. 

If  he  chose  to  depart  in  peace  . 
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But  why  should  the  king  of  deserts 

Boast  of  his  prowess  of  old : 

That  which  remains  enerved  with  age. 

May  show  I  was  not  weak  in  youth — 

"  Like  thee,  Oscar,  I  was  young 

When  FainasoUis  hither  sailed, 

That  sunbeam,  clothed  with  love. 

The  maid  was  the  daughter  of  Crack's  king. 

I  was  returning  from  the  mount  of  Grolben, 

Attended  by  a  very  few : 

A  white-sailed  bark  appeared. 

Like  driyen  mist  upon  the  main. 

When  it  approached  the  shore, 

I  beheld  a  white-bosomed  fair. 

Her  hair  waved  loosely  on  the  wind. 

Her  ruddy  cheek  in  tears. 

*  Thou  maid  of  grace,'  I  softly  said, 
Why  heavest  thou  a  broken  sigh  1 
Can  I,  though  still  a  youth. 
Relieve  the  fair  one  of  the  sea ! 
Some  there  are  who  match  my  sword, 
But  this  heart  is  bold  and  dauntless.' 

*  To  thee  I  have  fled,  O  king  of  men. 
First  of  heroes  of  fairest  hue  ! 

To  thee  I  have  fled,  son  of  Comal, 
Whose  hand  assists  the  distressed ! 
The  king  of  Craca  once  beheld  me. 
As  a  sunbeam,  at  the  head  of  his  race. 
Often  did  Galmal's  mountains  hear 
Mournful  sighs  for  FainasoUis. 
I  was  seen  by  the  chief  of  Sorcha, 
And  he  loved  the  maid  of  Craca ; 
His  sword,  like  a  destroying  meteor. 
Shines  always  on  the  warrior's  side ; 
But  dark  and  grim  is  his  brow, 
And  fierce  the  storms  of  his  dreadful  soul. 
I  launched  on  the  waves  to  shun  him ; 
But  he,  alas,  me  eagerly  pursues.' 

*  Rest  then  behind  my  shield,' 
I  said,  *  O  beauteous  branch, 
And  if  my  strength  is  equal  to  my  courage. 
He  shall  be  expelled  from  FainasoUis. 
I  might  hide  thee  in  a  secret  cave  ; 
But  never  was  it  heard  that  Fingal  fled. 
Whenever  danger  threatens, 
I  meet  the  storm  of  pointed  spears.' 
*  Son  of  the  mountains,  I  greatly  fear 
The  strength  of  big  and  savage  Borbar : 
He  leaves  bodies  behind  him  in  battle 
Like  a  wood  overturned  by  the  wind,' 
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I  saw  the  tears  npon  her  cheek. 
Pity  seized  me  at  once,  and  love. 

^  Now  like  a  mighty  waye  afar, 
Appeared  the  ships  of  Borbar, 
Bounding  swiftly  over  the  brine. 
Behind  the  snowy  sails. 
The  flood  rolled  white  on  either  side. 
While  the  toiling  sea  resounded — 
'  Come  thou,'  I  said, '  from  the  boisterous  ocean. 
Thou  who  ridest  on  the  waves ; 
Partake  of  the  cheer  of  my  hall. 
The  hall  that  was  built  for  strangers. 
Or  if  hard  combat  be  thy  choice, 
Let  us  engage  for  Fainasollis.' — 
She  stood  and  trembled  behind  me. 
He  saw  her,  bent  the  bow,  and  killed. 
'Unerring,'  I  said,  *  is  thy  hand 
When  thy  foe  is  not  formidable ; 
But  turn  on  me  thy  spear  and  sword. 
And  my  friends  will  match  the  rest. — 
We  strove,  nor  feeble  was  the  fight : 
The  warrior  fell  to  death  by  my  sword. 
We  laid  beneath  two  stones,  in  graves, 
The  one  who  loved  and  she  who  was  beloved. 
We  laid  the  mighty  warrior's  sword 
In  the  narrow  house,  beside  the  shore. 
For  Fainasollis  in  the  grave — 
Oft  sung  the  bards  a  mournful  air. 
Humble  do  I  walk  over  the  cam  : 
For  hateful  is  the  strife  of  blood. 
Which  hews  the  heroes  down. 

Such,  Oscar,  have  I  been  in  youth  ; 
And  follow  thou  my  ways  to  age  : 
Never  seek  the  battle. 
But  shun  it  not  when  it  comes." 

6.  **  Then  Goul  Mac-Morni  slowly  rose,"  &c. — P.  257. 

Gotd  was  chief  of  a  very  powerful  tribe,  (probably  the  Damnii,*) 
uid  had,  in  his  youth,  rebelled  against  Fingal.  And  though  he  was 
overcome,  and  continued  ever  after  a  steady  adherent,  yet  we  may 
see  from  this  speech  that  he  by  no  means  lost  his  independence  of 
^d.  The  poem  concerning  his  contest  with  Fingal,  like  many  of 
Ossian's  compositions,  has  been  lost.  The  following  passage  of  Bar- 
Iwiip'b  Bruce  seems  to  allude  to  the  subject. 

Tradition  relates  that  he  was  chief  of  this  tribe ;  and  the  cam  of  Comal, 
^0  fell  when  contending  with  them .  in  battle,  is  on  the  borders  of  their 
^fritories.  It  is  evident  that  the  Damnii  were  Gaelic,  and  not  C3rmric, 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  from  them  most  of  the  Northern  Irish  were  de- 
wended. 
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"  He  said,  Methink  Marthoky's  son 
Rycht  as  Gol  Mac-Morn  was  wone 
To  haiff  fra  Fyngal  his  mengye  (troops) 
Rycht  sua  all  his  fra  us  has  he." 

His  great  stature  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  stiuiza  of  Dunbar's 
Droichis  Part  of  the  Play, 

"  My  fader,  meikle  Goto  Mae-Morne, 
Out  of  his  moderis  wame  was  schome : 
For  littlenes  was  so  forlone 
Sican  a  kemp  to  heir." 

It  is  eyident  from  the  third  duan  of  Timora,  that  the  character  of 
Groul  was  not  that  of  a  hero  of  more  strength  than  conduct  in  battle 
— like  Ajax  in  the  Iliad — as  is  said  by  Macpherson,  in  his  notes. 
This  author  likewise  considers  the  retiring  of  Fingal  before  the  next 
battle  as  all  an  artifice  of  the  poet,  that  his  return  might  be  the  more 
magnificent.  But  I  would  ask,  what  improbability  is  there  in  the 
supposition  that  Fingal  actually  did  so  withdraw  ?  The  early  authors 
of  eyery  nation  had  little  skill  in  such  artifices ;  and  therefore  we 
may  conclude  that  the  speech  of  Goul,  and  the  account  of  its  conse- 
quences, had  more  foundation  in  truth  than  the  pages  of  the  Hi^ 
lander. 

7.  "  'Man  of  battles,'  said  the  chief."— P.  257. 

Though  the  word  nmc  now  generally  means  son,  it  appears  from 
seyeral  circumstances  that  in  Ossian  it  is  often  used  for  man.  Its 
diminutiye  magan  means  mannildn. 

Duan  IV. 

"  I  went  in  suit  of  the  maid,"  &c.— P.  260. 

There  is  another  yersion  of  this  story,  which  does  not  materially 
differ  from  that  giyen  in  the  text.  But  it  is  yery  eyidently  corrupt ; 
for  it  contains  some  statements  similar  to  those  of  the  tales*  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  word  Fianna  occurs  seyeral  times ; — the  combat 
of  Ogar  and  Dalo  is  a  combat  of  two  lions ;  the  house  of  Brian  was 
thatched  loith  the  down  of  fowls;  Ossian  broke  j^ty  hard  shields  of 
Cormac's,  and  Cormac  broke  as  many  blue  blades  on  Ossian^s  back; 
and  so  forth. 

*  These  were  excellent  in  their  way  ;  and  had  they  been  ably  translated 
in  proper  time,  they  might  have  surprised  the  literary  world  as  much  as 
Ossian  did.  But  they  abound  with  hyperboles  and  marvels,  to  which 
nothing  similar  is  to  be  found  in  his  works. 
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2.  "  The  great,  broad  shield  of  dusky  hue 
That  his  father  bore  in  all  his  wars,"  &c. — P.  263. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Comal,  the  father  of  Fingal,  is  not  mentioned 
by  Ossian  so  frequently  as  Tradal,  his  grandfather,  or  Trenmore,  his 
great-grandfather.  The  causes  most  probably  were,  that  he  did  not 
perform  so  many  glorious  actions,  and  that  several  of  his  proceedings 
were  so  sanguinary  that  Ossian  did  not  approve  of  them. 

DUAN  V. 

1.  ^Pursue  the  race  of  the  sea  through  Erin, 
That  their  fleet  may  not  bound  on  the  waves 
Of  the  Isles  of  Ships  and  Whales."— P.  277. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear,  that,  as  the  enemy  were  now  worsted, 
this  was  the  order  of  a  sanguinary  barbarian.  But  such  was  the 
ehaiBCter  of  the  Scandinavians  that,  if  most  of  them  were  allowed  to 
OBOKpe,  they  would  soon  return.  It  was  therefore  better  to  disable 
them  now  from  renewing  their  dreadful  depredations,  than  to  be 
afterwards  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  allowing  them  to  seize  upon 
Ireland,  or  of  sacrificing  the  lives  of  a  much  greater  number  of  both 
nations  on  the  field  of  battle.  Fingal's  generosity  and  clemency  were 
free  from  imprudence. 

2.  "  Lay  the  brown-haired  hero  under  the  slab" — P.  279. 

By  the  slab,  Ossian  means  that  which  formed  the  lid  of  their  stone 
coffins,  and  not  one  laid  upon  the  tomb. 

3.  **  Laudarg  lies  silent  underneath,"  &c. — P.  281. 

According  to  Toland,  both  Laudarg  (or  Lamderg)  and  Allad  were 
Druids,*  and  Galchossa  a  Druidess.  Allad,  he  says,  was  the  father 
of  Orbsen,  the  great  hero  and  legislator  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and 
Laadarg  was  believed  by  the  vulgar  to  live  enchanted  between  Bun- 
ennach  and  Fathen  in  Donegal ;  in  which  county  is  a  mount  named 
after  Gralchossa ;  and  a  grave  and  temple,  said  to  be  hers,  are  shown 
at  some  distance. 

Ilietse  fjBMits  indicate  that  Donegal  was  the  scene  of  Fingal's  great 
battles  in  Ireland,  and  not  Antrim,  as  the  antiquary  Campbell  has 
«DdeaT0ured  to  show.    This  writer  think  she  has  identified  Tura 

•  The  British  Druids  do  not  appear  to  have  been  priests  exclusively,  but 
to  have  resembled  the  ministers  of  sacred  things  among  the  Romans.  Such 
indeed  was  probably  the  case  with  the  Druids  of  Graul.  For  we  learn  from 
CSeero  (Z>e  Dw,  L.  i.  c.  41)  that  Divitiacus  the  Aeduan  was  an  Arch-druid. 
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with  Cftrrickfergas.    But  the  latter  is  situated  on  the  sea,  wlukil{ 
is  eyident,  from  the  opening  and  the  conclusion  of  Fingal,  that 
stood  on  an  eminence  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.    He 
Ulin,  which  contained  several  tribes,  {Tim.  II.)  to  comprehend 
Antrim  and  a  part  of  Down ;  and  Inisuna,  where  Sulvalda  tossed  lurj 
arms  in  the  gale  which  blew  from  Erin,  (Duan  IV.)  was  in  Deny;  ' 
80  that  Camor  must  have  tarried  three  days  for  a  favourable  wind  to 
waft  him  (kstom  the  Bann,  to  ^  country  in  which  he  already  ttoi 
— Atta,  according  to  this  topography,  being  situated  on  Lough  Neagfai 
near  the  town  of  Antrim.     Thus  the  ''hundred  dans"  of  the  Belgs 
must  have  lived  on  air,  their  territories  being  so  small  that  they  hA 
barely  room  to  lie  down !     Great  Lego  of  sable  surge  {Fingal,  D.  IT. 
ad  init,)  he  declares  to  be  the  insignificant  stream  of  Legon ;  and  he 
corrupted  the  text  by  changing  Lego  into  Lano,  which  he  telk  os 
**  was  a  marshy  lake  in  Noneay"  Ossian  never  speaks  of  the  strecmt 
but  only  of  the  Lake  of  Lego,  which  Mr  Campbell  declares,  is  Bel&st 
Lough ;  though  it  is  hardly  credible  that  it  was  ever  frozen  since  the  \ 
creation,  as  Ossian  represents  Lego  to  have  been — (Ttm.  IL)    Hui 
writer  has  fallen  into  many  similar  mistakes,  which  we  need  notsti^ 
to  particularize.    It  is  evident  that  he  never  read  (or  at  least  neter 
understood)  Ossian  in  the  original ;  though  he  has  the  temerity  to 
censure  Macpherson  even  where  he  is  right. 

The  scenery  of  Donegal,  likewise,  leads  us  to  the  same  conclosioii. 
A  writer  in  the  Collec.  de  Meb.  Htbem.  has  the  following  passa^: 
"  I  must  not  omit  (to  mention)  that  in  the  centre  of  this  county  (D^   ] 
negal)  the  cloud-capt  mountain  of  Alt-Ossoin  presides,  and  aroond   | 
him  (it)  is  the  whole  scenery  of  Ossian  and  Fingal,  which  has  been  »    J 
beautifully  described  by  Mr  Macpherson,*  and  to  the  northward  of 
Lough  Derg  are  the  mountains,  lakes,  and  caverns  of  Finn  or  Fingal." 

5.  "  And  praised  by  the  bards  like  Roine." — P.  285. 

Roine  was  praised  by  this  song,  though  it  had  no  reference  to  him- 
self, because  none  but  those  who  distinguished  themselves  had  their 
elegies  sung. 

The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  that,  instead  of  recounting  the 
exploits  and  virtues  of  the  deceased,  like  those  of  modem  times,  Os- 
sian's  elegies  generally  make  no  allusion  to  him.  His  was  sung,  not 
to  gratify  the  living,  but  to  give  rest  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  (see 
Professor  Richardson,  On  the  Origin  of  Superstition,  in  the  Appendix 

*  Query — How  could  Macpherson  describe  with  such  minuteness  and  w- 
curacy  scenery  which  he  never  saw,  and  of  which  he  could  know  nothing? 
lliere  were  then  no  Itineraries,  Tourisfs  Guides,  &c.  through  Donegal. 
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to  Dr  Ghraliam's  Essay  on  Ossian,  page  424  et  seq.) — and  therefore  he 
showed  his  taste  and  judgment  by  giving  us  accounts  of  interesting 
ei?cntSy  rather  than  monotonous  narratives  concerning  feasts  and  car- 
nage. 

DUAN  VI. 

1.  **  Call  Nert,  and  Kerr,  and  Xttat."— P.  299. 

Luat  is  merely  the  Graelic  for  swift ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  this  was  the  Luat  of  Cuddlin  mentioned  in  Duan  II. 

2.  '^  Delightful  to  me,  O  king,  is  thy  presence : 

It  is  like  the  sun  in  the  wood  of  Cromla,"  &c.— P.  300. 

The  beauty  of  this  comparison  yrill  be  readily  acknowledged  by  a 
Bttire  at  the  cloudy,  foggy  regions  of  the  west  of  Ireland  or  Scot- 
laad. 

3,  *»  *  Many  are  thy  words,'  said  ignoble  Conan,** — P.  300. 

It  IB  rather  singular  that  this  personage,  who  was  a  relation  of 
Oonl  is  not  once  mentioned  in  any  other  part  of  the  works  of  Ossian 
extant :  for  he  is  so  famous  in  tradition,  that  a  snarling  cur  is  very 
freanenily  designated  a  Conan,  It  is  very  probable  that  several  other 
neeimens  of  his  garrulity  might  have  been  found  in  some  of  Ossian's 
lost  poems^  -vrhich  were,  to  all  appearance,  as  numerous  as  those  ex- 
tant. Conan  is  often  mentioned  in  poems  attributed  to  Ossian,  and 
in  the  compositions  of  the  modem  bards ;  in  all  of  which  he  is  uni- 
formly represented  as  loquacious,  feeble,  and  malicious. 

TIMORA. 
Duan  I. 

1.  **  I  hare  seen  his  forward  spear  on  high." — P.  305. 

(<  Mlorannal  here  alludes  to  the  particular  appearance  of  FingaFs 
meat.  If  a  man,  upon  his  first  landing  in  a  strange  country,  kept 
the  point  of  his  spear  forward,  it  denoted  in  those  days  that  he  came 
ia  a  hostile  manner,  and  accordingly  he  was  treated  as  an  enemy ; 
if  he  kept  the  point  behind  him,  it  was  •a  token  of  fHendship,  and  he 
wu  immediately  invited  to  the  feast,  according  to  the  hospitality  of 
tke  times.** — ^Macpherson. 
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2.  "  Tell  him  I  have  raised  aloft 

The  tomb  of  Cadul  with  the  strains  of  bards." — ^P.  307. 
"  Cathul  the  son  of  Maronnan,  or  Moran,  was  murdered  b j  Caiibar 
for  his  attachment  to  the  family  of  Cormac.  He  had  attended  Oscar 
to  the  war  of  Inis-ihona,  where  they  contracted  a  great  friendship  for 
one  another.  Oscar,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Cathul,  had  sent 
a  formal  challenge  to  Cairbar,  which  he  prudently  declined,  but  eon- 
ceiyed  a  secret  hate  against  Oscar." — Macpherson. 

3.  ^  Around  is  heard  the  clang  of  shields,"  &c. — P.  309. 

^  When  a  chief  was  determined  to  kill  a  person  already  in  Mb 
power,  it  was  usual  to  signify  that  his  death  was  intended,  by  the 
sound  of  a  shield  struck  vrith  the  blunt  end  of  a  spear;  at  the  same 
time  that  a  bard  at  a  distance  raised  the  death-song."— Macpherson. 

4.  '^  I  came  to  his  hospitable  abode,"  &c. — P.  310. 

From  Fingal's  sending  Ossian  to  congratulate  Ck)rmac  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Swaran,  we  may  conclude  that  Timora  was  situated  at  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  south  of  Tura;  for  otherwise  Fingal 
would  not  have  left  Ireland  yrithout  going  himself  to  see  Gormao. 

5.  "  Carber,  intimidate  a  da/te^'* — ^P.  310. 

The  word  tra\Jll  often  signifies  a  drtidge;  and  though  the  Gaelie 
has  no  other  word  for  slave,  this  is  probably  its  primary  meaning. 
For  captives  employed  in  servile  occupations  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  slaves  known  among  the  Caledonians. 

6.  "  Place  the  horn  of  a  hart  at  my  side." — ^P.  314. 

In  reference  to  the  custom  of  putting  a  deer's  horn  along  with  a 
warrior  in  the  grave,  I  may  quote  the  following  part  of  a  letter  fipom 
Lord  Auchinleck  to  Dr  Blair,  dated  2d  October,  1764: — 

'*  When  a  hero  finds  death  approaching,  he  calls  to  prepare  b's 
deer's  horn,  a  passage  which  I  did  not  understand  for  a  good  time 
after  Fingal  was  published, — ^but  came  to  get  it  fully  explained  acci- 
dentally. You  must  know  that  in  Badenoch,  near  the  church  of 
Alves,  (Alvie,)  on  the  highway  side,  are  a  number  of  tumuli.  No- 
body had  ever  taken  notice  of  these  as  artificial,  till  MTherson  of 
Benchar,  a  very  sensible  man,  under  an  apprehension  of  their  bemg 
artificial,  caused  to  cut  up  two  of  them,  and  found  human  bones  in 
them,  and  at  right  angles  with  them  a  red  deer's  horn  above  them. 
These  burials  plainly  have  been  before  Christianity,  for  the  corpse  by 
in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  not  in  that  of  east  and  west." 
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7.  «  The  king  held  the  Bword  of -4re."— P.  317. 
1]!^  the  &ther  of  Cormac  II.,  was  the  son  of  Carber  aud  grandson 
3nuM}  I.,  the  son  of  Conar.  All  these  were  successiyely  kings  of 
had.  ''Upon the  death  of  Conar  the  son  of  Trenmor,  his  son 
■M  sneoeeded  on  the  Irish  throne.  Cormac  reigned  long.  His 
Idna  were  Cairbar,  who  succeeded  him ;  and  Ros-crana  the  first 
b  of  Fingal.  Cairbar,  long  before  the  death  of  his  father  Cormao, 
taken  to  wife  Bos-gala  the  daughter  of  Colgar,  one  of  the  most 
rtafal  chiefii  in  Connaught,  and  had  by  her  Artho,  afterwards  king 
[nland.  Soon  after  Artho  arrived  at  man*s  estate,  his  mother 
-fda  died,  and  Cairbar  married  Beltanno  the  daughter  of  Conachar 
JUfai,  who  brought  him  a  son,  whom  he  called  Ferad-artho,  t.  e, 
Ofitii  tibtf  place  of  Artho.** — Macpherson. 

8.  **  The  tuneftil  minstrels  slow  bent  o*er 

The  airy  murmurs  of  their  harps,"  &c. — P.  319. 

That  prophetic  sound,  mentioned  in  other  poems,  which  the  harps 
he  bards  emitted  before  the  death  of  a  person  worthy  and  renowned. 
I  here  an  omen  of  the  death  of  Cormac,  which  soon  after  followed." 
iaepherson. 

9.  **  Who  but  Usn<ich*8  noble  sons, 

From  Eta*a  hoary  flood  I"  &c.— P.  319. 

'Usnoth  the  chief  of  Etha,  a  district  on  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
d,  bad  three  sons,  Nathos,  Althos,  and  Ardan,  by  Slissama  the  sister 
^ithnllin.  The  three  brothers,  when  very  young,  were  sent  over 
[reland  by  their  father,  to  learn  the  use  of  arms  under  their  uncle, 
ose  military  fame  was  very  great  in  that  kingdom.  They  had  just 
i?ed  in  Ulster  when  the  news  of  Cuthullin's  death  arriyed.  Nathos, 
eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  took  the  command  of  Cuthullin's 
ly,  and  made  head  against  Cairbar  the  chief  of  Atha.  Cairbar  bav- 
y  at  last,  murdered  young  king  Cormac,  at  Temora,  the  army  of 
khos  shifted  sides,and  the  brothers  were  obliged  to  return  into  Ulster 
ifder  to  pass  over  into  Scotland.  The  sequel  of  their  mournfld 
7  is  related,  at  large,  in  the  poem  of  Dar-thula." — Macpherson. 

10.  **  *  Let  Camor  come,*  replied  the  king,"  &c.— P.  323. 

Sren  should  Camor  accept  offers  of  peace,  Fingal  would  be  induced 
ontinue  the  war,  from  a  desire,  not  only  to  restore  the  descendants 
Sonar,  but  also  to  humble  the  Belgse,  who,  if  they  could  obtain  a 
1  hold  of  the  supreme  power,  would  break  the  bands  of  friendship 
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between  the  two  countries,  render  the  Irish  and  Caledonians  enemies 
instead  of  allies,  and  oppress  the  northern  Irish.  Were  he,  likewise, 
the  first  to  speak  of  peace,  he  might  lose  his  high  military  repatation, 
which  not  only  gratified  his  love  of  renown,  bnt  contributed  to  his 
strength  and  security.  Camor's  attachment  to  his  brother,  his  ambi- 
tion, and  high  sense  of  honour,  would  lead  him  to  reject  any  oiTen  o( 
peace,  except  such  as  could  not  be  granted. 


DUAN  II. 

1.  « I  heard  not  gallant  FUlan's  shield,"  &c.— P.  326. 

^  Fillan,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Fingal  then  liTing.  He  and 
Bosmina,  mentioned  in  the  battle  of  Lora,  were  the  only  children  of 
the  king  by  Clatho,  the  daughter  of  Cathulla  king  of  Inis-tore,wbom 
he  had  taken  to  wife  after  the  death  of  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of 
Cormac  MacConar  king  of  Ireland." — Macpherson. 

In  one  of  his  notes  to  the  following  duan,  Mr  Macpherson  teUs  us, 
that  Clado  was  the  mother  of  Roine  likewise ;  and  as  Fingal  himself 
expressly  says,  that  Roine  was  his  youngest  son  (Fin.  Duan  V.)  we 
may  conclude  that  the  latter  note  is  correct. 

2.  "  And  turned  forthwith  his  sounding  spear." — P.  327. 

The  sounds  were  probably  caused  by  a  brass  ball  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  spear,  in  order,  says  Dio  Cassius,*  to  teiiiflr  ^ 
enemy ;  though  this  is  very  doubtful. 

3.  '^  The  king  of  princes  has  two  sons 

Who  ought  to  shine  in  the  war,"  &c. — P.  827. 

<<  Fergus,  the  second  son  of  Fingal,  was  at  that  time  on  an  ezpeditioni 
which  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  lesser  poems.  He,  according  to 
some  traditions,  was  the  ancestor  of  Fergus  the  son  of  Ercor  Aicath, 
commonly  called  Fergus  the  Second  in  the  Scotch  Histories.  The  he- 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Fergus  over  the  Scots  is  placed  by  the  most 
approved  annals  of  Scotland,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fifth  agef:  ft 
full  century  after  the  death  of  Ossian.  The  genealogy  of  his  fSunily 
is  recorded  thus  by  the  Highland  Senachies ;  Feargus  mac  u4rcairt» 
mhic  Chonghail  mhic  Fhearguis,  mhic  FhionghaU  namhuatk:  i.  e.  Fe^ 
gus  the  son  of  Arcath,  the  son  of  Congal,  the  son  of  Fergus,  the  son 
of  Fingal  the  victorious" — Macpherson. 

*  Apud.  Xiph.  lib.  Ixiii.  +  The  sixth  age? 
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4.  '^  So  came,  with  all  his  dreadful  bands, 
The  son  of  martial  Trenmore — 
Mighty  Conar,  arm  of  wounds — 
From  woody  Morren  of  valiant  men." — P.  335. 
It  IB  quite  evident  from  Ossian,  that  Conar  came  to  assist  the  Cale- 
donian Irish  against  the  BelgSB,  and  was  afterwards  freely  chosen 
king.    CampbelFs  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the 
throne,  and  all  the  inferences  he  draws  from  it,  are  therefore  unworthy 
of  any  serious  refutation.    They  are  unsupported  by  anything  which 
merits  the  name  of  historical  evidence,  and  directly  contradicted  by 
OssiAn. 

5.  '^  Alnecma  worsted  left  the  field." — P.  335. 

CSunor  justly  considered  the  reciting  of  this  story  of  his  unfortunate 
pEOgenitor,  as  an  indirect  request  to  sue  for  peace :  and  he  accord^ 
ingly  gave  the  bard  a  reprimand  which  would  likely  prevent  him 
from  taking  such  liberties  in  future. 


DUAN  III. 

1.  "He  draws  the  heavy  blade  ofLonP — P.  341. 

Near  a  hundred  years  since,  the  soldiers  under  General  Wade,  when 
constructing  the  military  road,  near  Dunmacsnichan  or  Berigonium, 
IB  Argyleshire,  found  in  a  tumulus  a  sword-blade,  which  measures 
three  feet  four  inches  in  length,  and  two  inches  in  breadth.  It  was  a 
single-handed  sword,  of  "^emj>dre<2  «^«e2;"  and  it  is  calculated  that, 
when  complete,  it  must  have  weighed  six  or  seven  pounds.  It  was 
presented  to  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochnell,  in  whose  family  it  re- 
mained till  it  was  very  lately  sold  by  auction.  It  is  evident  that 
iteoold  have  been  wielded  with  effect  only  by  a  man  of  great  strength, 
and  that  it  must  have  lain  in  the  earth  for  so  long  a  period  that  we 
■ay  conclude  it  was  of  a  similar  size  and  make  with  the  stoord  ofLon 
•HMie  of  those  enormes  gladii  of  the  old  Caledonians,  mentioned  by 
IMtus.  The  relic  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Stevenson,  Milne 
Square,  Edinburgh. 

2.  "  The  sword  he  brought  from  Strumon  far. 
When  Morni's  strength  had  failed."— P.  342. 

**  During  Gaul's  expedition  to  Tromathon,  mentioned  in  the  poem 
cfOiUuma,  Momi  his  father  died.  Momi  ordered  the  sword  ofStru- 
moHf  (which  had  been  preserved  in  the  family  as  a  relique  from  the 
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2.  **  He  gave  the  faultless-bosomed  fair,"  &c. — P.  359. 
"  In  succeeding  times  the  beauty  of  Roscrana  passed  into  a  proverb ; 
and  the  highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  a  woman  was,  to 
compare  her  person  with  the  daughter  of  Cormac,^* — Macpherson. 

3.  "  He  told  the  shield  was  raised 
In  royal  Selma."— P.  360. 

^  The  ceremony  which  was  used  by  Fingal,  when  he  prepared  for 
an  expedition,  is  related  thus  in  tradition: — A  bard,  at  midnight,  went 
to  the  hall  where  the  tribes  feasted  upon  solemn  occasions,  raised  the 
war  9ong,  and  thrice  called  the  spirits  of  their  deceased  ancestors  to 
come  on  their  clouds  to  behold  the  actions  of  their  children.  He  then 
fixed  the  shield  of  Trenmor  on  a  tree  on  the  rock  of  Selma,  striking 
it,  at  times,  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  spear,  and  singing  the  war-song 
between.  Thus  he  did  for  three  successive  nights,  and  in  the  mean- 
time messengers  were  despatched  to  call  together  the  tribes,  or,  to 
use  an  ancient  expression,  to  caU  them  from  all  their  streams.  This 
phrase  alludes  to  the  situation  of  the  residences  of  the  clans,  which 
were  generally  fixed  in  valleys,  where  the  torrents  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  were  collected  into  one  body,  and  became  large  streams, 
or  rivers.  The  lifting  of  the  shield,  was  the  phrase  for  beginning  a 
WW." — Macpherson. 

4.  "  The  maid  of  towery  Inisuna's  king."— P.  360. 

From  all  that  Ossian  says  of  Inisuna,  {the  green  isle  or  region,)  it 
is  to  be  concluded  that  it  was  in  South  Wales,  where  we  find  the 
DemetcB,  a  tribe  which,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  was  never  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  as  they  are  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy.  Here  likewise 
occur  Graelic  names,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  they  were  Belgaa. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  of  this  tribe  Conmor  was  king. 
They  were  probably  a  branch  of  the  Belgse  properly  so  called ;  and 
hence  their  name. 

5.  «*  The  doleful  notes  of  moumijig  fill  the  vale,"  &c.— P.  365. 

*  The  ghost  of  Cairbar  foretells  the  death  of  Cathmor  by  enumerat- 
ing those  signals  which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  times,  pre- 
ceded the  death  of  a  person  renowned.  It  was  thought  that  the  ghosts 
of  deceased  bards  sung,  for  three  nights  preceding  the  death,  (near 
the  place  where  his  tomb  was  to  be  raised,)  round  an  unsubstantial 
figure  which  represented  the  body  of  the  person  who  was  to  die." — 
Macpherson. 
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6.  «  Spirit  of  departed  Conmor,'*  &c.— P.  368. 
^  Conmory  the  father  of  Sulvalda,  was  killed  in  that  war  from  which 
Camor  delivered  Inishuna.  Lormar  his  son  sacceeded  Coninor.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  when  a  person  was  reduced  to  a  pitch 
of  misery,  which  could  admit  of  no  alleviation,  that  the  ghost  of  hifl 
ancestors  called  his  soul  away.  This  supernatural  kind  of  death  wss 
called  the  voice  of  the  dead;  and  is  believed  by  the  superstltioos  tuI- 
gar  to  this  day." — Macpherson. 

DUAN  V. 

1.  ^  He  struck  that  warning  boss. 
Which  bids  the  host  obey. 
When  he  before  them  sends  his  chiefe,"  &c. — P.  371. 

From  this  and  some  other  passages,  we  learn  that  the  boflses  of 
Fingal's  shield  gave  different  sounds,  each  of  which  conveyed  a  pa^ 
ticular  order.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  bosses  on  Gamer's.— 
See  the  description  of  it  in  Duan  YII. 

2.  "  The  king  immediately  retired 
To  moory  CormuTs  rock.*'— "P.  372. 

This  mountain  was  higher  than  Mora,  and  lay  farther  back.  Op- 
posite Mora  was  the  mount  on  which  Camor  stood ;  and  between  the 
two  ran  the  Lubar,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  three  principal  battles 
were  fought. 

3.  «  Why,  O  son  of  mild  CkdaUinr—T.  374. 

Culallin  was  the  mother  of  Culmin.  His  father's  name  was  Clon* 
mar.  The  former  *'  was  so  remarkable  for  her  beauty  that  she  is  in- 
troduced frequently  in  the  similes  and  allusions  of  ancient  poetry."— 
Macpherson. 

If  we  could  trust  that  Ossian  gave  the  real  names  of  the  Belga) 
whom  he  mentions,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  spoken  Gaelic;  for 
these  are  all  significant  in  that  language  only.  Had  they  spoken  any 
other,  we  might  expect  that  at  least  a /die  of  them  would  not  be  Gaelic 
— as  is  the  case  with  some  of  his  Scandinavian  names. 

4.  "  His  dogs  are  howling  in  their  place; 
His  idle  shield  is  full  of  blood."--P.  375. 

It  is  evident  from  this  and  some  other  passages,  that  in  Ossian'^ 
days,  dogs  were  thought  to  know  of  their  master's  death  as  soon  as 
it  happened,  and  that,  when  a  warrior  fell,  the  shield  he  left  at  homo 
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aediately  became  bloody.    Such  notions  are  not  altogether  extinct 
ong  the  Gaidils  of  the  present  day. 

5.  *«  In  Clona's  little,  shady  glen."— -P.  376. 

'  This  valley  had  its  name  from  Clono,  son  of  Lethmal  of  Lora,  one 
the  ancestors  of  Dermid  the  son  of  Dnthno.  His  history  is  thus 
%ied  in  an  old  poem.  In  the  days  of  Conar  the  son  of  Trenmor 
first  king  of  Ireland,  Clono  passed  over  into  that  kingdom  from 
ledonia  to  aid  Conar  against  the  Fir-bolg.  Being  remarkable  for 
I  beauty  of  his  person,  he  soon  drew  the  attention  of  Sulmin,  the 
mg  wife  of  an  Irish  chief.  She  disclosed  her  passion,  which  was 
I  properly  returned  by  the  Caledonian.  The  lady  sickened  through 
appointment,  and  her  love  for  Clono  came  to  the  ears  of  her  hus- 
id.  Fired  with  jealousy,  he  vowed  revenge.  Clono,  to  avoid  his 
;e,  departed  from  Temora,  in  order  to  pass  over  into  Scotland,  and 
ng  benighted  in  the  valley  mentioned,  here  he  laid  him  down  to 
ep.  *  There  Lethmal  descended  in  the  dreams  of  Clono,  and  told 
» that  danger  teas  near*  As  Clono  prepared  to  depart,-the  husband 
Snlmm  came  up,  with  his  numerous  attendants.  Clono  defended 
nself ;  but  after  a  gallant  resistance,  he  was  overpowered  and  slain. 
)  was  buried  in  the  place  where  he  was  killed,  and  the  valley  was 
lied  after  his  name." — Macpherson. 


DUAN  VI. 

1.  **  With  Timora's  spear  in  my  hand."—?.  383. 

This  was  the  spear  which  Oscar  received  from  Cormac,  and  of  which 
much  is  said  in  the  first  Duan. 

2.  "  Awhile  we  silent  strode  along 

On  either  side  of  the  raging  stream." — P.  385. 

We  must  suppose  that  Ossian  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  fiikte  of 
llan ;  otherwise  he  would  have  attacked  Camor  at  once :  for  he  was 
Tenor  to  none  in  courage,  and  to  Fingal  alone  in  skill  and  strength* 

3.  "  Camor  saw  the  white-breasted  dog,"  &c. — P.  391. 

Had  a  well-known  story  similar  to  that  here  related,  appeared  he- 
re Ossian  was  published,  what  a  detection  this  part  of  Ossian  would 
tTC  afforded  to  the  oppugners  of  his  authenticity !  They  would  have 
ihesitatingly  pronounced  it  quite  impossible  that  circumstances  so 
nilar  could  have  occurred  at  such  an  interval,  the  one  in  Ireland, 
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the  other  in  Italy !    Fortunately  for  Ossian,  howeyer,  the  translation 
of  his  works  appeared  some  years  before  Napoleon  was  bom. 

4.  « Ccdmar 

From  Lara,  who  aided  Ulin." — P.  392. 

Hence  we  learn,  that,  of  all  the  BelgsB,  Calmar  alone  aided  the 
Hibemo-Scots  against  the  Scandinavians,  the  rest  being  probably  in- 
duced to  remain  neutral  by  Borbar,  who  wished  the  tribes  of  the 
north  to  be  weakened,  in  order  that  he  himself  might  obtain  the  sa- 
preme  rule  over  the  island.  Some  person  may  have  brought  him  a 
weapon,  pretending  it  was  the  one  with  which  Calmar  was  killed. 

DUAN  VII. 

1.  ^  In  the  side  of  a  gale,  to  some  warrior's  tomb,"  &c. — ^P.  395. 

^  It  was  the  business  of  the  spirit  of  the  nearest  relation  to  tiie 
deceased,  to  take  the  mist  of  Lego  and  pour  it  over  the  graye.  We 
find  here  Conar,  the  son  of  Trenmor,  the  first  king  of  Ireland,  per- 
forming this  office  for  Fillan,  as  it  was  in  the  cause  of  the  family  of 
Conar  that  that  hero  was  killed." — Macpherson. 

2.  ^  From  the  dusky,  meandrian  glen, 
♦  Spread  far  the  voice  of  death" — P.  397. 

^  Each  person  was  supposed  to  have  an  attendant  spirit,  who  as- 
sumed his  form  and  yoice  on  the  night  preceding  his  death,  and  ap- 
peared to  some  in  the  attitude  in  which  the  person  was  to  die."  This 
passage  is  from  Macpherson,  who  has  in  the  text  a  period  of  which 
the  Gaelic  has  probably  been  lost,  through  his  own  inattention ;  "  T^t 
harps  of  the  hards,  untouched,  sound  mournful  over  the  hUls"  On  this 
he  remarks,  '^  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  death  of  a  person  worthy  and  renowned,  the  harps  of  those 
bards  who  were  retained  by  his  family,  emitted  melancholy  sonnds. 
This  was  attributed  to  the  light  touch  of  ghosts,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  a  foreknowledge  of  events.  The  same  opinion  prevailed  long 
in  the  north,  and  the  particular  sound  was  called,  ^  the  warning  foict 
of  the  dead.^ 
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3.  "  Wars  arose  in  the  dreams  of  the  host,"  &c. — P.  397. 

From  this  and  some  other  passages,  we  learn  that  Ossian  was  well 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  whatever  affects  the  senses  in  any  considerable 
degree  during  sleep,  has  a  corresponding  influence  on  dreams.  Here, 
when  the  sounds  of  the  shield  reach  the  ears  of  the  sleeping  army) 
they  immediately  dream  of  battles. 
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4,  "  0  Lumon,  mouHt  of  streams.'* — P.  404. 

Lnmon  is  probably  one  of  the  mountains  of  Carmarthen  or  Glamor- 
gan ;  and  being  a  conspicnons  object,  Inisnna  is  sometimes  called  the 
Land  of  Lumon,  or  simply  Lumon,  Cluba*8  btUowy  hay,  is  either 
Carmarthen  or  Swansea  Bay. 

The  aocount  of  the  colony  planted  by  Larron  in  Ireland,  as  given 
in  this  episode,  is  not  only  beautifiil,  but  so  simple  and  natural, — so 
probable  in  itself,  and  so  consistent  with  the  few  authentic  notices  of 
tiiose  times  which  are  extant, — ^that  we  may  consider  it  something 
more  than  an  ingenious  fable.  What  object,  indeed,  could  any  poet 
have,  in  forming  a  plain  story  which  added  neither  to  the  reputation 
nor  to  the  possessions  of  him,  or  of  any  one  •connected  with  him,  and 
illustrated  no  moral  truth  I  Nor  could  any  one  then  take  delight 
in  coining  such  prosaic  common-place  stories  as  the  present,  which 
owes  it  attractions  to  its  simplicity,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
told. 

DUAN  VIII. 

1.  '^  There  stays  the  brown-haired  youth, 
The  blue-eyed  son  of  fJarber."— P.  410. 

By  the  brown-haired  youth  is  meant  young  Art,  the  son  of  Carber 
by  a  second  wife,  who  bore  the  same  name  with  his  brother.  Mac- 
pherson  calls  him  Ferad-drtho,*  He  says  that,  according  to  tradition, 
be  was  at  this  time  very  young,  that  he  formerly  lived  with  Cormac 
at  Timora,  and  that  upon  his  death,  Condan,  the  bard,  conveyed  him 
secretly  to  the  cave  of  Cluna,  where  both  lived  during  the  usurpation 
of  the  family  of  Atta. 

2.  **  Mac-Momi,  lift  before  him  thy  shield ; 

Dermid,  stretch  the  dark  spear  of  Timora." — P.  411. 

The  conduct  of  Fingal  in  employing  Gotd  and  Dermid  in  such  a 
Burner,  is  worthy  of  admiration.  Both  these  chiefs  were  wounded, 
and  their  characters  were  such  that  they  would  be  deeply  grieved  at 
beiag  left  mere  spectators  of  the  battle,  while  they  could  be  of  little 
terrice,  and  would  put  themselves  in  imminent  jeopardy  of  their  lives, 
>f  they  took  any  part  in  it. 

3.  "  He  leaped  o'er  Lubar  on  hia  spear." — P.  414, 
It  is  probably  from  such  expressions  as  the  present,  that  the  stories 

*  If  his  own  etymon  be  correct,  he  should  have  written  it  Ferait-airt, 
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about  Fingal's  gigantic  stature  arose.  It  api»ear8  these  are  not  all 
of  very  recent  origin  ;  for  Hector  Boethius  (or  Boece)  who  wrote  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  speaks  of  him  as  follows :  *  Some 
coigecture  that  in  those  times,  (about  a.d.  450,)  lived  Finnan  the  son 
of  Co&'I,  commonly  called  Fyn-MctcCoul,  a  Scotsman  of  prodigious 
stature, — ^for  they  affirm  that  he  was  seven  cubits  in  height,— cele- 
brated for  his  skiU  in  hunting,  and  formidable  to  all  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  size." — Lib.  vii.  adfinem. 

Bishop  Lesley,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  says,  **  Many 
are  of  opinion  that  one  Finan  the  son  of  Coe'l, — ^in  our  language  called 
Fin  MaeCouly — ^a  man  of  huge  size,  and  sprung,  as  it  were,  of  the 
race  of  the  ancient  giants — ^then  lived  amongst  us." — {GWc.  a.d.  450.) 

4.  ^  Amidst  the  foamy  paths  otwhaleB** — P.  415. 

I  have  myself  seen  a  large  whale  between  the  entrance  of  the  Bi;i8- 
tol  Channel  and  the  Irish  coast,  in  November  1837;  and  though  few 
of  these  animals  are  now  seen  in  those  parts,  numbers  of  them  may 
have  frequented  the  Welsh  coast  in  ancient  times ;  for  it  is  weU-known 
that  they  formerly  abounded  where  now  one  is  seldom  to  be  seen. 

5.  "  Maronnan  fell  by  the  hand  of  Fingal."— P.  415. 

We  find  a  Maronnan  mentioned  in  the  first  duan  as  killed  by  Oscar. 
But  there  may  have  been  two  of  the  same  name,  of  which  the  one 
here  mentioned  appears  to  have  been  the  more  celebrated ;  or,  as  is 
very  probable,  the  reciters  may,  in  the  former  instance,  have  mis- 
taken a  name  of  a  similar  sound  for  Maronnan. 

6.  "  They  fight  in  yon  defile. 

In  that  column  of  slow-moving  mist." — P.  416. 

"  Nothing  new,  nothing  adequate  to  our  ideas  of  the  kings,  can  be 
said.  A  column  of  mist  is  thrown  over  the  whole,  and  the  combat  is 
left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader." — Macpherson.  Ck)uld  it  not 
be  left  to  his  imagination  without  thus  concealing  the  heroes  \  Or 
can  it  be  said  to  be  left  to  his  imagination  at  all,  when  we  have  a 
new  simile,  to  give  us  a  notion  of  it  I  The  bard  was  not  obliged  to 
give  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  combat  here,  any  more  than  in  other 
cases,  though  there  had  been  no  mist ;  and  therefore  we  may  sup- 
pose— what  certainly  is  not  in  the  least  improbable — that  they  did 
actually  fight  in  mist.  Macpherson  appears  to  have  squared  Ossian's 
genius  with  his  own,  when  he  thought  that  "Ai«  numerous  descrif^^ 
of  single  comhats  had  dl/ready  exhausted  the  subject," 
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7.  "  From  that  same  place,  O  hero, 

Have  I  heard  the  tread  of  strangers,'*  &c. — P.  417. 
^  His  hospitality  was  not  passed  unnoticed  hy  the  hards :  for  with 
em  it  became  a  proverb  when  they  described  the  hospitable  dispo- 
bion  of  any  hero,  that  he  was  like  Cathmor  of  Atha  the  friend  tf 
rangers.  It  will  seem  strange  that  in  all  the  Irish  poems  there  is 
>  mention  made  of  Cathmor." — Macpherson. 
^  Everybody  who  has  listened  to  old  Gaelic  songs,  lias  often  heard 
le  hospitable  compared  to  Ca*mor,  ceann-uidhe  nan  daiv"  (Camor, 
itertainer  of  strangers;)  '^  and,  RV  Athai  nafeiUy^  (the  generous 
ing  of  Atta.) — ^Dr  Smith's  Diss.  p.  94. 

8.  "  Great  Camory  generous  friend  of  strangers  !" — P.  418. 

The  poems  of  Ossian  have  been  censured  as  being  defective  in 
uriety  and  discrimination  of  character.  But  they  contain  as  great 
variety  as  was  to  be  found  in  those  states  of  society  with  which 
leir  author  was  acquainted ;  and  though  many  of  them  have  some 
iatores  in  common,  yet  this  is  actually  the  case  with  most  men,  in 
irery  community ;  and  some  well-defined  shades  distinguish  every 
idividnal  he  introduces.  How  great  is  the  difference  between  Fin- 
al and  Stame ;  Camor  and  Conan  I  What  a  graphic  picture  of  a 
forman  rover  have  we  in  that  of  the  brave,  ferocious,  and  reckless 
waraoy  disdaining  fraud,  but  regardless  of  right,  and  prodigal  of 
lood  1 — of  a  chief  almost  destitute  of  anything  like  feeling,*  and  de- 
irons  only  of  power  and  celebrity,  in  that  of  the  presumptuous, 
reacherous,  and  bloody  Folda  % — of  a  valiant,  high-spirited  warrior, 
apremely  swayed  by  a  sense  of  honour,  and  desponding  in  adver- 
ity,  in  Cudulin  I — of  a  young,  magnanimous  hero,  whom  no  danger 
larms,  and  no  reverse  disheartens,  in  Oscar  ^— of  a  sensible,  prudent 
eteran,  equally  remote  from  temerity  and  timidity,  in  Connal  % — and 
f  the  reverse  in  his  opponent,  the  hapless  Calmar  ?  Ossian's  lan- 
;nage  is  generally  concise,  and  often  abrupt ;  and  therefore  unless 
he  reader — ^unlike  many  readers  of  poetry — be  always  on  the  alert 
md  remember  everything  he  has  read,  he  will  frequently  not  take  iq 
ihe  full  sense  of  the  bard,  and  will  sometimes  quite  mistake  his  meoe 
ng  j  so  that  he  cannot  possibly  know  all  that  Ossian  says  on  thi 
nibject.    Thus  a  careless  reader  would  fancy  that  the  characters  oi 

*  None  of  Ossian^s  characters  are  utterly  destitute  of  any  regard  for  eveiy 
bmnan  being  except  themselves.  Staxne  has  some  affection  for  his  son ; 
CSarber,  for  his  brother ;  and  Folda,  for  his  daughter.  In  this  he  is  true  to 
natore;  for  such  characters  nowhere  exist,  if  vre  except  drunkards  and 
misers — two  classes  of  which  Ossian  most  probably  never  knew  one. 
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Oscar  and  Fingal,  respectiyely,  differed  little  or  nothing  from  those 
of  Fillan  and  Camor.    But  this  is  flar  from  being  the  case.    Oscar 
and  Fillan  are  both  yaliant^  danntless,  and  equally  desirous  of  fame. 
But  Fillan  is  much  more  impetuous^  and  possessed  of  less  gentleness, 
equanimity,  and  fortitude.    At  first  sight  Camor  appears  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  Fingal.    But  on  close  consideration,  we  find  that 
Fingal  is  truly  ''peerless.^*    If  he  was  not  particularly  distingnished 
for  his  hospitality,  like  Camor,  it  was  because  he  was  so  celebrated 
for  other  virtues.     ^'None  ever  departed  sad  firom"  him,  on  any 
account.     If  he  did  not  retire  to  shun  his  praise,  it  was  because  he 
could  at  once  silence  all  adulations  or  unpleasant  commendations. 
Camor's  retiring  indeed  did  not  proceed  from  a  dislike  of  what  he 
would  consider  praise — ^for  of  that  it  is  eyident  he  was  very  ambi- 
tious— ^but  from  reckoning  such  praises  contemptible  at  the  best,  and 
therefore  dishonourable :  and  it  proceeded  from  irritability  rather 
than  true  humility — ^a  virtue  of  which  all  Ossian's  characters  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  destitute.    Though  it  was  right  in  Camor  to  have 
an  affection  for  his  brother,  it  was  wrong  to  defend  an  unjust  cause. 
But  Camor  did  so,  with  alacrity ;  and  he  thought  so  much  of  bis  new 
dignity  that  we  may  conclude  ambition  and  pride,  as  much  as  a  desire 
to  avenge  Carber's  fall,  induced  him  thus  to  act ;  though  possibly  he 
did  not  think  so  himself.    His  being  induced  by  the  cruel  Folda  to 
attempt  a  nocturnal  surprise,  likewise  lowers  him  in  our  estimation. 
Fingal  would  have  scorned  any  such  proceeding. 

9.  "  My  fathers,  therefore,  will  meet  me  far,"  &c. — P.  419. 

The  Caledonians,  like  the  old  Romans,  the  Goths,  and  most  warlike 
nations,  considered  valour  the  virtue  of  virtues — that  which  indeed 
almost  atoned  for  everything.  Cowards  appear  to  have  been  all 
doomed  to  everlasting  woe ;  but  even  the  brave,  if  they  were  in  other 
respects  vicious,  were  merely  to  escape  positive  suffering ;  while  the 
virtuous  were  to  enjoy  some  real  happiness.  This  was  to  arise  from 
sitting  and  listening  to  songs,  recounting  their  own  good  deeds  and 
those  of  their  countrymen ;  though  it  is  rather  surprising  that  it  never 
occurred  to  them  that  they  would  tire  of  this  state  of  inaction,  and 
of  hearing  the  same  stories  repeated  millions  of  times. 

Ossian  appears  to  have  imagined  every  nation  had  a  heaven  of 
their  own,  though  they  might  visit  each  other  occasionally.  The 
Northmen  were  to  live  in  the  Hall  of  Lodin,  and  the  Caledonians 
who  fell  in  Ireland  crossed  the  sea  to  dwell  in  the  cloud  that  hovered 
round  their  native  hills ;  and  even  Mac-Roine,  whose  ancestors  had 
long  lived  in  Scotland,  departed  to  his  own  sires. 
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CONLACH  AND  GUDONA. 

1.  "  0  king  of  echoing  Selma."— P.  425. 

rom  this  and  seyeral  other  passages,  it  is  evident  that  Fingal  was 
eeded  by  Ossian,  his  eldest  son.  But  as  he  appears  to  have  be- 
i  blind  soon  after  Fingal's  death,  it  is  probable  that  his  title  was 
ceforward  almost  nominal,  and  that  his  only  surviying  brother 
^  possessed  the  real  power.  This  latter,  or  some  of  his  de- 
dants,  most  have  been  expelled,  and  the  supreme  power  obtained 
ome  chief  of  a  different  thbe,  of  whom  probably  descended  the 
8  of  the  Picts,  by  which  name  the  Caledonians  now  began  to  be 
mL  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  progenitor  of  Fergus  McieEro  or 
idreaU,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada  in  Argyle,  about 
500. 

2.  «  How  long  shall  we  be  lone  1"— P.  425. 

tie  original  of  this  line  and  one  or  two  more,  are  not  found  in  the 
ion  of  the  Highland  Society ;  but  they  are  found  in  the  version  of 
poem  given  in  the  collection  of  A.  &  D.  Stewart,  (Edin.  1804,) 
I  have  given  them  because  the  verse  shows  they  are  genuine. 

3.  "  Alas  that  Ossian  cannot  see  thee." — P.  425. 

There  is  a  tradition  current  through  every  part  of  the  Highlands 
Isles,  that  Ossian  attained  a  very  great  age,  and  that  he  was 
d  for  some  time  in  his  latter  days.  Hence  the  proverb  applied 
I  time  immemorial  to  an  aged  man  who  has  survived  all  his 
ids  and  acquaintances  :  '  He  is  like  Ossian  after  FingaVs  heroes 
dead.*" — From  the  Gaelic  of  Hugh  Macdonald  of  Kilpheder, 
•endix  to  Society's  Report,  p.  43. 

4.  ^  Let  the  light  of  memory  display 

Ihona,  round  which  raves  the  main." — P.  425. 

a  Ihona  (more  properly  I-hondan)  is  merely  Isle  of  Waves,  which 
1  applies  to  most  of  the  Hebrides,  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  its 
e  that  it  was  the  lona  otherwise  called  I-columkill.  Mr  Mac- 
rson  thought  it  was  Tiree,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  why. 

5.  "  0  Fergu,  I  distinctly  saw 

The  spirit  that  disturbed  the  night." — P.  426. 

It  was  long  thought  in  the  north  of  Scotland  that  storms  were 
id  by  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased.  This  notion  is  still  entertained 
he  vulgar :  for  they  think  that  whirlwinds  and  sudden  squalls  of 
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wind  are  occasioned  by  spirits  who  transport  themselves  in  that  man- 
ner from  one  place  to  another." — Macpherson. 

6.  "  When  my  decrepit  body  is  laid 

By  the  stroke  of  age  in  the  cold  narrow  house.'* — P.  430. 

There  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a  tradition  that  Ossian  was 
buried  in  Glen  Almon,  and  that  his  ashes  rested  beneath  a  huge 
stone  called  Clock  Ossiain,  (the  stone  of  Ossian.)    '^  It  is  of  nncom- 
mon  size,  measuring  seven  feet  and  a-half  in  length  and  five  in  breadth.     \ 
About  fifty  years  ago,  certain  soldiers  employed  under  Greneral  Wade 
in  making  the  military  road  from  Stirling  to  Inverness,  through  the 
Highlands,  raised  the  stone  by  large  engines,  and  discovered  under, 
a  coffin  full  of  burnt  bones.    This  coffin  consisted  of  four  grey  stones, 
which  still  remain,  such  as  are  mentioned  in  Ossian's  poems.    Ossian's 
stone,  with  the  four  grey  stones  in  which  his  bones  are  said  to  have 
been  deposited,  are  surrounded  by  a  circular  dyke,  two  hundred  feet 
in  circumference  and  three  feet  in  height.    The  military  road  pasaes 
through  its  centre." — ^  Prospects  and  Observations  on  a  Tour  in 
England   and   Scotland,"   by  Thomas  Newte,  Esq.,  p.  288  et  teq» 
Lond.  1791.    This  place  was  on  the  confines  of  the  territory  of  the 
Alhani,  FingaPs  tribe  :  a  little  way  to  the  south-east  of  the  stone;  is 
a  place  still  called  Fin-Thect,  or,  House  of  Fin;  and  a  few  miles 
farther  in  the  same  direction  is  ComaTs  earn,  under  which  very  pos- 
sibly lie  the  ashes  of  FingaPs  father.    Near  this  heap  are  several 
cat-stanes,  or  battle-stones,  and  the  surrounding  country  abounds 
with  antiquities  and  Finnian  names.     Mr  Newte  says,  in  conclnsion, 
''  I  have  further  learned,  that  when  Ossian's  stone  was  moved,  and 
the  coffin  containing  his  supposed  remains  discovered,  it  was  intended 
by  the  officer  commanding  the  party  of  soldiers  employed  on  the 
military  road,  to  let  the  bones  remain  within  the  stone  sepulchre 
until  General  Wade  should  come  and  see  them,  or  his  mind  be  known 
on  the  subject.     But  the  people  of  the  country  for  several  miles 
around,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  score  men,  venerating  the 
memory  of  the  bard,  rose  with  one  consent,  and  carried  away  the 
bones  with  bag-pipes  playing  and  other  funeral  rites,  and  deposited 
them,  with  much  solemnity,  within  a  circle  of  large  stones  on  the 
lofty  summit  of  a  rock  sequestered  and  of  difficult  access,  where  they 
might  never  more  be  disturbed  by  mortal  feet  or  hands,  in  the  wild 
recesses  of  the  western  Glen-Almon.    One  Christie,  who  is  consi- 
dered as  the  cicerone  and  antiquarian  of  Glen  Almon,  and  many 
other  persons  yet  alive,  attest  the  fact,  and  point  out  the  second 
sepulchre  of  the  son  of  Fingal." 
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A. 

On  the  Language  and  Origin  of  the  Caledonians, 

?  the  Picts  were  merely  the  Caledonians  under  another  name, 
i  of  which  any  proofs  would  have  been  superfluous ;  but  their 
Ad  language  is  a  subject  which  has  been  much  controverted* 
ion  and  Dr  Jamieson  contend  that  they  were  a  Grothic  race, 
it  their  tongue  was  the  parent  of  the  present  dialect  of  Soot- 
hloh  they  did  not  hesitate  to  distinguish  from  English,  and  to 
9  SeoUiih  Ikmgnage,  The  only  plausible  evidences  adduced 
ort  of  this  theory,  are,  a  passage  in  Tacitus,— one  or  two  in 
-and  the  fkct  that  a  dialect  which,  it  has  been  alleged,  differs 
from  English,  is  at  this  day  spoken  over  a  great  part  of  Scot- 

OS  conjectured  (he  did  not  assert)  that  the  Caledonians  were 
nan  origin,  because  they  had  reddish  hair  and  large  limbs* 
all  he  says  on  the  subject ;  and  his  conjecture  is  nothing  to 
pose,  because  these  qualities  are  common  among  the  High- 
at  this  day,  as  they  formerly  were  among  the  Gauls. 
3rton,  in  order  to  give  this  passage  of  Tacitus  some  weight, 
ledares  that  they  have  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  are  of  dimi- 
kUure ;  and,  to  screen  himself  as  well  as  possible,  he  adds, 
a  few  of  Norwegian  descent"  He  has  not  however  given  us 
«rion  whatever  by  which  to  distinguish  such ;  and  he  tells  us 
ler  place  that  half  their  blood  is  Oothic.  According  to  him, 
be  entirely  Gothic :  for  he  holds  that  the  Irish  Scots,  as  well 
Caledonians,  Norwegians,  and  Saxons,  were  Gothic ;  and  it  is 


n  mtilae  Caledoniam  habitantium  comae,  magni  artus,  Germanicam 
I  asseverant. — Agric.  cap.  xi.  There  is  not  a  word  in  Tacitus  of 
ng  tall  or  blue-eyedy  as  some  make  him  assert. 
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undeniable  that  all  the  Highlanders  are  sprang  from  one  or  other  of 
these  races :  so  that  those  detestable  Celts  against  whom  he  funes 
so  outrageously  must  be  altogether  imaginary  beings,  or  consist 
solely  of  the  descendants  of  the  godlike  Goths. 

It  seems  that  Mr  Hill,  an  English  gentleman  who  repeatedly  tra- 
Tersed  the  country  at  the  very  time  when  Pinkerton  was  composing 
his ''  Inquiry,'*  met  with  Highlanders  of  a  different  description ;  for, 
in  his  Notes  on  Ossian's  Prayer,  he  affirms  that  ^  the  Erse  (Gaidils) 
themselves  are  a  red-haired  race."  With  more  propriety  than  either, 
a  third  might  declare  them  a  brown-haired  race.  With  respect  to 
their  stature,  they  are  still  as  large-limbed  as  their  neighbours,  who 
exceed  the  average  of  mankind  in  this  respect ;  though  ancient  armour, 
the  size  of  many  skeletons,  (see  Chalmers'  ^'Caledonia,"  book  i. 
chap,  ii.,)  and  the  feats  performed  in  former  times,  evince  that  the 
complaints  of  old  men  about  modem  degeneracy  are  not  groundless. 
For  this  degeneracy,  several  causes  might  easily  be  assigned.*  Not 
one-fourth  of  them  have  black  eyes,  as  is  known  to  every  one  ae- 
quainted  with  them. 

It  appears  from  Bede  there  was  a  tradition  in  his  time,  that  they 
came  originally  from  a  region  which  he  calls  Seythia.  But  it  was 
impossible  they  could  have  come  from  Scythia  Proper,  and  the  coun- 
try vaguely  so  called  may  have  included  Belgium  or  the  northein 
part  of  Gaul.  It  is  urged,  however,  that  Bede  expressly  afiSrms  the 
Scriptures  were  read  in  his  time  in  five  languages,  viz.  the  j^ii^ 
(or  rather  the  Saxon),  the  British  or  Welsh,  the  Scottish  or  Gaelic,  the 
Pictish,  and  the  Latin,  Now,  if  this  passage  be  in  any  respect  con- 
clusive, it  is  against  those  who  affirm  that  the  Caledonians  spoke 
what  they  have  been  pleased  to  term  the  Scottish  Langitage.  For  it 
is  evident  that  the  Broad  Scots  differs  from  classic  English  only  in 
having  retained  more  Saxon,  and  borrowed  some  words  from  the 

*  Defoe  ("  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier")  describes  the  Highlanders  in  Leslie's 
arm^  as  "  to//,"  "  larffe-bodiedy'*'*  and  ^*  prodigious  stotUy 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  met  with  the  following  passages  writ- 
ten by  one  who  is  neither  a  Gaidil  nor  a  Cymry,  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  Highlanders.  "  To  wliatever  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  mixture 
of  dark-complexioned  individuals  among  the  Grael,  inducing  the  assertion, 
so  often  repeated,  that  they  display  the  genuine  Celtic  hue,  nothing  is  more 
particularly  noticed  than  the  fairness  of  the  skin,  the  blue  eyes,  and  the 
yellow  hair  of  all  branches  of  the  race." — He  thinks  that  both  races  are 
one. — "The  Welsh  are  perhaps  the  darkest  of  the  race;  for  they  call  the 
others  Gwyddil  coch,  the  red-haired  Gael."*!*  A  large  stature  and  light 
hair  and  eyes  are  assigned  to  the  Gauls,  both  Celtic  and  Belgic,  by  everv 
classic  author  who  speaks  of  their  personal  appearance. 

t  Logan's  Introduction  to  "  The  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetrj-."    Glasgow,  1841. 
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'leneh  (including  Nonnan  French)  and  numy  from  the  Gaelic — from 
iiich  it  has  prohably  deriyed  the  custom  of  forming  diminutiyes.* 
[obI  of  these  yrords  must  haye  been  borrowed  long  after  Bede  was 

0  more.  With  the  exception  of  its  diminutiyes^  its  structure  and 
fntax,  as  Pinkerton  is  obliged  to  confess^  differ  in  nothing  whateyer 
fum  the  English;  while  eyery  single  word  in  all  Dr  Jamieson's 
nartos,  is  Saxon,  Dano-Saxon,  Graelic,  Latin,  or  French,  except  a 
ajfew  cant  words  which  may  well  be  supposed  to  haye  been  formed 

1  Scotland,*!*  and  a  few  used  in  the  extreme  north.  It  is  indeed  a 
«I1  known  fact,  that  the  works  of  Scottish  Barbour  are  more  intel- 
gflble  to  an  Englishman  of  the  present  day  than  those  of  his  con- 
mporary  Chaucer,  the  dialect  of  the  former  haying  a  closer  resem- 
lance  to  that  which  finally  preyailed  than  the  Frenchified,  courtly 
izon  of  the  latter.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  affinity  which  the 
sottish  dialect  has  to  the  Danish  language  ;  but  the  Saxon,  parti- 
ilarly  that  of  Northumbria,  was  equally  related  to  it ;  and  the  idioms 
Tsome  parts  of  England  eyen  at  this  day  are  nearly  so.  The  dlffe- 
mt  English  dialects  yary  considerably ;  and  it  were  as  rational  to 
nmounce  that  of  Durham  and  that  of  Deyon  distinct  languages^  as 
» declare  that  that  generally  called  Broad  Scots  is  a  different  lan^ 
tage  from  English,  Barbour,  Harry  the  minstrel,  Wynton  and 
JierB,  neyer  imagined  they  spoke  anything  but  English. 

According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  the  Picts  must  haye  spoken 
iZon.  Now  as  this  was  the  yemacular  tongue  of  Bede,  it  is  hardly 
«dible  that  he  should  haye  been  led  to  think  that  the  Picts  spoke 
different  language,  if  such  was  not  actually  the  case :  whereas, 
)ing  ignorant  of  Gaelic,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  haye 
sen  led  to  consider  their  language  different  from  that  of  the  Scots, 
ipposing  it  to  haye  been  Graelic,  as  they  were  then  distinct  nations, 
id  the  latter  were  considered  Irish,  and  may  haye  spoken  with  a 
ifferent  accent.^:    Dr  Johnson,  who  trayelled  through  the  Highlands 

*  In  Gbelic,  every  noun  may  have  its  diminutive  by  merely  adding  an 
►  masculines  and  ag  or  eeg  to  feminines ;  and  the  word  so  formed  will  not 
lem  strange  or  foreign. 

f  See  a  Memoir  on  this  subject,  by  the  late  Professor  Murray,  in  the 
AicluBoI.  Scot.,"  vol.  ii.  In  the  elaborate  preface  to  his  Dictionary, 
imiason  gravely  tells  us  that  he  probably  would  have  considered  the  Scot- 
nI  Language  a  dialect  of  the  English  till  his  dying  day,  had  not  s^/oreigtier 
lid  him  it  was  not. 

$  At  the  present  day,  the  slow  enunciation,  broad  and  smooth  accent,  and 
)ep  voice  of  the  eastern  Highlanders,  would  lead  a  foreigner  to  suppose 
ley  spoke  a  different  language  from  those  of  the  west,  whose  rapid  utter- 
ice,  sharp  and  guttural  accent,  and  shrill  tones,  form  a  contrast  to  those  of 
e  former. 
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i  Isles,  ftU  along  imagined  Chat  Irith  and  Eru  were  dUhrentloi 
.junya,  while  thej  do  not  differ  more  than  the  provincial  dialKU  of 
Kngland.  Wo  need  not  be  Eurprieed  tlmt  Bode,  who  does  not  tppeu 
ever  to  have  boea  in  CBJedoma,  should  have  been  thnfi  misled. 

The  on];  other  ai^nient  of  these  antiquaries  worth  noticing,  li| 
(hkt  if  Gaelic  hud  farmErl;  been  the  language  of  all  Caledonia,  w» 
should  not  have  found  anothei  now  prevailing.  Pinkertoa  aseuned 
the  GiidiU  were  so  attached  to  their  language,  that  the j  never  would 
have  abandoned  the  nse  of  it,  Thii  aarertion,  howaTer,  is  eonM- 
dictvd  by  the  (aet  that  Gaelic  has  become  quite  eztiuct  tbronglMt 
the  fiouth-weat  of  Scotland,  nhere  it  continned  to  be  spoken  hng 
alter  the  arrival  of  the  Saxone,  to  say  aotbing  of  Ireland.  Inlbt 
eaatero  parta  of  Roeb  and  in  CailhneBa,  likewise,  English  has  taf- 
planted  Gaelic  within  the  last  ceotnrj;  and  indeed  anyone  uuj 
observe  ihat  Iho  latter  language  is  fast  losing  ground  everywhere. 
Now  when  we  conuder  that  Saxona  settled  in  Lothian  and  Bemidi ; 
that  in  the  coarse  of  time  their  language  came  to  be  spoken  itooort, 
and  nscd  in  public  trauaaotions ;  that  several  of  that  nation,  ud 
likewise  Angto-Notmans  and  Flemings,  came  to  acquire  eiteutira 
oetatas  in  Scotland,  while  they  mostly  continued  to  speali  the  Sinn 
tongue ;  and  that  numbers  of  the  same  races  came  to  the  connliyi 
either  as  refugees  or  prisoners;'  it  was  naturally  to  be  expeeted  Ibat 
Engliali  would  prevail  in  Caledoaia  to  a  considerable  eztcDl,  Aid 
when  we  further  consider  the  intercourse  which  subsisted  bet*E«> 
the  Scots  and  English  for  such  a  long  period,  it  will  rather  sppeu' 
Burprieing  that  it  has  not  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent ;  for  at  lUi 
day  Gaelio  is  the  spoken  language  of  two-thirds  of  Caledoniii,t  tl- 
cluslvc  of  the  Hebrides,  in  which  it  is  universally  used.]: 

'  The  progreM  of  the  S»mn«  in  Scotland,  la  well  riiown  ja  (Suliinf" 


land,  "  fooi:  no  t, 

o/(*b™."    Thi, 

-I-  Bf  CUhIo) 


who  says  that  Malcohn  III.,  in  his  irruptions  into  & 
n^  pritimers  Ikal  atiand  mcry  kotae  tn  SailUad  had  w 
lUBt  apply  only  lo  ■' —     ■'    — 


:c]udm£  that  part  south 


times  called  Sunliafid  proper)  I  n 
of  the  Mths  of  Forth  and  Clyde. 


J:  "  His  arguments  from  history,"  says  Prof sasor  Murray,  spenhiogo'Dj 
Jaminon*)  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Caledonians  spoke  Broad  Si»lt,u'l 
that  this  is  a  different  laoguaee  From  the  Enclish,  "  only  show  that  HV 


t  language  {ram  the  Engli 
Belgic  tribes  settled  in  BriCun.     Hit  proofs  &om  langusga 
delusive,  befasM  he  forgsti  that  Celtic  and^Tc  '     * 
ha  overlooks  characteristic  diffen 
nity  of  all  the  lodo-Eui 


are  radically  i>Di;U« 

The  radical  identity  and  do*  •»- 

laagungPB,  have  been  «  fertile  »onn»  ofn* 


words,  thay  sh 
thing  which  sc 
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With  respect  to  those  who  mamtain  that  the  Caledonians  were 
•naif  they  ground  their  opinion  upon  having  disoovered  some  Cym* 
:  names  in  the  country,  and  on  the  fact  that,  in  some  Welsh  chro- 
desy  we  find  it  stated  that  a  few  bodies  of  men  arrived  from  the 
rth. 

Chalmers  appears  to  have  clearly  proved  that  some  names  of  rivers, 
adlandSy  &c.  are  Cymric,  and  not  Gaelic — though  these  are  not 
tXLj  80  numerous  as  he  imagined,  many  of  them  being  common  to 
9  latter  language — ^bnt  he  has  not  been  equally  successftil  when  he 
tempts  to  show  that  the  names  of  their  tribes  are  exclusively  Cym* 
r.  Thus  he  afiirms  that  CaUdonii  is  Cdyddon, — or  Cdython — the 
wrCf.  But  this  etymon  is  certainly  unsatisfactory;  and  the  same 
ay  be  said  of  all  the  rest.  So  much  do  names  suffer  from  contrac- 
ms,  or  negligent  pronunciation,  that,  in  many  instances,  it  is  hardly 
Msible  even  for  a  native  to  know  with  certainty  the  meaning  of  such 
Didsy  while  they  are  in  general  still  more  altered  by  foreigners  ;  so 
at  a  few  etymons  of  this  kind  form  but  a  very  sandy  foundation  for 
leh  a  superstructure  as  the  origin  of  a  whole  nation* — especially 
hen  we  are  not  certain,  as  in  this  case,  that  these  are  the  very  ap- 
illations  used  by  the  people  themselves ;  for  the  information  of 
iographers  and  historians  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Britons, 
ho  might  give  them  names  significant  in  their  own  language.  Had 
Ir  Chalmers  therefore  even  proved — what  he  has  not — that  the  Greek 
id  LaHn  names  of  the  Caledonian  tribes  were  exclusively  Cymric,  it 
ould  by  no  means  follow  that  they  were  of  Cymric  origin.  With 
ispeet  to  the  word  CcUedonii  in  particular,  Caile-done  (ad  verb. 
ood^nen)  is  a  much  more  obvious  and  natural  etymon  than  Mr 
halmers'.  If,  however,  we  had  no  clearer  evidence  that  the  Cale- 
onlans  spoke  Gaelic,  the  question  might  be  considered  quite  undeter- 
lined. 

The  bodies  of  men  referred  to  in  the  chronicles,  appear  to  have 
tem  some  hordes  of  Cumbrian  Britons  who  fled  from  the  victories  of 
he  Soots.  We  never  find  any  mention  made  of  them  previous  to  the 
ime  of  Kenneth  II.,  a  circumstance  quite  irreconcilable  with  the 
lotion  of  those  who  imagine  that  the  present  Welsh  are  sprung  from 
the  Picts  who  ravaged  England  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans. 
There  are  likewise  some  other  circumstances  which  render  this  theory 
absurd.  We  always  read  that  the  Picts  were  attended  by  the  Scots, 
irho  certainly  were  not  Cymric.    It  is  likevrise  evident  that  neither 

*  How  easy  it  were,  at  this  rate,  to  prove  that  the  Danes,  for  instiince, 
were  Gaidils.  The  Danes  wore  remarkably  bold.  Now  the  adjective  dan 
in  Gaelic  signifies  bold:  ergo,  the  Danes  were  Gaidils. 
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of  thcu  nationB  tret  iBVsded  England  ia  a  bo<I j ;  for  one  le^sa  «u 
eufficieiit  l4i  repel  them ;  wberens  StrBbo  infDrms  na,  that  it  farmraJj' 
required  tiro  jaeTeJj  to  gua,rd  tliu  froutier,  even  white  ana  wu  anS- 
eieut  to  preserTe  trsmqaillity  Ihronghonl  the  teat  of  Britajn.  Il  lilu- 
wrise  »ppeajs  from  Tscitufl,  that  the  Roman  nrmy  at  the  battle  otliii 
Grampiana  mnBt  have  nonsideiahl}'  exuecded  twenty  thousand  ;*  uid 
it  ciannot  be  Eupposed  that  the  Scats  and  Picts  were  then  Iabb  aume- 
TOns  than  the  Caledonians  of  the  days  of  Agricola,  while  their  suoccai- 
fal  conteets  with  the  Northmen  and  Saxons  evince  that  they  had  not 
degenerated  in  valour.  Had  tberefore  tliQ  Scota  and  Picta  mvaded 
England  in  a  bady,  one  legion  vonld  not  have  repoUed  them ;  nor 
CDold  tbey  have  been  expelled  by  such  a  small  nnmber  of  Sunns. 
Those  who  ravaged  Engknd  mnet  have  been  merely  predatoij  laud* 
from  the  adjaceiit  couiitriee. 

It  is  ftrther  to  be  observed,  tliat  this  was  in  the  ^/A  asntuy; 
whercoa  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  any  of  thoEc  bands  utimi 
in  Wolea  till  four  hundred  years  after,  thongh  the  bard  Talieasin  Itied 
in  the  uiith  eentnry,  and  tbey  plainly  appear  to  have  been  tev  in 
number  ;  while,  by  ol!  aoeonnls,  the  Swta  and  Picta  were  otlirlj 
expelled.  The  suppasitiun,  therefore,  that  these  plunderer^  nin 
appear  to  have  been  aosily  repulsed,  ehould  have  Eaized  such  an  ex- 
tensive ternlory  aa  Wales,  and  expelled  the  former  inhabitaDti,  il 
utterly  incredible ;  and  it  is  eqnally  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  few 
small  bands  of  fugitives  eoold  have  poBsessed  tbemaelves  of  ail  Wsliui 
and  that  withoDt  anything  being  known  of  the  fact  beyond  tiie  bounds 
of  the  eountcy. 

It  has  likewise  been  asserted  that  Gaelie  names  are  found  in  Wilu: 
and  that  there  are  some  mina  in  Anglesea  to  this  day  called  "  f^tiii 
gQooyUiitod,"(d«ellin/pof(raidili,)  But  no  names  peculiarly  ud 
Uliqneationably  Gaelic,  are  to  he  found  in  any  port  of  Englimd  or 
Wales,  except  where  Bel^o  tribes  aottled,+  a  fact  which  claatlj  it 
dicates  that  the  First  inhabitants  were  not  Gaelic  ; — and  the  haildiip 
in  Anglesea  may  have  been  erected  by  some  Irishmen  who  seised  tf- 
ou  a  part  of  that  island  when  they  got  possession  of  Man,  and  inl^sltd 
the  western  parts  of  Britain. 

It  may  be  added  that  no  author  whatever  speaks  of  Cymri  >> 
Caledonia,  a  clear  indication  that  tbey  must  have  been  expelled  pK- 

*  The  whole  nnmber  ia  not  expressly  >t«ted;  but  the  inlaiitcy  df  On 
;iiixiltuieB  alone  amounted  U  SIXIU,  uud  the  cavidry  to  3000.— 7'El•^  A'jri- 

t 'Seo  bt  Prichard'a  "  RBSBarcbea  into  the  Physical  History  of  Maatiad," 
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the  dawn  of  history.    All  that  has  been  adduced  by  those 
sea  of  historians,  therefore,  only  shows  that  the  Caledonians 
ifferent  race  from  the  Britons  ;  that  there  was  a  tradition 
I  come  from  some  place  vaguely  called  Scythia ;  and  that 
a  appears  to  have  been  once  inhabited  by  a  Cymric  race.* 
irect  proofs  that  the  Picts,  and  consequently  the  Caledonians, 
laelic  race,  are  chiefly  the  following. 
3  Irish,  who  understood  neither  Oothio  nor  Cymraeg,  used 
ireters  in  their  transactions  with  the  Picts. 
the  early  Irish  Annals,  it  appears  that  a  close  intercourse 
1  between  these  nations.    Now  we  find  no  mention  whatever 
^  an  interpreter  except  once  or  twice  in  Adomnan's  lAfe 
[i(in6a,  in  which  the  author  affirms  that  Columba  used  an  in- 
r  on  two  occasions,  vi\,tn  conversing  with  individuals.    Adom- 
rticularly  stating  that  he  used  an  interpreter  on  these  two 
8,  and  his  total  silence  upon  the  subject  on  every  other,  is  a 
ory  proof  that  in  general  he  required  none.    For  it  were  quite 
0  suppose  that  an  interpreter  was  constantly  used,  and  yet 
B  fact  should  be  particularly  mentioned  on  two  occasions, 
dnmba  conferred  with  individuals.    Had  an  interpreter  been 
employed,  we  should  either  find  no  allusion  made  to  such  a 
ary,  or  we  should  find  him  mentioned  when  Columba  ad- 
the  king  and  the  people  at  large,  which  is  never  the  case. 
7  probable  that  a  few  Saxons  or  Northmen  had  settled  among 
s ;  and  it  must  have  been  in  their  case  an  interpreter  was 

C^pnri,  I  mean  the  Welsh  and  all  those  who  spoke  a  dialect  of  that 
;  by  GaidilSf  the  Caledonians,  Irish  and  others  who  spoke  Glaelic ; 
ins,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula,  and  all  of  that  race  ; 
CdUBj  merely  the  Celtic  Gauls.  The  word  CelUe,  like  Scythia, 
&c  has  been  sometimes  used  in  a  very  loose  sense,  a  circumstance 
>pear8  to  have  misled  many  modem  writers.  Their  languages  clearly 
luit  the  Cymri,  Gaidils,  and  Iberians,  are  distinct  races  of  men, 
'h%  two  former  are  nearly  related.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
mt  Welsh  are  partly  of  Iberian  descent,  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
>  suppose  that  the  Silures  were  not  of  this  race.  There  is  also  little 
at  the  Biscayan  tongue  has  been  considerably  modified  by  the  Qjmr 
e  Latin,  and  the  Gothic.  Hence  its  faint  resemblance  to  these 
ML — ^The  Biscayan,  or  Basque,  differs  radically  both  from  Welsh  and 
elic  By  Gothic  nations,  I  mean  those  often  called  German,  GoOio- 
or  TeuUonic,  I  prefer  the  former  word,  because  it  is  certain  the 
ere  of  this  race  ;  whereas  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Teutones  were 
r  not  mostly,  Gaidils.  Dr  Murrav  declares  that  the  names  of  their 
ire  Celtic  rather  than  Gothic.  The  word  teutofles  resembles  the 
iuatdonCf  (north-men,)  more  than  it  does  the  Gothic  term  deutsch, 
T  appears  from  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat,  xxxvii.  2.)  that  the  former  was 
lend  term  like  the  latter. 


reqnisiU.    It  ftirther  appears,  from  the  name  giTen  to  ths  al 

irliioh  Due  of  Vbose  individuals  was  baptized,  that  the  Pictisb  in! 
t&iitB  of  Sky,  tho  ialand  in  which  tlwit  rite  was  peiformed,  fl 
Gaelic    For  Adomnan  atatea  that  the  Datiies  called  it  doiuT  JttO' 
hraiiani.    Now  dobar  means  water  in  Gaelic;  and  the  word  ie 
that  form,  pei^uUar  to  that  language. 

2.  Those  IriBh  who  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  Plots,  »1«1JI 
spake  the  Gaulle  language. 

It  ia  certain  that  the  inhabitants  of  a!)  the  North  of  Ireland  ven 
originally  from  Scotland,  and  of  the  aame  race  with  the  Plots.  Tipr- 
nach,  the  most  ancient  and  oredible  of  the  early  I  riah  annalisti,  Ull- 
ftlimly  speaka  of  them  aa  being  of  the  Crmui,  the  name  he  gifMla 
the  Picls. 

Innea  aad  PinVerton  have  cndeavoxired  to  show  that  the  Scott  m 
a  diUbreDl  race  from  the  Caledonians.  The  former  maintauu  tM 
they  came  into  Ireland  trom  Soaadinaria  or  Denmark,  some  ISih 
Eubaequent  to  the  Chriatian  era,  and  the  latter,  that  tbty  a 
Belgic  Gaul,  about  three  centoriea  prerious  to  that  epoch- 
be  appears  to  be  correct  in  the  main.  Bnt  all  dcaerring  the  naiu  •! 
evidence  which  they  have  been  able  to  adduce,  is,  that  no  m 
made  of  Che  Scota  preiiona  to  the  fonrth  century ;  wliile  il 
incredible  that  the  conquest  of  such  au  exteneite  eonntry  aa 
at  90  recent  a  period  should  not  be  mentioned  either  by  traditian  IT 
by  any  author  whatever.  These  antiquaries  likewise  lay  much  tO 
□n  the  similarity  betwcca  Scot  and  Segth.  But  the  Scythian'a  Mfl 
all  at  a  vaat  distance  from  the  North  Sea ;  and  we  f  " 
tioD  called  by  that  name.  No  accurate  author  ever  called  the  aonfr 
weat  uf  Europe  Seytkia;  and  this  is  the  only  quarter  whence  ireni 
suppose  the  Ssota  to  have  come.  It  ia  moreover  nnqnestianabk  M 
their  language  waa  Gaelic,  which  never  appears  to  have  been  apf^:  e 
either  in  Scandinavia  orio  the  Cimfaric  Cheraoneae.  We  likewiieW 
uo  trace  of  the  name  among  the  people  themselves,  in  any  age;  tit 
an  illiterate  Gaidil  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  at  this  day  knowa  noM 
of  it  aa  a  proper  name. 

These  facta  evini^e  that  the  word  originally  "is 
marked  by  the  learned  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  tbeCSnniM 
of  Eusehina,  **  a  name,  but  an  appfllation,  descriptive  of  the  wui 
ing  and  predatory  manner  of  life  which  chaiacteriaoii  those  ti 
who  infoated  the  Roman  province  in  Britain."  The  word  ia  a| 
rently  the  Gaelic  Kuil  or  woo*,  a  ^eanderrr  or  rowr,  and  appeas  • 
have  been  flrat  applied  to  depredators  from  Ireland,  by  the  CaW* 
nian  Oaidils,  and  tram  them  adopted  hy  foreign  wi ' 
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It  was  applied  to  the  Dalriads,  because  their  princes  and  ' 
Aief  men,  as  well  as  a  considerable  part  of  their  population^  were 
hunediately  from  Ireland,  and,  on  the  accession  of  Kenneth  II.  to 
Aft  Pictish  throne,  to  all  the  Caledonians. 

As  it  appears  then,  that  all  the  Northern  Irish  were  of  the  same 
noe  with  the  Picts ;  and  as  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the 
h^gnage  of  the  former  was  Gaelic,  it  follows  that  it  must  have  been 
Ami  of  the  latter  likewise. 

9,  Gaelic  was  nniversally  spoken  in  Caledonia  immediately  after 
the  aoeession  of  Kenneth ;  and  the  topography  of  the  country,  as  well 
ijM  flie  names  of  persons,  indicate  that  it  had  long  been  the  sole  lan- 
ipageinnse. 

Hie  celebrated  Buchanan  long  ago  concluded,  firom  the  facts  just 
JWid,  that  the  language  of  the  Picts  was  Graelic.  In  his  remarks 
i|i  a  passage  in  Bede,  already  quoted,  he  says  : — '*  Other  writers  do 
gjtve  the  least  hint  that  they  (the  Scots  and  Picts)  spoke  di£ferent 
;  and  they  always  intermarried  as  if  they  were  one  nation, 
le  the  kingdoms  were  distinct :  and  as  they  were  mixed  at  first,* 
they  were  afterwards  neighbours,  and  very  frequently  on  friendly 
down  to  the  subversion  of  the  Picts.  Nor  was  the  language 
ilie  Soots  in  the  least  corrupted  by  the  survivors  of  that  event — 
must  have  been  many,  even  after  all  those  capable  of  bearing 
had  perished — and  no  vestige  of  a  different  tongue  is  to  be 
in  their  territories.  For  all  the  districts  held  by  the  Picts, 
even  every  single  place,  retain  Scottish  (Gaelic)  appellations  at 
day,  except  a  very  few,  where,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
over  the  ancient  tongue,  names  of  German  origin  have  been 
kpo8ed.''t 

Ifr  Pinkerton  has  endeavoured  to  disprove  the  fact  here  stated  by 
ftuduman,  and  to  show  that  all  the  proper  names  in  the  Lowlands 
^t«  Gothic.  He  commences  with  attempting  to  discard  the  authority 
^  eyery  one  acquainted  with  Gaelic,  by  ridiculing  Celtic  Etymologists, 
%m  he  calls  them.  Bidicule,  however,  is  not  argument.  If  it  were, 
etymologists  would  have  a  most  complete  victory.  Some  of 
etymons  are  indeed  fanciful  enough ;  but  hardly  one  so  absurd 
Ml  many  of  his.  He  will  prove  words  Gothic  which  are  as  purely 
Gaelic  as  Land*8  End,  Kingston,  or  Blackwater,  are  English.    The 

*  He  here  alludes  to  a  tradition  which  states  that  the  Picts,  before  settling 
Ibi  CSaledonia,  landed  among  the  Scots  in  Ireland.  But  this  is  so  irrecon- 
iQable  with  well  ascertained  facts,  that  we  must  conclude  this  story  arose 
^mn  confounding  things  which  occurred  in  different  periods. 

t  Lib.  ii.  c.  20. 
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fact  stated  by  Buchanan  is,  however,  so  apparent  to  any  one  irlM 
takes  an  impartial  yiew  of  the  subject,  and  Mr  Pinkerton's  Gotiila 
etymologies  are  so  obviously  erroneous,  that  it  is  quitie  unneceaooi 
to  be  more  particular.  j 

Cymric  appellations  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  and  no  names  of  towil  i 
are  Cymraig,  except  one  or  two,  such  as  Aberdeen,  or  rather  Aherdmif  | 
monJth  of  Ike  Don,  These  facts  evince  that  this  race  removed  ftMi 
the  country  at  a  very  early  period.  With  the  exception  of  these  ftifV 
all  the  names  in  the  territories  of  the  Picts  were  Gaelic,  without  a 
single  exception :  and  many  of  them  exclusively  so,  for  several 
turies  after  the  junction  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Even  where  the 
may  be  common  to  the  Graelic  and  Grothic,  the  structure  sometinoi 
shows  it  was  imposed  by  a  Graelic  people.  Thus  Dun  and  Tuna  an 
akin  to  toum,  ton,  or  tun,  in  sense  as  well  as  in  sound.  But  fha 
Graidils  generally  prefixed,  the  Saxons  and  Scandinavians  alwap 
affixed  it ;  and  we  sometimes  find  two  words  joined  by  the  Gaefie 
article  an,  na,  nan,  nam,  &o. 

Many  Pictish  names  of  persons — such  as  Angus  or  Ungu$,  Alphi, 
Cineod  or  Kenneth,  Neehton,  Fergus,  DomncUd  or  Donald,  Congdm 
Coned,  Bride  or  Brude,  Drest  or  Trot,  Dungal  or  Dugal,  &o.— <i« 
Gaelic ;  while  none  of  them  can  be  shown  to  be  either  Cymrie  or 
Gothic.f  '^That  the  Scoto-Irish  (Gaelic)  tongue,"  says  CSiahnen^ 
^  was  spoken  in  every  part  of  proper  Scotland  from  the  <useesn<m  tf 
Kenneth  till  the  demise  of  Donald  Bane,  is  a  proposition  which  may 
be  made  so  certain  as  not  to  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  would  ayoid 
the  charge  of  obstinacy  or  folly  ."$  We  find  that  Malcolm  the  Third's 
Saxon  queen  was  obliged  to  employ  an  interpreter  when  conyersmg 
with  the  nobility  and  clergy.  The  Gaelic,  and  no  other  tongne,  is 
called  the  Scottish,  not  only  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  by  BncbansB 
and  others,  when  that  epithet  had  long  been  used  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  term.    All  the  names  in  most  of  the  charters  of  Alexander  tiie 

*  Aber,  I  consider  exclusively  Cjnmraig  ;  because  it  is  never  used  by  tin 
Gaidils,  and  appears  never  to  have  been,  as  it  is  found  in  no  Craelic  eaor 
position  whatever,  and  does  not  admit  of  a  Gaelic  etymon. 

f  Jamieson  has  laboured  hard  to  prove  the  contrary ;  but  most  of  hii 
etymologies  are  unsatisfactory,  and  some  of  them  manifestly  absurd.  Then 
names  are  not  found  among  the  Goths  or  Cymri,  while  several  of  than  m 
still  common  in  the  Highlands.  All  Jamieson *s  arguments  are  equally  ap 
plicable  to  the  Scots,  who,  we  know,  were  neither  Gothic  nor  Cymric. 

X  See  this  assertion  proved  in  his  "  Caledonia,"  book  iii.  cap.  xi.  Itis  nSoB 
singular  that  this  acute  antiquary  did  not  perceive  how  fatal  this  declaratiat 
was  to  his  own  Cymric  hypothesis.  Had  the  Picts  spoken  Cymraig,  it  mi 
quite  impossible  that  Gaelic  could  have  been  universal,  immediately  aftsi 
the  accession  of  Kenneth. 
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Pliit^  wlio  died  a.d.  1124,  are  Gaelic.  It  likewise  appears  ftom  the 
iMOrds  that  the  names  of  persons  in  Caledonia  were  in  the  same 
mgaMf^ :  the  appellations  and  $obriq«ft8  of  the  Scottish  kings  and 
igfil  fiunlly  were  Graelic  ;  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Lowlands  north 
#{he  Forth,  were  Graelic  down  to  the  accession  of  Robert  Bmce, 
iftt  the  sfaigle  exception  of  the  Earl  of  Caithness.  The  appellations 
i  Ihe  dergj  and  justiciars  of  the  same  reign  were  likewise  Gaelic. 
Iht  Hardhig,  an  Englishman  who  travelled  through  the  country  in 
4S4y  fbnnd  the  same  language  spoken  in  the  Garioch  and  the  Low- 
md»  of  Mormj.  Gaelic  likewise  continued  to  be  commonly  spoken 
h  tte  eelebrated  seminary  of  Aberdeen,  in  Queen  Mary*s  time ;  and 
MlMtimii  Munster,  a  geographer  of  the  same  period,  says ;  ^Most  of 
ht  Seot0  eontinme  to  use  the  Irish  tongue  to  this  day.*** 

4.  AH  the  old  Welsh  chroniclers  style  the  Picts  Gooythii,  a  word 
■fustionably  synonymous  with  Goidil  or  GaidU,  and  neyer  applied 
b  nj  oilier  race.  Some  of  these  were  written  previous  to  the  time 
if  Kenneth  the  Second :  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  the  Picts  are 
dhded  to;  for  they  distinctly  state  that  these  **  GooytkU  Pkictiaid 
wn  hi  Alban,  along  the  sea  of  Lychlyn^^  or  the  Oerman  tea,  across 
wUdly  they  say,  they  originally  came  into  the  country. 

TbuB  it  elearly  appears  that  the  Caledonians  were  a  Gaelic  race, 
uA  that  Gaelic  did  not  cease  to  be  spoken  throughout  the  country 
In  a  eomparatiyely  recent  period. 

With  respect  to  the  Dalriad  Scots,  they  were  all  of  the  same  race  ; 
,ad  both  Pinkerton  and  Mr  Skene  have  proved  that  their  territories 
eomprehended  the  whole  of  the  single  county  of  Argyle.  It  is 
hardly  credible  that  even  these  were  all  Irish ;  and  many  of 


(Ihi  followed  the  court  to  the  Lowlands. 
Ifr  Skene  has  likewise  shown  that  all  the  great  clans  are  of  the 
Gaelic  race ;  and  so  unquestionably  are  almost  all  .the  less 
clans,  such  as  the  Fergussons,  Farquharsons,  Buchanans, 
l^fty  M^airs,  Mori8ons,t  &c.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the 
Modern  Highlanders  are  of  the  race  which  was  found  in  Caledonia  by 
^^rieola,  upwards  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  discussion 
Igaiding  the  application  of  the  name  Scot  and  Scotia,  or  the  manner 

*  See  Chalmers^  "Caledonia,^  vol.  i.  p.  478  et  seq. 

f  The  only  ckns  not  Gaelic,  are  the  Sinclairs,  Frasers,  Menzi^^s^  and 
|jUlolM«,none  of  whomare  numerous.  The  Fitz-aJan  descent  of  the  Stewarts 
gnNU^ed  on  one  of  these  being  called ^/tus  Alani  (son  of  Alan)  in  an  old 
■rfeer.  Now  Alan  was  a  common  name  among  the  Gaidils  lon^  before  ; 
e  armorial  bearings  of  the  Stewarts  differed  from  those  of  the  Fitzalans  ; 
d  seTeral  other  circumstances  might  be  mentioned  to  the  same  effect. 
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of  Keimetli's  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Picts,  With  respeet  te 
the  former^  the  plain /octe  of  the  case,  as  they  are  to  be  gathered  fim 
old  accredited  authors,  are  such  as  have  been  stated.  The  termM 
appears  to  haye  been  originally  applied  to  Irishmen ;  and  then^ 
passed  to  the  Dalriads,  many  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  chiefe,  wew 
immediately  from  Ireland — though  it  is  equally  certain  they  were  aft 
originally  from  Scotland,  at  some  period  more  or  less  remote.  It  lik»* 
wise  appears  that  all,  or  eyen  most  of,  the  Dalriads  could  not  hajf»| 
been  flrom  Ireland ;  and  that  they  were  so  inconsiderable  in  nnmba^] 
that  it  is  absurd  to  assert  the  Highlanders  are  all  descended  from  them. ' 

With  respect  to  the  latter  question,  all  early  accounts,  andthefiMt 
that  the  Dalriads  g^Te  name  to  the  whole  country,  eyince  that  itirw 
not  merely  a  regular  succession.  Yet  the  Picts  were  so  snperi<ff  ia 
numbers,  and  the  Dalriads  had  been  so  much  weakened  by  wars  wiA 
them,  as  well  as  by  internal  feuds,  that  it  was  morally  impossible  it 
could  haye  been  a  regular  conquest.  The  fact,  therefore,  must  hays 
been,  that  Kenneth  succeeded  in  enforcing  his  claim  to  the  throne, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  party  among  the  Picts  themselyes,  who  were 
f  jiyourable  to  his  succession. 

The  following  list  of  primitiye  words — all  of  which  must  be  thongfat 
original — ^will  enable  the  reader  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ments I  haye  made  regarding  the  Gaelic  language. 

The  yowels  are  pronounced  as  on  the  continent.  Those  marked 
are  long. 

The  words  in  parentheses  are  obselete,  or  at  least  not  in  general  use. 

The  Welsh  y  is  equiyalent  to  u  in  but,  and  the  u  to  i  in  pin.   C  : 
and  g  are  always  hard  both  in  Welsh  and  in  Graelic,  the  former  being 
equivalent  to  k.    The  Welsh  w  =  oo,  as  in  boot,  which  I  haye  some- 
times substituted  for  it. 

The  principal  changes  that  the  Gaidils  haye  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  in  the  forms  of  words  are  chiefly  the  following : — They  drop 
the  terminations  a,  e,  as,  us,  um,  an,  or  on,  and  t  or  d  ;  they  aspirate 
b,  g,  c,  d,  and  t,  medial  or  final ;  they  elide  n  before  a  mute ;  they 
sometimes  change  j9  into  k,  and  sometimes  into  t  or/,  and  they  fre- 
quently reject  this  last  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  word;  they  change 
a  and  o  into  their  respective  diphthongs  ai  and  oi,  or  into  the  triph- 
thong aol ;  and  they  convert  a  or  « into  o,  and  conversely,  and  e  into  t. 
These  include  most  of  the  variations  discernible  in  the  various  dia- 
lects, both  of  former  and  of  recent  times.  An  attention  to  these  and  to 
cognate  languages  may  often  enable  us  to  determine  obsolete  fonns. 
Thus  we  may  conclude  that  secten  and  a^Air,  were  formerly  «jpte«and 
fatir. 
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Uh.         OaOie. 
iim»ini 

I  <,  se,  es 

r         I,  al 

/  (nns)  tin, 

(nu)  ahr 

mU,  mo 

t&,  do 

Vtti    e,«(oo) 
DOT,  ar 


PRONOUN& 
Latin.  WeM. 


} 


_     /  (dn)  tin     \ 
*    I  dn,  lot,  at  / 
Udi    oO,  00,  i,  a 
dod,  cat 
fein,  beln,  m 


ego,  mt 
to,  to 

ea 
not 

TOS 
U,M 

meus,  mea 

tmu,  tua 

eius,  cuiuB 
iKMtor 

VMtW 

id 

qui,  que 
quid,  quod 
stnif ,  sua 


mi,  Yi 

ti 

ev 

hi 

ni 

ehwi 

hooynt 

mau,  vy 

dy 

oi 

ein 
dell 
(liana 
\acoo 

Koy,pa 
th,  pa 
hun 


Oredt  tMd  8an$eriL 

{San.  ma;  Gr.  iOnga,  iOn, 
ogO,  erne,  mo 
fian.  tuam ;  Gr.  tu,  n 

{San.  aadi ;  Gr.  hos,  ho ; 
fpho 
Gr.  he ;  San.  aa 

8an.  nadi ;  Gr.  ammM,  nOi 

San.  vadi ;  Gr.  spboi 

{San.  ete,  anti;  Gr.  hoi, 
splieis 
{San. mai ;  Gr. mou, emos, 
eme 
{San.  tava,  tai ;  Gr.  teos, 
tea,  MM 
Gr.  heO0,  hft 
Gr.  nOiterot 

San.  tat;  Gr.  Iceinos, 

kfinos,  ttaos 
San.  lea;  Gr.  hos,  he,  ho 
San.  IcaUun 
8an.swo 


NUMERALa 


UOL 


nd 


Oadie, 


Latin, 


mi,  an,  aon  nnus,  una 

dA,  do  duo,  due 

tri  tres,  tria 

oeatbnir  quatuor  pedwar 


(cuinc)  caio 
(8es)8e 
(secten)  sect 
<ooton)  oct 
<nuin)  nui 
(deoen)  deieh 
tmdec 
dOdhec 
tridec 
fichit 

(trichit) 

/(cent) 

Iceat 

mile 


quinquo 
sex 

septem 

octo 

novem 

deoem 

undecim 

duodeeim 

tredecim 

viginti 

triginti 

I  centum 
miHe 


Wdih. 

un 

dau,  dooy 

tn 


pump 

chwedi 

saith 

ooyth 

naw 

deg 

unar  deg 

deutheg 

triar  deg 

ugain 

degar  ugain 

cant 
mil 


CHrtek  and  Sanscrit, 

Gr.  hen 

San.  dwau;  Gr.  duo 
San.  tri;  Gr.  treis,  tria 
(San.  chatur;  Gr.  pettar, 
\     tettar 

San.  pancha;  Gr.  pento 
San.  shash ;  Gr.  hex 
San.  saptan;  Gr.  liepta 
Gr.  olcto;  San.  ashta 
San.  navan ;  Gr.  ennea 
Gr.  delut;  San.  dashan 
Gr.  hendeka 
Gr.  dOdelca 

San.  vingaati 

(San.  tringsliat; 
Gr.  trialconta 
/  Gr.  he-Icaton;  San.  sant, 
\    sat 


.BPOSinONS,  CONJUNCTIONS,  ADVERBS,  AND  PREFIXES. 
Ml*.  GaOie.  LaUn.  Welsh,  Greek  and  Sanscrit, 


of 


do,  tun  ad,  tonus 

(ab)  o,  do  ab,  a,  do 

in,  an  in 

OS,  as,  e  ex,  e 

enter,  eater  inter 


at,  tua 

0 

San.ab;  Gr.  apo 

yn 

Gr.  en 

oc,  oth 

Gr.  ex,  elc 

roong 

San.antar 
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PREPOSITIONS,  CONJUNCTIONS,  ADVERBS,  iic— Continued. 


Englith. 


} 


mrocmd 

without 
•»,  by, 
against 
befwe 

with,  by     { 

past,  akmg 

over,  acrofls 

through 


Oadie. 


LaUn. 


f(i]mbe)  1  J 
\uiine,iim/**"'° 
dne,  gun        nne 

ac,  (fris)  ri     ap-ud? 

(firoi,  f(Hr)  roi  pre 
(com,  con, )\  __. 
cuta,  fori  /  "^ 
sechut,  seachsecoa 


tras,  tair 
tur,  trtH 


trans 
per 


Wdtk, 

ynghyldli 

othi  aUan 

parth,  yn 

ymhien 

gyda 

arhyd 

/  uwchlaw  \  J,  „ 

\tro8  i^^ 

trooy 


Chredt  and  SamteriL 

Gr.  anqdii 

San.  china;  Gr.  aaeu 

San.  pari ;  Gr.  pros 

San.  pra;  Gr.  ixt> 
(  San.  sam;  Gr.  znn,  pan 
\     kata 


for  for,  fa,  oir  prOt  prep  am 

not  nach,  na,  ni  ne,  non,  nee  na,  ne,  nac 

but  act,  ach  ast,  at  eithr,  (mid 

if,  whether  ma,  nan,  an  an  ai,  os  o 

nor,  neither,  \ , 

than  /' 


San.  nft,naa 

Gr.  atar 

San.  nu ;  Gr.  ean,  an 


•  nior,  nan    neu 


na,  nae 


and,  even,  >  acus,  ethon,  ac,et,que,'l  y^^  ^    ^^ 

also         /      (ceo)  etiam      /  "c,  a,  nevya  w.  Kai 

or  no  neu 


how 
when 


ciamar,  cia     quam,  qui      pa  voth 


wliere 
now 
again 
yet 

always,  ever 
so,  as 


{"^■"^•}r:t;« } 


dar 
far,  *caite 
nuis,  nois        nunc 
rts  rursus 

fatus,  hathust 
caoi,  sior        semper 
CO,  cho  ceu 


80,  thus  {"^•'^'}«ic.ita 


pan 


pa,  le 

yr  awr  h(m 

drachevn 

etto 

hob  amser 

velly 

ynllyn 


Gr.  koia  (for  poia) 


San.  kutra 

Gr.  nun ;  San.  no 

Gr.  eti 
Gr.  aei 


not,un,mi.   {"^^if^^    }m 

'"diSt  }  «.  ^  "<'.  « 

easy,  well       so  se  ? 

re,  back  fre,  at,  ais  re 

together         com,  con,  co  con,  co 


an,  av 
di 


Gr.  ne,  mi,  an,  a 


Gr.  dus,  du. 

San.  su ;  Gr.  soos,  well 
at  Gr.  aute,  au,  aps;  San.  prw 

cym,  cyn,  cy 


English. 


man 

woman 

person 
father 
mother 


Gaelic. 


NOUNS  AND  VERBS. 
Latin.  Welsh.  Greek  and  SantcrU- 


{  &„iT,  }^-  "o-   B^'  "^ 


tl,  an,  gin 

athir 

m&thir 


pater 
mater 


benyw,  bun 

person 

tad 

mam 


/  San.  virach,  manuBha; 
\     Gr.  deina 
I  San.  vamani,  V8iiita,g»wi 
i     Gr.  bena,  gune 
Gr.  tis;  San.  jan 
Gr.  pater ;  San.  pitre- 
Gr.  mater;  San.  mstre 


*  These  are  solely  and  exclusively  interrogatives. 
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h. 


NOUNS  AND  YERBa—CantifMed. 
Gadic.  Latin,  Wd$h.  Greek  and  SamcrU. 


brftthir 
siuthar 
mac 
deothra 


frater 
soror 


(rig)rt 


rex 


/(britan)  \ 
\britha      / 

*  ii&rn,  hi&rn  henu 

{s&r,  h&r,      ^ 
seod,  saoi,    yquiris 
curai  ) 

laoch,  milith  miles 


fl,are 
re 


est 


top 

rer 
bang 


{ 


itep 


ise 
(nag 

ke 


rbi.bel,  > 
\haim,  is  /  ®*' 
f  (var)  va,  \  ,  , 
\bu,  rov  /"** 
suidh  sed 

it,  ith  ed 

ib  bib 

laidh  lot,  be  hid 

ruit,  mi         ru,  rush 
Stat,  seas        sta,  sist 
abir,dic,  radh  die 
(cab)  gav        cap 

{^'■•o    }d. 

roist 

(buail,  strac  pell,  puis 
dunt  tund 

(fid)  £aic,  aic  vid,  ecoe 

duin 

beir,  fair 

tar 

reach  ,ga,heit 

f  tic,  hie 

ic^um 
ruig 

teann,  sin 
(cad)  tuit 


} 


} 


clu 
fer 


(reg) 
tend 
cad 


oirich,  eirich  or,  erig 
tuc  due 

f(aic,  aich)    >        j. 
\deun,  yeun  f^* 


brawd 
chwaer 
map 
merch 

plentyn 

llango 

gooyryv 

c&r,  dauv 

{brenhin,  \ 
teym       / 

bamoor 

far^ooyth, 
\     ner, 

rpendeflg, 
\aroor 

f  miloor 
1  rhy  veloor 

byth,  oes 

bu 

eisted 
booyt 
yved 

red 

sefyU,  luth 
dywed,  eb 
cymmer 

roth,  ro 

rost 

tar,  cur 


San.  bhratre 
San.  swesre 

San.  duchitre;  Or.  thugater 
Gr.  pais ;  San.  apashthu,  bun 

(Or.  pallax;    San.  palaga, 
khalapu 

Gr.  anir,  man 

/  Gr.  dair,  San.  devre, 
\     brother-in-law 

San.  raja 
Gr.  prutanis 
Or.  turannot 


} 


{San.  saheru,  sadhu  ;    Or. 
herOs,  kurios 


} 


Gr.  lOchites 


f  Gr.  bio,  pel,  eim;  San. 
t.     bhu,  as 


Gr.  hids 

San.  ad ;  Gr.  ed 

San.  pi ;  Gr.  pi 

Gr.  lath,  lie  hid 

Gr.  rA«,  flow,  rhoibd ;  San.r{ 

Gr.  sta;  San.  stha 

Gr.  ep,  er;  San.  yapi 

San.  Icha,  gup 

Gr.  dor,  dat,  do;  San.  da 


gwel 

cly 
clud,  cyw 

myn 

dyvyn 

ystyn 
ystyn,  tyn 
cymp,  cuyth 
cod,  cyfod 
tywys 

gooneuth 


Gr.  ball,  thein;  San.  tud 

{Or.  eid, pAa,  enlighten; 
San.  iksh 
Gr.  klu 

Gr.  pher;  San.  bar 
/  Gr.  ith,  erch,  ki ;  San.  ga, 
1     rish 

Gr.  hik ;  San.  gam 

Gr.  oreg;  San.  rich 
Gr.  tein ;  San.  tad,  shan 
San.  sad,  pati 
Gr.  or,  aeir 
Gr.  dech,  tikt 

Gr.  ag,  anu  ? 


kelic  verlw,  nouns  and  adjectives,  in  certain  circumstances,  change  the  initial 
uit  into  another ;  b  and  m  become  v  ;  dand  g,  y;  s  and  t  are  clianged  into  h  ; 
lerally  elided,  but  sometimes  chang^  into  h;  p  becomes  /,  and  c,  cA,  or,  in 
lialects,  h.  In  several  words  the  secondary  form  has  entirely  supplanted  the 
y.    Both  tlie  Sanscrit  and  Welsh  languages  have  mutations  somewhat  similar. 
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The  resemblance  is  equally  close  throughout  the  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  verbs ;  but  it  is  eyidently  unnecessary  to  extend  the  list  any 
farther.  Of  French  and  English  words,  apparently  derived  firomthe 
Gaelic,  the  following  instances  ,may  suffice  : — Gloom,  G&el,  ^a, 
gloom;  faint,  G.  fawn;  loop,  G.  luf;  bog,  G.  hog;  curd  or  cmd,  6. 
erud,  grudh;  boast,  G.  hoit;  dark,  G.  dorch;  *  puss, G. /mm;  slim, 6. 
diom;  sleek,  G.  sliogach;  gaunt,  G.  gann;  drake,  G.  drac;  duck,  6. 
turuie;  body,  (Sax.  bodig,)  G.  bodhig;  slope,  G.  diobh;  calf  (of  tiie 
leg)  G.  ccUpa;  town,  (Sax.  tun,)  G.  tuna,  dwelling ;  booth,  G.  b&k; 
spoon,  G.  Spain;  bourn,  (a  brook,)  G.  bum,  water ;  wallet,  G.  makai, 
talait;  tether,  G.  teotkir;  tusk,  G.  tose;  pride,  (Sax.  prtlde,)  G.  hnd, 
arrogance ;  toss,  G.  taosg,  pour  out;  swap,  G.  tuaip;  mock,  6.  moe, 
mac;  smash,  G.  tmuais;  French,  age,  G.  aois;  Ft,  viUey  6.  baUe, 
TaUe;  Fr.  mouton,  a  sheep,  G.  muUany  a  young  wether;  Fr. ronfff, 
G.  rothat,  root,  (ad  verb,  wheel-place ;)  Fr.  maille,  G,inaiUe;  Fr./oon, 
G.  mang,  vang;  Fr.  gewtU,  G.  hinitail;  Fr.  6m«r,  G.  hrU;  Fr.  Mtrir, 
G.  808;  Fr.  coquiUe,  G.  eoehuU. 

The  etymology  and  syntax  of  the  language  lead  us  exactly  to  tiie 
same  conclusions  as  the  vocabulary.  The  inflexions  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  and  the  laws  of  composition  and  derivation,  resemble  thoee  of 
the  other  Indo-European  languages  generally ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
they  resemble  the  Latin  more  closely  than  any  other.  It  differs  from 
the  Latin,  however,  in  being  what  is  called  an  analogous,  and  not  a 
trartspositivef  language.  In  the  collocation  of  words,  the  verb  geneiallf 
precedes  the  nominative.  With  this  exception,  it  coincides  almoeft 
exactly  with  the  arrangement  of  the  French.  I  do  not,  howeTer, 
think  it  requisite  to  say  more  on  this  subject,  as  I  trust  that  the  abore 
will  satisfy  every  one  of  the  truth  of  all  that  I  endeavoured  to  proTe. 

The  Cymric  names  found  in  Caledonia,  and  the  ancient  tradition 
that  they  crossed  the  great  sea  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  fiist 
peopling  of  Britain,  evince  that  the  Graidils  were  not  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Scotland.  It  has  been  argued  that  they  wefe,becanse 
they  still  retain  the  names  Alhan  and  Erin,  by  which  words,  it  has 
been  alleged,  Britain  and  Ireland  are  designated  in  a  Cosmography 
attributed  to  Aristotle.^    But  the  work  is  certainly  not  Aristotle's, 

*  Anglo-Saxon,  deorc.  It  is  evident  that  words  common  to  the  Gaelic 
and  Anglo-Saxon,  which  are  neither  found  in  any  other  Gotho-Gkrman  dia- 
lect nor  in  French,  Welsh,  or  Latin,  have  a  good  right  to  be  considMed  as 
originally  belonging  to  the  former  language. 

T  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  Welsh,  which  may  be  called  a  trans- 
positive  language.  It  farther  differs  from  it  in  having  cases  of  noons  and 
adjectives,  whereas  the  Welsh  has  none. 

X  The  words  are  Albion  and  Ieme» 
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ere  any  evidence  whatever  that  any  native  ever  called  Britain 
}r  even  that  it  was  generally  called  by  that  name.  The  word 
Ets  been  applied  to  Scotland  alone,  both  by  the  Graidils  and 
ry,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace,  and  it  admits  of  no  satisfoc- 
lic  etymon.  The  terms  Alhanich  and Erinieh,  are  loeal,not 
signifying  merely  natives  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  they 
ver  to  have  been  so.  The  Graelic  race  have  designated  them- 
'  the  generic  term  Gaoidil  (contracted  GAU*)  from  time  im- 
l,  and  by  no  other.  Alhan  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of 
;ry  before  they  ever  entered  it ;  and  Erin  seems  to  be  nothing 
itraction  of  the  Welsh  term.  It  is  further  evident  that  the 
soning  applies  to  the  Cymry ;  for  they  call  Scotland  Alhan, 
md  Iwerthin  (green  Isle.) 

omans  called  the  whole  island  Britcmnia  before  they  knew 

of  the  inhabitants.    In  the  time  of  Caesar,  those  in  the  sonth 

nd  were  BelgsB,  and  all  the  rest  probably  Cymri,  except  the 

nd  Caledonians.    Nor  did  the  Belgic  tribes  ever  occupy  the 

parts  of  England. 

he  Graidils  were  not  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  farther 
from  the  aboriginal  Hibemi  being  distinguished  in  all  com- 
from  the  BdgcB  and  the  Scotti,  or  HibemO'CaUdonianSf  and 
fact  that  there  are  found  in  Irish  writers  words  which  appear 
rian,  and  several  which  are  Cymric,  all  of  which  were  never 
L  Scotland,  though  they  are  such  as  must  have  been  in  com- 
^  That  those  called  by  foreigners  Scots  were  a  Gaelic  race, 
which  nobody  will  now  dispute.  The  generic  appellation  for 
c  race  affords  no  trace  of  their  origin  ;  but  their  language 
loser  affinity  to  the  Latin  than  to  any  other,  so  that  they 
e  come  from  Gaul,  (rermany,  or  Italy,  in  which  countries 
r  peculiar  and  palpable  traces  of  their  language  occur, 
lan  supposed  that  they  were  sprung  from  some  of  those 
10  had  settled  in  Germany.  But  his  only  reason  for  this 
on  was  those  passages  of  Tacitus  and  Bede,  which  have  been 
onsidered ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Celts  were  a  Cymric  and 
die  race,  disproves  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis.    That 


iiacpheraon  converted  this  word  into  CkU;  but  it  is  evident  that 
r  word  Gaoidil  (Welsh  Gooyihil)  resembles  GattUi  much  more 
an  CMUb,  or  indeed  any  other  proper  name:  and,  therefore,  if  their 
>  determine  their  origin,  we  must  undoubtedly,  with  Sir  William 
;onclude  that  they  are  from  the  north  of  Africa. 
18  probably  from  the  Iberians  that  the  Irish  notion  about  the 
rigin  of  the  Graidils  arose. 

Y  2 
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such  was  the  case,  appears  from  some  Celtic  words  mentioned  by 
Classic  authors,  the  names  of  some  of  their  trihes,  towns,  &c.,  bat 
particularly  the  remains  of  their  ancient  language  as  still  spoken  in 
Bretagne;  all  which  are  Cymric  and  not  Gaelic* 

It  may  he  ohjected  that  the  natives  of  Bretagne  or  Brittany  are 
descended  of  Camhro-Britons,  who  fled  from  the  Saxons.  This  opinioa 
does  not  howeyer  appear  to  have  any  solid  foundation.  The  name 
Britannia  was  applied  to  Bretagne  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Soxqbs; 
and  the  Britons  that  fled  do  not  appear  to  have  settled  particularly 
in  that  quarter.  It  is  likewise  to  he  observed  that  the  language  of 
the  Gaidils  often  coincides  with  those  of  nations  with  whom  theyliad 
no  intercourse,  where  the  Welsh  must  have  been  different  near  two 
thousand  years  ago : — so  that  the  Graelic  cannot  have  sprung  &(Mntiie 
Cymric.f    The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Grothic  languages. 

The  Caledonians  cannot  therefore  have  been  descended  either  from 
Grallic  or  German  Celts,  or  from  G«tho-G«rmans ;  while  the  distance 
of  Italy  (to  say  nothing  of  the  tradition)  and  the  interior  situation  of 
the  south  of  Germany,  exclude  the  notion  that  they  came  diioetlj 
from  either  of  these  regions.  Nor  does  their  language  allow  ns  to 
suppose  they  are  mixed  descendants  of  G^ths  and  Cymri.  Henoewe 
are  led  to  think  that  they  were  BelgsB.  That  this  race  was  Gaelic, 
appears  from  names  of  places,  persons,  and  tribes  in  their  country 
being  Gaelic ;  from  such  names  being  found  in  those  parts  of  England 
which  they  possessed,  and  there  only ;  and  from  the  fact  that  all  the 
appellations  of  tribes,  men,  persons,  and  places  in  Ireland  are  Gaelic, 
(except  a  very  few  which  may  be  Cymric  or  Iberian,  and  such  aa 
were  imposed  by  Northmen  or  the  English,)  though  half  the  country 
was  settled  by  the  Belgae.  J  We  find,  too,  that  some  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish bore  the  same  names  as  Belgic  tribes,  §  such  as  the  Damnti, 

*  See  Daru"'s  "  History  of  Bretagne,"  and  Murray ""s  "  History  of  the 
European  Languages,"  vol.  i.  note  C.  The  reader  may  observe,  tnat  that 
learned  author^s  reasoning  to  prove  the  Belgse  of  the  same  race  is  incondo- 
sive,  though  some  of  the  facts  he  states  are  incompatible  with  the  notion 
that  they  were  Gothic.  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  Josephus,  all  affirm  that 
the  Celtae  were  anciently  called  Kimmerii,  the  name  by  which  the  WelA 
call  themselves  to  this  day.  See  Whittaker's  "  History  of  the  Britons," 
p.  52. 

i*  It  is  evident  from  the  above  facts,  that  those  languages  must  have  beM 
quite  distinct  previous  to  the  arrivals  of  the  Graidils  in  Britain,  though  ^ 
may  well  suppose  that  they  di£fered  less  two  thousand  years  ago  than  they 
do  at  present. 

X  See  Dr  Prichard's  "  Researches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  119  et  scq.     2d  ed. 

§  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  all  the  tribes  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
were  Cambro-British ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Ireland  were  Gaelic, 
while  they  were  chiefly  of  the  race  of  the  Damniif  whose  possessions  Uy 
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Catiniy  and  Cantor,  and  that  the  French  and  English 
contain  several  Gaelic  words  which  cannot  be  supposed  to 
borrowed  from  the  Scots. 

therefore  conclude  that  the  Caledonians  were  Belgse,  who 
le  former  inhabitants.  The  extent  of  the  country  can  form 
•n  to  this  conclusion :  for  Belgium  was  yery  populous  of 
I  as  at  present.  The  single  tribe  of  the  Bellovaci  could, 
times,  bring  into  the  field  one  hundred  thousand  warriors ; 
%D.  half  that  number  would  haye  been  sufficient  to  conquer 
a  thinly  peopled  region  as  extensive  as  Caledonia.  The 
leir  arrival  was  probably  when  they  settled  in  the  south  of 
that  is,  two  or  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
ve  contended  that  the  Belgse  were  a  Grothic  race ;  but  the 
ice  adduced  is  a  passage  in  CsBsar,  in  which  he  says  the 
"s  of  the  Rhemi  informed  him,  that  most  of  the  Belgse 
ig  from  Grennans  who  had  passed  the  Rhine  of  old,  and 
e  Gauls  firom  those  territories  which  they  themselves  then 
It  does  indeed  appear  from  this  passage  that  the  BelgSB 
beyond  the  Rhine ;  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  legitimately 
m  it.  In  the  same  place,  CsBsar  clearly  distinguishes  the 
^burones,  CceroBti,  and  Pcemani,  from  the  rest  of  the  Belgse, 
n  the  Germans  who  live  on  thii  side  of  the  Mhine,  These 
(who,  he  says,  were  called  by  the  common  name  of  Ger- 
probably  Gothic.  But  their  langu9ge,  and  the  distinc- 
by  CsBsar,  clearly  indicate  that  the  rest  were  a  different 
ir  crossing  the  Rhine  in  ancient  times  does  not  furnish  even 
resumption  that  they  were  Grothic.  For  the  Druidical 
the  worship  of  Bel  was  very  probably  received  from  the 
Carthaginians,  or  Iberians,  and  communicated  to  the  Bel- 
Deltic-Grauls.  It  is  evidently  no  objection  that  Graelic  is 
o  part  of  Germany  at  present,*  because  it  may  have  dis- 
i  various  ways. 


t  of  those  rivers.  Of  the  kingdom  of  Strath-Clyde,  very  little  is 
I  respect  either  to  its  extent  or  situation.  It  has  been  argued 
same  with  Cumbria,  and  that  most  of  its  territories  were  in 
Lt  all  events,  the  prevalence  of  Graelic  names  throughout  the 
iland  evinces  that  the  Mcsoios  (ad  verb,  inhabitants  of  the  plains) 
of  the  same  race  with  the  Caledonians.  It  appears  to  be  only 
i,t  the  Gaelic  inhabitants  of  the  south  were  originally  from  Ire- 
an  find  no  proof  whatever  adduced  that  the  Irish  settled  there. 
1  indeed  appear  that  the  Gaelic  is  hardly  yet  extinct  among  the 
een  Italy  and  Germany. — See  Encyc.  Brit..  7th  ed.,  vol.  xvii. 
ispect,  however,  there  is  a  flaw  somewhere. 
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As  Straibo  does  not  draw  any  marked  distinction  between  the  lia* 
gnage  of  the  Celts  and  that  of  the  Belgse,  some  haye  been  indincd 
to  conclude  that  they  were  both  of  the  same  race.  Bat  Cffisar,  wbo 
is,  in  this  case,  a  much  better  authority  than  Strabo,  expressly  ift* 
forms  us  that  they  were  different  in  tanguageyia.  manners,  and  in  lam 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case,  had  both  been  of  the  samenoei 
As  Gaul  had  been  a  considerable  time  subject  to  the  Romans  when 
Strabo  wrote,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  languages  may  hftTe 
then  in  a  great  measure  been  mixed  and  corrupted.  From  the  pas- 
sage of  OBsaralluded  to  above,  and  from  another  in  Tacitus,  it  ap> 
pears  that  their  own  traditions  assigned  the  Belgse  a  foreign  origin. 

It  may  likewise  be  argued  that  Tacitus  distinguishes  the  Giledo- 
nians  from  the  rest  of  the  Britons,  including  the  Belgse  of  the  sootL 
But  granting  that  he  was  correctly  informed,  the  difference  was  sadi 
as  might  be  caused  by  different  modes  of  liying,  different  habits,  in- 
termixture, and  so  forth.  It  is  likewise  yery  possible  that  the  British 
BelgsB  may  haye  resembled  the  Caledonians,  though  Agricola,  from 
whom  Tacitus  in  all  probability  derived  his  information,  may  not  hare 
noticed  the  fiact,  as  he  did  not  come  much  in  contact  with  them. 

But  the  principal  difference  between  the  Belgic  and  Celtic  GanlS) 
and  the  Grermans,  consisted  in  their  religious  and  political  instito- 
tions :  for  it  is  evident  from  Livy,  Caesar,  Virgil,  Strabo,  and  varioos 
other  authors,  that  in  manners  and  personal  appearance,  theydifl^K^ 
little  or  nothing.  Hence  it  appears  that  Tacitus  is  rather  inc(Hisistent. 
For  as  the  ancients  uniformly  describe  the  Celtic  and  Belgic  Gaols  as 
having  large  limbs  and  reddish-yellow  hair ;  and  Tacitus  says  that 
the  Southern  Britons  resembled  them  in  appearance,  it  follows  that 
there  was  quite  as  much  reason  to  think  the  Britons  of  the  south  of 
Grerman  origin,  as  those  of  the  north. 


B. 


Dr  Smith's  Collection  of  Gaelic  Poetry,  containing  Literal 
Translations  of  several  Specimens, 

Such  was  the  character  of  Dr  Smith,  who  distinctly  stated  the 
names  and  designations  of  those  persons  from  whom  he  had  receired 
the  originals  of  his  translations,  that  we  may  rest  satisfied  no  part  of 
his  collection  was  composed  by  himself.    But  it  has  been  supposed 
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that  they  contain  mach  of  the  interpolations  of  Kennedy,  of  whose 
MSS.  he  had  the  use.  Kennedy,  however,  claimed  only  a  Hxth  or 
iNwrfft  of  the  whole  of  his  own  collection,  and  says  that  most  of  hU 
KkUtionB  were  composed  more  than  five  years  subsequent  to  the  ap- 
leanmoe  of  the  Doctor's  translations :  and  as  Kennedy  would  certainly 
Haim  at  least  all  that  he  wrote,  and  was  utterly  incapable  of  writing 
man  toUrcMe  poetry,  we  may  conclude  he  was  the  author  of  hardly 
mj  part  of  the  Doctor's  collection.  That  the  reader  may  form  some 
ntion  of  Mr  Kennedy's  abilities,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  Gaelic 
loems  maybe  composed,  ^  approximaU  to  the  exoeUenoe  of^  original" 
nd  may  judge  whether  he  was  right  in  thinking  that  his  compositions 
'  approach  the  nearest  to  the  genuine  strains  of  Ossian  that  ha>ve  yet 
€Wi  produced  in  the  Gaelic  language,**  I  here  give  some  specimens 
torn  ^  The  Death  of  Carril,"  which  he  claimed  as  being  entirely  his 
nvn.  Carril  is  said  in  the  argument  to  have  been  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pingal,  and  to  have  quarrelled  about  a  ^  colop  {called  mir-mora) " 
ivfth  Goul,  by  whom  he  was  slain  in  single  combat.  Dr  Donald 
Snith's  translation  is  rejected  as  rather  paraphrastic. 

2. 

The  heroes  with  exertion  arose ; 

Heavier  than  the  waves  were  the  bristles  of  their  feet  ;* 
The  snortingt  of  their  chest  might  be  heard  afar. 
While  the  Fions  were  sadly  melancholy. 

5. 

They  turned,  pulled,  and  drew, 

Thej  joining  themselves  together  in  the  tumult. 

Forcibly,  heavily,  wonderfully. 

Vast  to  the  rest  was  the  din  of  their  blows  ! 

7. 
The  gentle,  hardy,  kind  Carril  fell 
Breathless,  under  a  comer  of  heroism. 
Mischievous,  destructive,  fierce,  was  the  blow 
Which  felled  the  champion  in  the  hard  combat. 

8. 

**  My  caAf^  my  child,  my  beloved ! 

Thy  death  sadly  grieves  the  father," 

Said  Fin  of  moody  aspect. 

Which  was  heavier  than  the  sun  under  a  twinkling. 

*  S«'  truime  no'^n  tuinn"*  cuUg  an  cos.'  +  Stroinich, 

X  Kennedy  has  here,  like  some  lexicographers,  confounded  luaibk,  one 
beloved,  with  loai^,  (voc.  of  labh.)  a  ecu/,  A  similar  mistake  has  some- 
times been  committed  respecting  another  term  of  endearment,  ciolaifif  a 
little  dear,  some  confounding  it  with  cuilaiUf  a  whelp  ! 
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d. 
OCarril!  Oson!  OUtUedear! 
Thine  eye  is  closed,  and  thy  white  teeth  are  locked ! 
Thy  strength  like  a  hlast  is  moyed  from  me ; 
Thy  hue  is  changed  like  the  blossom  of  branches ! 

13. 
Cheerfnl,  courageous,  magnanimous. 
Wast  thou  in  the  house  of  Teora  among  hundreds ! 
O  warrior  bloody  in  pursuit. 
How  thou  hast  died  to-day  is  a  tale  of  grief ! 

15. 

Mournful,  tearful,  is  the  music  of  the  Fions. 
Lamenting  the  mighty  warrior  of  joyous  lau^ 
Melancholy,  sorrowful,  is  Fin  bewailing  thee. 
Since  thou  art  not  seen  alive  in  the  house  of  the  heroes ! 

18. 
The  valiant,  stout,  robust  warrior 
Is  without  motion,  without  arms,  without  accoutrements ! 
Narrow  and  level  is  thy  dwelling  place. 
Near  the  meadow — and  great  is  the  loss ! 

19. 

On  the  ocean  of  jewels,  long  be  moved. 
On  the  awful,  white-foaming  billows ! 
Musical,  melodious,  on  the  plain. 
In  the  time  of  hunting  the  fiill  buck ! 

20. 

Mild,  cheerful,  kind  warrior. 
Talkative,  strong,  active,  destructive, 
Like  an  impetuous  stream  among  thy  foes. 
Farewell,  beloved  of  the  sharp  blades ! 

Out  of  a  thousand  men  of  ordinary  discernment,  if  (instead  of  one) 
nine  hundred  and  ninety -nine  could  not  distinguish  such  poetry  from 
Ossian's,  I  would  give  up  his  cause  at  once.  Some  of  the  lines  in  the 
poem  are  tolerable ;  but  they  are  palpable  plagiarisms.  In  attempt- 
ing to  give  the  composition  an  air  of  antiquity,  Kennedy  has  evidently 
inserted  several  words  of  which  he  did  not  know  the  real  meaning. 
The  poem  contains  several  instances  of  those  strings  of  epithets  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  Gaelic  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  following  stanza  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  "  The  death  of 
Ossian,"  another  of  Kennedy's  poems. 

Joyful  were  the  manners  of  the  Fions  who  are  gone ; 
Musical,  elegant,  comely,  brave  ; 
Wine,  and  conversation,  and  flesh ! 
Esteem  enough,  and  we  knew  not  a  lie  I 
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^tthe  Doctor's  collection  contains  many  modem  pieces  all  allow  ; 
it  has  been  afiKrmed  that  these  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
it  is  genuine.  Unfortunately,  however,  those  who  have  made  such 
issertion  haye  not  given  us  any  criterion  whatever,  by  which  to 
ide.  Some  prosy  pieces  do  certainly  occur,  evidently  corrupt;  but 
Doctor  himself  pointed  out  these;  and  they  do  not  occupy  a 
dredth  part  of  the  volume.  After  a  careful  examination,  it  ap- 
s  to  me  that  they  all  afford  convincing,  internal  evidence  of  their 
g  either  entirely  modem  compositions,  or  so  much  altered  and 
rpolated  that  they  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  styled  Ossian's: 
igh  the  story  may  be,  in  several  instances,  mainly  the  same,  and 
y  passages  may  have  been  altered  little. 

[r  Macpherson  affirmed  that  he  had  obtained  all  the  genuine 
uns  of  Ossian  which  were  extant  when  he  made  his  tour.  In  this 
ma  most  probably  correct.  At  all  events,  it  appears  that  Dr 
kh  found  none  except  such  as  Macpherson  had  previously  collected, 
cause  which  induced  the  Doctor  to  reject  these,  has  been  explain- 
ly  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr  Mackenzie.  He  has,  how- 
',  inserted  in  his  notes  part  of  Croma,  and  a  copy  of  the  episode 
■'ainasollis.  Of  the  fourteen  poems  contained  in  the  Collection, 
is  attributed  to  Ullin,  the  celebrated  bard  of  Fingal ;  one  to 
in,  and  another  to  Ardar — ^both  bards  of  more  recent  times ;  and 
rest  to  Ossian.  It  is  only  these  last  that  fall  at  present  under 
cognizance,  though  I  fear  the  rest  are  not  more  genuine, 
he  Doctor  states  in  his  Advertisement,  that  they  ''  contain  mcmy 
nples  of  whatever  is  beautiful  or  suhlime  in  composition."  It  is 
that  they  contain  several  beautiful  pieces ;  but  few  passages  oc- 
that  can  be  properly  denominated  sublime.  The  actions  described 
often  unimportant,  and,  instead  of  the  loftiness  of  Ossian,  the 
onages  think  and  speak  very  much  in  the  style  of  every-day 
■acters.  While  we  frequently  meet  with  passages  which  closely 
mble  him  in  the  general  thought  and  expression,  all  these  at  the 
e  time  differ  so  widely  in  effect  and  manner,  that  we  cannot  help 
ddering  them  either  imitations  or  corruptions.  Though  we  often 
t  with  pathos,  it  is  seldom  the  pathos  of  Ossian  ;  and  it  is  gene- 
f  unaccompanied  with  his  elevation  and  force.  For  instance,  in 
"  Death  of  Dermid"  occurs  a  passage  which,  literally  translated, 
i  thus : — 

The  children  brandish  their  spears ; 
"  Who  is  this  that  comes  but  Dermid?" 
Throwing  down  reedy  spears  and  shields. 
They  run  with  gladness  to  meet  Dermid 
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"It  is  not  he!"    Halfvray 

The  children  sad  return  : 

The  sound  of  their  play  is  heard  no  more ; 

They  are  joyless  for  the  son  of  Duine. 

In  the  "  Death  of  Groul/*  it  is  said  of  Evircoma  his  wife,  wholiad 
gone  in  search  of  him,  with  her  child,  and  had  landed  on  a  distant 
isle,  where  she  found  him  mortally  wounded : — 

The  dame  heheld  hy  their  heams 
The  beauteous  face  of  her  son, 
As  she  leaves  him  in  her  slender  skiff: 
"  Beloved  child,  rest  here  concealed." 

As  a  dove  in  the  rock  of  Ulacha, 
That  flies  for  berries  to  her  tender  young ; 
She  oft  returns  and  tastes  not  one, 
As  rises  in  her  thoughts  the  hawk ; 
So  thrice  returned  Evir, 
Her  soul  like  a  troubled  wave, 
Tossed  to  and  firo  by  inconstant  wind — 
She  hears  a  voice  from  beneath  a  tree : 
"  I,  of  mighty  arm  in  fight,* 
Now  pine  forlorn  upon  this  coast, 
While  Fin  and  Ossian  know  it  not. 
Unless  the  lights  of  heaven  inform  them. 
O  tell,  ye  ruddy  stars. 
In  the  house  of  heroes,  how  I  fell ; 
And  tell,  ye  spirits  of  the  clouds. 
My  tale  to  the  king  of  the  Fions, 
Tell  that  my  strength  decays. 
And  I  pine  without  drink  or  food. 
But  the  blue  brine,  from  day  to  day. 
Let  not  my  spouse  hear  aught  of  this. 
Let  your  wings  at  a  distance  pass ; 
Silent  and  fearless  let  them  pass. 
Let  not  my  beloved  hear  your  voice, 
Lest  melancholy  o'erspread  her  mind. 
Again  remote  pass  by. 
And  let  the  dreams  of  my  wife  be  glad. 
Morning,  my  love,  is  far  distant : 
Rest  beside  thine  infant. 
Beside  the  brook  in  the  vale  of  winds. 
Be  thy  dreams  pleasant,  Evircoma." 
"  And  dost  thou  think  I  can  re8t,+ 
And  Goul  in  pain  upon  a  hostile  shore. 
My  heart  is  not  like  a  rock." 

It  seems  the  stars  could  communicate  information,  and  ghosts  baa 
wings,  an  idea  which  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  common  notion 

*  Goul  speaks.  +  Evircoma  speaks. 
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lecting  the  angels  of  Holy  Writ.  This  passage  likewise  lacks  the 
rooa  strength  and  the  yiyidness  of  every  part  of  Macpherson's  col- 
ton. 

nt  the  reader  can  best  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  detections  af- 
ed  by  the  sentiments  and  the  general  style,  f^om  a  faithfiil  trans- 
m  of  one  or  two  whole  poems.  The  Doctor's  is,  in  general,  so 
i  that  it  might  with  more  propriety  be  styled  a  paraphrase.  It 
sars  to  haye  all  the  faults  of  Macpherson*s,  which  he  has  evidently 
n  for  a  model,  while  it  is  destitute  of  its  merits.  He  has  often 
e  considerable  alterations  both  in  the  words  and  in  the  thoughts: 
lat  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  subject  from 
nnslations.  Discarding  these,  therefore,  I  subjoin  a  literal  ver- 
of  **  Cadul"  and  **  Darg  Mac-Dmivel,"  which  maybe  reckoned 
specimens  of  the  collection. 


CADUL. 

>P8is. — Fingal,  Connal,  and  Ossian,  being  at  Curie  with  Cadol  king  of 
ishorc,  the  latter  causes  a  bard  to  relate  his  own  adventures  in  Icroma  and 
rcha,  in  the  latter  of  which  places  he  lost  his  wife  and  only  child.  Next 
•ming,  Manus,  king  of  Locnlan,  lands  with  a  hostile  army  near  Cairic. 
e^  join  battle,  and  Manus  is  worsted ;  but  an  untoward  event  dispels 
i  ^oy  of  CaduL  Manus,  after  being  reprimanded  by  Fingal,  and  pro- 
sing never  again  to  invade  Inishorc,  returns  to  his  own  country. 

Like  a  blink  of  the  sun  in  winter, 

That  flies  across  the  field  of  Lena, 

Such  are  the  days  of  the  Fions, 

Departing  like  the  sun  between  showers. 

The  sable  clouds  of  heaven  descend 

And  deprive  the  hunter  of  the  cheering  beams : 

The  naked  branches  of  the  forest  moan, 

And  the  tender  herbage  fades : 

But  the  sun  will  yet  return 

To  flagrant  groves  of  blooming  boughs. 

And  every  tree  will  smile  in  spring. 

As  they  behold  the  mighty  light. 

Which  now  looks  down  with  joy 

On  every  withered  plant,  through  showers ; 

And  each  of  these  will  raise  its  head 

Round  winter  halls,  in  dreary  vales : 

They  again  come  forth  with  joy. 

Not  BO  the  dwellers  of  the  grave. 

Who  will  never  move  by  the  beams  of  the  sun — 

Never  rise  from  the  sleep  of  the  tomb. 

But  your  memory  fades  not  as  an  herb, 

0  ye  of  great  compassion  and  kindness : 
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I^e  a  light,  to  fatore  times 
Shall  go  your  tales  and  poems. 

Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  rock, 
Listen  to  a  tale  of  Inishorc. 
It  is  a  gale  to  my  soul. 
Like  moonbeams  seen  through  Lumen's  storms. 

Cadul  prepared  a  feast. 

And  Fin  spread  his  sails ; 

The  wind  blew  from  the  eastern  hills. 

And  the  oaks  groaned  beneath  its  course ; 

The  waves  resounded  round  Inishorc, 

And  towery  Carrie  then  was  glad. 

The  green  isle  through  the  clouds  arose ; 

The  people  cheerful  round  us  flocked : 

But  who  are  these  beside  the  king  % 

One  is  like  a  withered  tree. 

And  two  like  yirent  oaks. 

Their  steps  resounding  on  the  shore. 

*^  Hail  to  Connal  from  Tounagdrm, 

To  the  golden-haired  son  of  the  king  of  the  plains. 

And  to  Mac-Ruro  from  the  land  of  boars. 

We  all  rejoice  that  ye  are  well. 

Produce  the  shell  and  the  feast, 

The  lays  of  harps  and  joyous  songs  of  bards. 

Let  my  companions  be  glad  in  my  hall : 

Cadul  is  among  his  friends. 

Delightful  is  this  day  to  me : 

Let  no  cloud  rest  on  towery  Carrie." 

How  fleeting  are  thy  dreams  of  joy — 
***** 

Such,  O  hero,  are  thy  days. 
As  a  calm  between  two  blasts. 
In  the  night  of  a  boisterous  storm : 
The  hunter  rests  upon  the  heath, 
And  idle  dreams  arise ; 
White-handed  maids  around  him  sing ; 
Bards  celebrate  his  praise  on  chords ; 
A  shield  is  struck — 
His  soul  rushes  to  battle ; 
The  field  appears  before  him. 
He  sees  a  thousand  darts ; 
But  soon  there  comes  a  roaring  blast ; 
The  vison  flies,  the  hunter  wakes. 
"  Thou  art  gone,  beloved  vision. 
My  pleasant,  but  deceitful,  dream :" 
The  maids  were  gray  clouds : 
The  bards  were  wind  in  mist ; 
The  noise  of  battle  was  thunder  ; 
The  shining  weapons  were  lightning. 
Short  but  delightful  was  the  dream  ; 
And  such  was  the  pride  of  Cadul. 
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The  feast  now  ceased ; 
The  flame  of  the  oak  was  feeble ; 
The  heroes  listened  to  the  music, 
While  Cadul  yiews  the  clouds. 
"  The  sleeping  sea  is  calm  ;* 
The  stars,  descending  in  the  west, 
Behold  upon  the  tranquil  main 
The  loTcly  beauty  of  their  forms. 
Like  yirgins  by  the  secret  streams. 
When  glad  they  yiew  their  faces'  shades. 
Near  them  in  a  wood  is  a  hind — 
The  virgins  start  with  a  blush : 
Such  is  the  hue  of  the  stars. 
As  if  they  told  a  tale  of  woe : 
But  I  see  the  moon  half  covered. 
Arising  through  the  trees,  on  a  peak ; 
Dark  ghosts  appear,  with  their  robes  of  mist. 
And  my  mournful  father  in  his  airy  garb !" 
On  the  blast  there  came  a  sound 
Faint  and  feeble,  with  a  mournful  tale. 

The  king  returned  sad  to  his  hall, 
Then  Fin  of  manners  mild  thus  spoke : 
(His  words  were  like  the  notes  of  the  harp 
In  the  white  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Toscar) 
**  In  the  age  which  passed  like  a  stream. 
Our  ancestors  fought  together : 
Same,  Colgar,  and  Comal 
Were  three  bright  lights  in  the  conflict. 
Oft  did  they  sweep  the  battle  field. 
Like  a  black  cloud  in  a  whirlwind, 
Scattered  by  an  angry  ghost. 
Till  it  sleeps  in  the  shade  of  woods ; 
The  spirit  rides  along  the  air. 
To  seek  for  other  storms : 
Such  was  the  mind  of  the  heroes. 
Undaunted  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
And  shall  we,  their  children,  fear. 
Though  Lochlan's  ships  approach  ? 
Our  ancestors  would  withdraw  from  us : 
Not  one  would  descend  to  our  dreams; 
They  would  not  open  their  halls  to  their  race. 
When  fell  our  heads  like  withered  leaves ; 
The  storm  would  blow  away  our  spirits. 
Like  a  fog  on  the  banks  of  Lego. 
Not  so,  O  children  of  kings. 
Did  our  sires  give  us  renown : 
And  the  flood  shall  follow  our  course. 
Like  Lubar's  swelling  stream." 

**  May  thy  renown  be  lasting,  Fin — 

*  Cadul  speaks. 
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Like  a  light  to  coining  ages ; 

May  the  minstrel  say  in  his  song, 

'  The  hero  is  of  the  race  of  the  Fions.' 

But  my  offspring  will  not  see  my  fame 

Sorrounding  them,  like  a  guiding  light. 

Beloved  Conlach !  that  dire  night 

That  snatched  from  me  thee  and  thy  mother. 

Wounds  my  soul  as  its  storm  arises 

Before  me,  like  the  main  round  the  Isle 

When  billows  roar  and  masts  creak. 

And  the  mountain  spirits  howl ; 

The  inhabitants  of  Inistorran  dread 

The  Isle  should  yield  to  the  main — 

But  my  soul  is  like  a  gentle  stream. 

When  affecting  thoughts  arise : 

Recite,  O  bard,  the  &smal  tale. 

The  doleful  narrative  of  my  grief." 

^  In  Icroma  of  many  trees, 
Is  the  din  of  blades  and  sounding  spears. 
Bright  swords  glittering  to  the  moon. 
The  beams  of  fight  arising. 
The  roe  started  from  her  rest. 
And  Turldatan  shook  with  fear. 
But  what,  O  roe,  is  the  cause  of  thy  fear  I 
Thy  dwelling,  Scara,  is  not  in  danger ; 
Sorcha  is  mighty ;  but  the  north  wind  blows, 
And  noble  Cadul  comes  upon  the  brine ; 
He  appears  a  red  ghost  of  night. 
When  the  hunter  trembles  on  the  heights. 
And  he  breaks  the  bulwarks  of  war 

Like  spiders'  webs  in  autumn 

•  *  *  * 

Sorcha  fled  with  the  clouds  of  night. 

Like  the  track  of  his  ship  on  the  face  of  the  main 

*  Up  the  shield — and  down  the  harp. 

O  Scara,  let  thy  virgins  smile.' 

''  Now  the  sounds  of  harps  and  songs 
Are  heard  in  Scara's  generous  hall ; 
The  blade  is  sheathed ;  the  buckler  sleeps 
On  the  wall,  like  a  gloomy  moon ; 
The  hind  is  glad  on  her  rock ; 
The  blithesome  maids  look  from  the  windows ; 
The  sun  is  joyful  without  a  cloud. 
But  Cadul  is  the  damsels'  sun. 
'  Let  harp  and  voice  be  tuned. 
Well  mayst  thou  be,  king  of  Carrie' 

"  But  who  is  this  beside  the  warrior. 
With  her  steps  among  the  early  dew; 
The  moisture  of  gladness  on  her  eyes. 
Like  drops  of  night  on  smiling  plains  ? 
Her  face  is  beauteous  in  the  shade  of  her  locks, 
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The  sun  shining  through  them 

On  the  ruddiness  of  her  polished  cheek ; 

Like  ftresh  roses*  under  sunbeams 

Which  shine  upon  the  dew  of  mom. 

Who  is  that  but  Rosg^la, 

The  lovely  branch  of  the  palace  of  Icroma. 

Scara  gives  her  to  the  hero. 

Who  scattered  the  tempest  of  war. 

*  Though,  O  warrior,  I  had  ten  daughters; 
Thou  wouldst  have  thy  love  of  the  whole.' 

**  Like  a  hawk  descending  from  on  high, 
With  circling  course,  upon  a  grouse. 
So  passed  over  Cadul  in  the  Isle 
Three  years ;  and  swift  they  fled. 

"  *  It  is  time  to  return  to  I-torran, 
To  the  tower  of  green  groves,* 
Said  Cadul,  as  he  cast  a  glance 
On  the  years  that  passed  as  a  dream. 

^  He  spread  his  white  sails. 
The  dame  was  glad  and  sad  by  turns  ; 

*  Farewell,  beloved  Isle, 

The  joyous  dwelling  of  my  youthful  days. 
I  see  my  kindred — I  see  the  hinds 
Looking  from  the  woody  rocks — 
But  why  should  my  tears  descend. 
When  I  depart  with  the  king  of  Carrie' 

"  Young  Conlach  is  forlorn. 
In  the  tender  arms  of  his  mother. 
His  two  brows  like  streaks  of  light. 
Beneath  a  helm  of  roebuck's  skin. 
Hushed  to  rest  by  the  rocking  of  waves. 
He  dreams  of  the  mountain  bees. 
Hears  them  buzzing  on  the  hills. 
And  thinks  of  their  celliferous  combs. 
Thy  thoughts,  Conlach,  are  vain : 
Thou  hearest  but  the  wind  and  sails. 
Like  the  rose  of  Lena  beneath  a  rainbow,f 
When  showers  of  hail  are  nigh ; 
The  hunter  says  as  he  hies  to  a  covert, 

*  Thy  bloom  is  fair,  but  thine  evil-hour  is  nigh.' 

"  The  woman's  bosom  sighed. 
Like  foam  of  lofty  waves ; 
Her  eyes  drop:}:  on  her  infant's  cheeks. 
And  her  lips  softly  press  them. 
He  wakes  and  sees  the  storm. 


i>Ve  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  Caledonians  of  Osaian^s  days 

r  nothing  of  roses. 

fie  is  like,  &c.  %  Drop  tears. 
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And  hides  his  head  in  his  mother's  lap ; 
She  coyers  him  with  her  mantle 
As  the  eagle  of  Loira  does  her  young, 
When  with  terror  they  see  the  lowering  sky, 
And  a  tempest  is  soon  to  blow. 

*  Fear  not,  beloved  child. 
While  steers  thy  father's  hand.' 

*  And  fear  not  thou,  my  spouse  : 
We  are  not  on  a  sea  unknown  : 
Often,  in  a  dreadftil  storm. 
Has  my  bark  rode  on  the  deep. 
The  isle,  my  beloved,  is  nigh. 

Beyond  those  gray-headed  waves. 

*  *  *  * 

Soft  sighs  and  the  turbulence  of  the  main, 
At  times,  are  intermixed. 

"  The  cloudy  night  descended 
With  thunderbolts  upon  the  deep ; 
The  lightning  blazed  awfully ; 
The  spirits  in  the  heavens  yeUed ; 
With  the  skirts  of  their  garments  singed. 
They  flew  down  to  the  flood ; 
Whales  snorted  loudly. 
While  waves  reply  on  high  : 
The  moon  heard,  in  her  cloudy  dwelling, 
The  horrid  roaring  of  the  main ; 
She  folded  her  head  in  the  mist  of  Lanna ; 
The  stars  concealed  themselves  around  her, 
Trembling,  through  the  broken  clouds ; 
Their  faces  at  times  appear. 
Like  a  hunter  that  looks  forth 
From  his  booth,  in  the  shelter  of  cold  hills. 
Hunter  of  the  mountain  deer, 

Alas  that  they  were  not  safe  beside  thee. 

*  *  *  * 

Ye  rocks  of  Icroma, 

Oft  have  ye  heard  the  notes  of  her  harp  : 

To  what  do  ye  listen  to-night  1 

The  bolts  of  heaven  or  the  lofty  waves  ? 

Louder  than  these  did  ye  hear 

The  wailing  voice  of  Sulin-gorma, 

Her  daughter  with  her  child  on  the  deep. 

She  strikes  her  palms  in  the  wind — 

The  white  billows  are  not  sails  : 

Return  to  thy  hall  from  night. 

She  went — she  returned — she  saw  a  bark  : 

*  Art  thou  safe,  beloved,  only  child  ? ' 

*  What  voice  is  that  from  the  gloomy  rock  ?  * 
Straight  lower,  my  mates,  the  sails — 

*  A  mariner  speaks. 
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The  cries  by  turns  are  joyful  and  sad; 

**  Yellow-haired  maid,  art  thou  safe!" — 

That  is  the  voice  of  the  fair  ghost 

We  saw  on  the  face  of  the  deep. 

Come,  O  ghost,  to  our  dreams. 

In  tranquil  nights,  and  show  us  thy  form.' 

The  aged  dame  heard  the  voice. 

And  sad  retraced  her  steps. 

Often  did  she  call  Rosg^la, 

While  the  rocks  replied  to  her  cries. 

**  Rosg^la  is  on  the  open  sea — 
The  beams  of  oaks  pour  from  afar. 
Cadul  beholds  his  spouse. 
Like  a  fair  virgin's  ghost,  by  their  light. 
Like  a  star  in  the  concave  of  the  moon. 
When  she  is  almost  covered  with  darkness,* 
Was  her  son  in  the  damsel's  lap. 
The  sight  caused  the  brave  hero  grief. 
His  gentle  consort  heard  his  sighs  : 
*  What,  beloved,  is  the  cause  of  thy  sorrow  ? 
Though  dark  the  storm,  it  will  not  continue  : 
The  moon  shall  shine  upon  the  hills, 
Fair-orbed,  and  the  beauteous  stars, 
Blue-flaming  in  the  shelter  of  the  isle. 
The  isle  which  is  not  distant  now  : 
Do  not  these  beams  proceed  from  it !' 
'  Thou  sunbeam  of  my  own  soul. 
The  raging  tempest  shall  subside. 
And  the  light  of  my  joyful  dwelling 
We  shall  behold,  in  the  sweet  home  of  Inis-torran. 
But  what  is  night,  or  storm,  or  foreign  land. 
When  thy  soul,  beauteous  bough,  is  calm. 
Display  to  me,  O  light,  my  love, 
Though  thou  should st  come  from  hostile  Sorchal' 
The  vessel  broke  upon  a  cliff. 
The  hero  bears  the  two 
To  a  cold  rock  of  sea  weeds. 

The  hiding-place  of  lazy  seals. 

'  I  see  the  shore  is  nigh ; 

Let  me  hie  thither  with  my  hands,f 

To  seek  a  bark  in  which  we  may  sail 

From  Sorcha's  wrath,  ere  mom  arise ! 

Tarry  thou  here  :  the  storm  departs ; 

The  stars  now  rid  them  of  the  mist ; 

The  moon  shines  gray  through  distant  trees : 

It  will  show  thee  me  returning. 

Ye  brilliant  lights  of  heaven. 

And  ye  blessed  ghosts,  our  guides. 

*  A  star  cannot  possibly  be  seen  in  such  a  place. 
+  «  e.  Swim  thither. 
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Tell  my  lore,  she  alone, 
That  ye  see  my  likeness  nigh.' 

*  Bat  what  if  the  sea  should  rise, 

Or  a  tempest  blow,  with  the  joy  of  ghosts — 

If  the  sea  should  swell,  or  the  clouds  withdraw- 

Or  the  day  arise  before  thy  return  1 — 

But  my  love  will  quickly  return. 

Ye  ghosts,  defend  CaduL' 

He  swam  ashore ;  no  bark  was  nigh ; 

Oft  did  he  eye  the  dusky  rock. 

Sad  is  the  soft-eyed  dame. 
With  her  eye  on  the  shore  of  night. 
She  sees  not  Cadul.    The  sea  swells  : 
She  carries  Conlach  in  her  arms. 

*  What  prevents  my  love's  return  ? 
Wild  billows,  on  a  shore  without  a  bark  \ 
Would,  my  child,  thou  wert  on  land. 
That  thy  mother's  heart  might  have  rest.' 

She  bound  the  boy  upon  the  shield. 
On  a  withered  tree  that  was  near  her. 

*  Shall  I  wake  thee,  beloved  child  1 — 
Thy  cries  would  pierce  my  heart. 
Safe  mayst  thou  reach  the  shore, 

And  may  the  king  of  Sorcha  befriend  thee  ! — 

Or  if  thy  father  should  meet  thee 

But  thy  father,  my  child,  lives  not. 
He  waits  for  me  on  his  cloud  : 
I  will  quickly  hie  to  meet  him.* 
A  wave  arose  upon  the  rock — 
High  and  huge,  with  hoary  head — 
And  swept  away  the  beauteous  dame. 

"  Cadul  returned  in  a  bark 
To  the  place  where  he  left  his  wife. 
He  cannot  see  the  dark  rock. 
Hid  by  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

*  I  have  lost  my  spouse  and  my  son  ! 
Would  the  same  death  had  seized  us  : 
We  would  hold  Conlach  safe  in  our  breast. 
Now  death  and  life  are  the  same  to  me.' 

"  The  dawn  arose  on  Sorcha ; 
A  dark  isle  is  nigh  with  a  cave. 
Concealed  by  an  aged  oak, 
With  its  huge,  mossy  trunk. 
The  days  of  seven  generations 
Had  seen  the  ocean  flow  and  ebb, 
Since  its  boughs  had  afforded  shelter 
To  the  gallant  king  of  Sorcha. 
He  hid  his  spouse  in  that  cave 
When  he  went  forth  to  engage  in  battle  : 

*  To-morrow  my  steps  shall  return, 
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With  the  head  of  Lan-fada  in  my  hand.' 

He  went ;  the  weapon  pierced  his  side ; 

He  cannot,  as  he  promised,  return. 

Two  days  and  as  many  nights, 

She  saw  not  the  red  head  of  Ulan-orcal. 

Melancholy  is  Oiddna  in  her  cave. 

Striking  her  palms,  like  white-topped  foam. 

Her  plaintive  words  were  heard 

By  the  mariner  who  sailed  hy  night. 

He  sought  whether  a  spirit  sung. 

And  found  the  dame  in  her  secret  place. 

^  Here  did  Cadul  pass  the  night. 
When  with  hright  starry  light 
It  descended  around  him,  Rosg^la 
Softly  moTed  upon  the  deep : 
Her  robes  are  like  the  mist  of  Cona, 
On  a  dewy  mom  of  spring ; 
Her  garments  are  wet  like  a  dripping  rose. 
Beside  a  slow,  murmuring  stream. 
She  related  how  she  died ; 
How  she  bound  Conlach  on  the  shield. 
*  But  awaken,  mighty  Cadul, 
And  quickly  flee  to  thy  natiye  isle.' 
He  departed,  silent  and  mournful. 
And  sad,  since  then,  are  his  songs. 
He  weeps  in  the  morning  for  his  spouse ; 
And,  at  the  close  of  day,  for  his  son."* 

"  Great,  Cadul,  is  the  cause  of  thy  grief," 
Said  Fin, "  if  thy  son  be  not  alive,+ 
If  the  shield  did  not  bear  him  ashore. 
And  he  found  compassion  from  Sorcha. 
^  He  may  lift  this  shield  to  defend  us,' 
Might  the  warriors  say,  with  pity  in  their  thoughts. 
They  would,  and  they  yet  may  say — 
'  His  arm  is  like  that  of  Cadul.' 
Why  then  dost  thou  despond. 
When  thou  art  not  alone  in  battle." 

Thus  was  spent  the  night 
In  towery  Carrie,  till  the  dawn  appeared. 
With  eyes  half-open,  in  the  east. 
Like  a  hunter  on  a  lonely  heath. 
Dark  billows  now,  and  tops  of  hills 
Array  themselyes  With  shining  robes ; 
Stars  hide  them  in  the  sky. 
Before  the  sun's  majestic  steps. 
As  he  looks,  with  a  benignant  eye, 
Over  the  course  of  the  kmgs  of  the  world — 

ere  ends  the  episode. 

be  reader  may  observe  in  most  of  the  poems  in  Smithes  collection,  a 

r  plot,  to  which  nothing  similar  is  found  in  Macpherson^s. 
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The  stars  aroid  his  face, 

As  strangers  the  eye  of  Malavin. 

Nor  had  the  scout  a  joyfiil  tale 
That  day,  firom  the  watching  hill : 
The  fleet  of  Lochlan  poured  ashore. 
Lake  bees — a  countless  swarm. 
Our  watchmen  quickly  came — 
**  There  is  a  host  on  yonder  beach." 
^  That  is  no  cause  of  fear  to  me," 
Said  Cadul, "  when  my  mighty  friends  are  near : 
But  what  has  hid  the  host  so  long. 
And  concealed,  O  sun,  thy  beams  I 
Wast  thou  listening  to  a  tale  of  woe. 
Lamenting  thy  young  spouse  and  thy  son ! 
Thou  wast ;  for  thou  trayellest  alone. 
Without  an  equal  shining  at  thy  side. 
The  tempest  has  depriyed  thee  of  thy  wife 
And  thy  son  on  the  ocean  of  night. 
And  now  thou  art,  like  me,  without  thy  beloved, 
Without  a  young  sapling  beside  thee. 
But  thy  light  at  times  is  joyful. 
And  thy  foes  Tanish  like  mist : 
The  gloomy  ghosts  of  night 
Hide  them  in  the  holes  of  the  desert. 
So  shall  my  fame  arise : 
No  grief  shall  withdraw  my  eye  from  strife. 
Like  a  torrent  in  a  narrow  channel 
Shall  swell  my  exulting  soul. 

Cadul  struck  an  alarm  ; 
Connal  and  Fin  armed ; 
Like  a  rainbow  high  in  the  skies. 
Was  the  splendid  banner  of  the  king  of  the  plains. 
Mac-Ruro  and  I  stood  near  him. 
Like  two  clouds  on  a  summer  day. 
Fair  without,  their  wombs  swelling 
With  lightning  and  bellowing  thunder. 

Like  a  dreadful  storm  of  hail. 
That  flies  across  the  seas, 
Rolling  swift  the  billowy  waves. 
And  dashing  them  against  the  shore  ; 
Or  like  the  spirit  of  a  tempest,  hurling    . 
Swelling  mountains  of  brine — 
While  roar  their  foamy,  gray  heads — 
Among  hard,  resounding  rocks ; 
Such  was  our  shouting  army. 
As  they  advanced  to  the  fierce  onset. 

Lochlan  crowded  round  Manus, 
Like  a  flock  of  sea-fowls  on  a  cliff 
Dark  with  their  wings,  and  rising  grim 
And  fearless  of  the  ocean's  rage. 

Then  Fin  spoke  to  his  warriors — 
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With  what  gladness  did  we  hear  him 
**  Oar  names  are  already  in  song. 
Great  heroes  of  many  fights  : 
Let  the  day  of  Inishorc  be  the  youths. 
We  will  assist  them  if  need  be." 

Ogan  drew  his  blade : 
lAac-Rnro's  spear  is  raised  ; 
Ossian's  eye  beholds  Fin, 
Not  weak  nor  blind  as  now. 
^  I  see  three  bulwarks  of  battle,* 
In  front  of  the  adverse  host ; 
The  one  shining  in  his  first  war ; 
Nor  weak  is  he  in  the  fierce  struggle. 
Ossian,  my  gentle  son, 
Quench  not  at  once  his  light : 
The  tear  is  in  his  beloyed's  eye ; 
His  fiftther  is  in  the  gloom  of  age. 
Without,  perhaps,  a  son  but  he. 
Destroy  him  not,  Ossian,  with  thy  lance. 
Do  thou,  Ogan,  fight 
With  yon  tall,  big  warrior." 

^  And  I,"  said  worthy  Mac-Ruro, 
^Will  contend  with  spear-armed  Manas." 

The  kings  remained  (and  great  was  their  honour.) 
We  rushed  to  fight  like  foaming  steeds. 
But  the  host  of  Manus  stood 
Like  a  wavy  rock  of  Inishorc ; 
Though  whales  and  billows  strike  it, 
They  more  not  the  rock  from  its  place. 
Nor  idly  stood  the  men  of  Lochlan, 
When  rose  the  war-song  of  the  bards : 
Ogan  is  bound  with  a  thong. 
And  Mac-Ruro  bows  under  Manus. 
The  spear-armed  youth  was  near  myself ; 
Nor  did  I  wish  to  smite  him. 
"Does  thy  strength  despise  my  youth" — 
The  tears  were  heavy  in  his  eye — 
**  Does  thy  strength  despise  my  youth, 
When  thou  dost  not  ply  the  spear  I 
How  long  shall  I  be  like  a  child. 
And  thy  broad  shield  like  a  fiint? 
Thus  shall  not  I  obtain  renown. 
While  my  friends  mow  down  the  foe." 
He  went,  and  his  people  went. 
I  silently  followed  their  course. 

Like  three  white  torrents  from  the  hills, 
That  rush  to  some  green  glen 
Impetuously,  with  stones  and  trees ; 
Such  was  the  course  of  our  heroes. 

*  Fin  speaks. 
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llanuB  and  fin  encountered. 

And  terrible  was  the  clang  of  their  steel. 

Bat  who  equalled  the  hospitable  Fin ! 

He  wrested  the  spear  from  the  hand  of  Maxim, 

And  he  bound  with  the  binding  of  three  eord» 

The  king,  hard  and  securely. 

Nor  weak  was  valiant  Connal 

In  the  place  of  courageous  Ogan. 

Cadid  met  the  young  beam 
That  went  from  me  in  search  of  &me. 
His  heart  warmed  when  he  saw  his  aspect. 
<"  Wilt  thou  extinguish,"  said  his  soul,  <<  this  liglit! 
Why  shouldst  thou  fiidl,  blooming  youth, 
Like  a  fragrant  tree  in  summer  ! 
Return  ere  thy  love  be  sad. 
Return  to  thine  affectionate  young-spouse." 
^  I  will  not  till  I  obtain  my  fiune." 
**  Thou  shalt  first  obtain  thy  death  from  me.** 
Then  they  encountered  each  other. 
Like  two  torrents  struggling  fierce. 
Each  blast  strengthening  their  conflict. 
[Their  blows  were  fhrious,  roaring,  direfiil : 
Forcible,  heavy,  gashing,]* 
The  mighties  were  like  skdverse  billows. 
Chased  by  the  storm,  and  sounding 
On  a  hard  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ; 
Their  spears  flew  splintered  through  the  air, 
But  their  swords  are  like  thunderbolts  in  their  haiwis- 
The  blade  of  Cadul  gave  a  deadly  thrust ; 
Red  it  returned  from  the  warrior's  breast ; 
A  crimson  rill  gushed  through  the  shield — 
The  mighty  is  not  always  asSe — 
He  fell  as  a  tall,  green  fir. 
Nearly  cut,  by  a  desert  wind. 
The  rock  with  terror  sounds  ; 
The  earth  around  it  shakes  and  quakes. 
His  foot  was  laved  in  a  brook ; 
His  dark-blood  on  its  gurgling  course. 

''  I  have  fallen  in  the  first  of  my  battles, 
And  my  fame  shall  not  rise  in  song. 
But  I  have  fallen  by  a  valiant  hand. 
And  I  shall  be  mentioned  with  him  in  heroic  poems." 

**  It  was  the  blade  of  the  king  of  Inishorc 
That  wounded  in  the  strife  the  stranger." 
**  Blessed,  O  bard,  be  thy  soul. 
Let  me  hear  thy  voice  on  high. 
And  I  will  be  glad  upon  the  storm. 
Arrayed  in  the  gray  mist  of  the  desert. 

*  These  two  lines  certainly  have  the  appearance  of  being  Mr  Kennwy 
and  they  might  evidently  be  omitted  to  great  advantage. 
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Ton  slab  npon  the  grassy  mead — 
Erect  it  at  my  head, 
Till  it  is  laid  across  a  brook 
And  the  a|;ed  minstrel  miss  it. 
Beloyed  Annira  of  Sorcha  1 
Though  thy  lover  has  fallen  here. 
Thy  tears  would  copiously  descend. 
If  thou  shouldst  get  my  sword. 
Martial  Cadul  of  dreadful  wars. 
Hang  in  ihj  hall  my  noble  shield  : 
I  love  it  though  it  defended  me  not : 
On  it  I  floated  through  the  wavy  brine." 

Like  a  deadly  dart,  or  nightly  bolt. 
When  it  utterly  withers  the  wood, 
Came  his  words  to  the  aged's  souL 
He  fell  on  the  face  of  his  only  son. 
The  warriors  gathered  round  the  two^ 
Like  pine  trees  on  Grormal, 
When  they  see  around  green  boughs 
Uptom  by  the  spirits  of  night. 
We  heard  at  times  the  aged's  groans. 
We  weeping  on  every  side  of  him. 
'^  Art  thou  fallen,  son  of  my  love ! 
Art  thou  fallen  by  thy  father's  hand  ! 
Would  that  I  had  been  low. 
Ere  the  blade  had  been  drawn  from  the  sheath. 
Henceforth  will  I  be  called 
Cadid  of  many  sorrows! 
Oh !  alas !  my  estimable  son. 
Thou  shalt  never  more  awake  1 
Alas !  alas !  O  would 
That  wretched  I  had  not  survived !  ** 

When  Fin  beheld  his  grief. 
His  tears  a  while  in  secret  flowed. 
At  length  he  caused  them  to  dig  his  grave. 
And  bards  to  sing  the  plaintive  dirge. 

**  Why  Manus  dost  thou  joy  in  war  V* 
Said  Fin  with  arm  outstretched ; 
**  Why  dost  thou  shorten  the  hero's  days, 
Like  yonder  withered  rose ! 
Why  dost  thou  darken  the  days  of  age 
Which  bows  already  beneath  its  load ! 
Why  leavest  thou  the  bride  forlorn. 
And  the  young  children  orphans ! 
Are  sighs  like  music  to  thine  ear ! 
Are  tears  a  cordial  to  thy  soul ! 
Dost  thou  rejoice  in  the  wailing,  when  dies 
The  hunter  of  their  deer  on  the  field ! 
How  many  calamities  pursue 
The  hunter  through  his  course. 
Without  casting  evils  in  his  way. 
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And  strewing  his  path  with  swords  1 

In  thy  short  course  to  the  grave, 

Why  must  thou  walk  through  blood  ? 

Do  not  the  deer  of  thine  own  woods  suffice  thee, 

Without  coming  forth  like  a  driven  cloud  ! 

Behold  the  blood  of  youth  and  the  weeping  of  age  ! 

But  the  son  of  Lon  seeks  not  thy  blood. 

Return  to  thy  spouse  and  dark  deer. 

And  seek  no  more  the  sea  of  this  isle." 

'^  If  I  do,  may  that  shield  forsake  my  breast. 

By  which  my  father  swore  ! 

Would  I  had  not  come  hither  now ; 

I  grieve  that  the  hero  is  low." 

He  departed  in  his  sable  fleet ; 
And  we  returned,  sad,  with  the  chief  of  towers. 
Melancholy  was  his  sigh,  and  slow  his  steps ; 
He  oft  looked  back  to  the  grave  of  his  worthy  son. 


DARG  MAC-DRUI-VEL.* 

Synopsis. — Darg,  the  son  of  an  Archdniid,  havin?  obtained  some  assistance 
from  the  Scandinavians,  invades  Morven.  He  lands  near  Selma,  and 
next  day  attacks  the  Fions,  commanded  by  Curach,  a  chief  of  Inisftl. 
Previous  to  the  battle,  Sorglan,  Cnrach^s  father,  relates  the  story  of 
Ulomo.  Curach  and  Darg  are  both  mortally  wounded.  The  poem  con- 
cludes with  some  reflections  on  a  future  state. 

There  is  a  sound  in  my  ears. 

Like  a  distant  wave  on  a  tranquil  sea ; 

Thy  purling,  Struan-dorca,  it  is. 

Murmuring  in  the  woody  vale. 

In  thy  grove  is  the  circle  of  stones. 

And  mournful  ghosts  in  gray  garments. 

"  It  is  melancholy," 

Say  the  children  of  fear. 

As  they  hie  away 

From  the  storms  of  ghosts. 

But  your  voice  is  no  thunder  to  me, 

In  your  garb  of  mist,  around  your  tents, 

When  I  remember  the  struggle  of  spears 

Against  your  Darg  Mac-Druivel. 

A  tale  of  years  that  have  fled 
With  dark  and  rapid  wings. 

The  chase  had  ceased,  and  the  deer  slept 
In  the  shade  of  boughs,  on  the  moss  : 
The  robes  of  night  had  fallen  on  the  hills. 
And  heroes  feasted  in  Selma. 


i.  e.  Son  qftlie  Druid  of  Bel, 
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TheTe  was  song  on  song,  as  was  the  wont ; 
There  was  that  and  the  music  of  harps, 
With  the  harking  of  dogs  in  the  ijiterval^ 
From  the  rock  above  the  white  beach 
Two  went  forth*  to  the  shore  of  black  waves, 
Solinrdde  and  Casacdla. 

Half-visible  moon  of  seasons, 
Arise  from  the  rocks  of  Morven ; 
View  through  trees  the  sleeping  deer, 
And  let  thy  beams  fall  upon  Cona ; 
Show  to  strangers  and  friends  the  path. 
And  guide  them  firom  the  shore  to  Selma. 
The  door  of  Fin  welcomes  the  forlorn. 
Ul-oichte,  send  down  thy  light. 
But  the  lights  of  heaven  sleep. 
Clothed  with  the  surrounding  mist ; 
The  field  is  dark ;  no  beam  on  the  shore 
Descends,  from  west  or  east : 
Ghosts  are  sailing  past. 
And  avoid  the  place  with  their  barks. 
Awaken,  O  moon,  from  the  field. 
And  pour  down,  Ul-oichte,  thy  beams. 

Gray  morning  viewed 
The  tops  of  the  joyful  hills ; 
The  watchmen  hear  a  murmur. 
Like  swarms  of  morning  flies. 
**  The  buzz  of  mountain  bees," 
Said  Casacdla,  ^  in  thousands 
Issuing  from  the  mossy  heap 
In  the  mead  where  walks  yon  traveller.*' 
'^  Nor  morning  flies  nor  mountain  bees 
Produce  this  noise,"  said  Sulinrdde  : 
Like  the  moon  in  silent  clouds. 
An  army  moves  in  yonder  mist.' 

With  blushing  face,  the  men  returned 
To  inform  Fin  of  the  Fions, 
Their  spears  often  on  the  ground. 
They  advancing  by  rapid  strides. 
Smiting  their  breasts  and  stroking  their  beards. 
They  stood  beside  a  stream  which  leaped 
From  rock  to  rock,  its  spray  in  their  hair. 
The  thoughts  of  their  souls  afar. 

The  sigh  of  Sulinrdde  rose ; 
The  eagle  heard  it  in  his  rock. 
And  shook  his  wings ;  the  warrior  started. 
And  gave  an  alarm  to  battle. 

Like  two  mountain  torrents  from  the  desert. 
Which  both  rush  to  a  vale. 
Sweeping  away  clods  and  stones  and  trees 

*  To  keep  watch. 
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And  scattering  them  oyer  the  meadows. 

When  the  child  that  beholds  them  grasps 

With  fear  the  oak  on  the  bank  : 

Sach  was  the  men's  advance  to  conflict — 

Like  the  conrse  of  streams  to  the  ocean. 

Casacdla  is  bound  with  galling  thongs. 

And  Solinrdde  fights  unsuccessfally. 

But  who  could  contend  with  Darg, 

That  mighty  Darg,  son  of  the  Druid  of  Bel ! 

The  hunter  might  hear,  as  he  slept 

In  his  mountain  cave,  the  noise, 

Like  a  stream  of  stones  from  lofty  rocks 

When  struck  with  the  fire  of  heayen. 

Ttk  roe,  with  silent  step. 

Steals  past  with  her  tawny  young. 

Wondering  at  the  sluggish  hunter. 

That  flies  not  to  secret  groyes  : 

She  shakes  her  head  as  she  passes: 

"  Hunter,  thou  art  not  wise." 

The  clang  of  arms  arose 
In  Selma,  in  my  own  dreams ; 
I  seized  the  spear  in  my  sleep; 
I  woke  as  the  sound  arose. 

The  king  of  resounding  shield  awoke. 
And  his  people  straightway  flocked  around  him 
Like  streams  from  the  top  of  a  hill. 
Or  whirlwind  in  a  thick  wood. 
There  were  a  hundred  of  the  sons  of  Inisfal. — 
No  cause  of  joy  was  Darg  to  them. — 
They  saw  his  green-colonred  banner 
And  heard  him  give  the  signal  for  battle. 
His  people  gathered  round  Fin. 
The  children  of  Inisfal  were  strangers. 
They  stood  each  with  his  spear  in  his  hand 
And  his  eye,  under  his  helmet,  on  Fingal, 
Like  meteors  under  dark  clouds. 
When  woods  shake  and  the  sky  resounds. 

Fin  foresaw  a  dismal  fight 
In  the  eye  of  each  warrior,  soliloquizing ; 
And  the  Fions  had  already  obtained  their  fame  : 
Their  songs  were  heard  in  distant  countries. 

"  The  fight  be  thine  to-day, 
Curach  of  darts  ;  and  let  Ossian  be  nigh  : 
Oil  was  his  shield  like  a  rock  to  an  oak. 
When  a  tempest  bows  the  woods." 

The  aged  chief  of  Sliru 
Leaned  against  a  withered  tree, 
Tom  down  from  a  rock 
By  whirlwinds  and  the  rage  of  ghosts  : 
One  hand  idly  bared  it, 
His  father^s  spear  in  the  other  aged  hand. 
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His  youth  passing  like  an  impetaous  stream 
On  lus  soul,  as  he  hummed  a  song. 
He  heard  the  words  of  Fin  to  his  son ; 
They  quickly  stopped  his  reverie  : 
Gladness  rose  between  his  gray  locks, 
And  he  quickly  turned  his  eyes  to  his  only  son. 
He  turned  his  sightless  eye, 
With  the  frost  of  age  on  his  hair. 

^  Here,  my  son,  take  my  good  spear 
Which  often  felled  heroes  like  branches. 
Wield  it  like  thy  sires  in  battle; 
Let  them  be  gla^ ;  though  I  am  sightless. 
Let  me  feel  thy  sword,  son  of  war. 
Since  Sorglan  has  lost  his  yision. 
Let  me  feel  if  thy  blade  be  sharp  and  hard. 
And  if  thy  shield  be  brass  in  time  of  straits — 
Mend  this  thong,  my  son  : 
I  would  not  trust  it  in  my  youth. 
When  I  went  to  the  strife  of  spears. 
And  my  reins  were  like  mountain  rills. 

^  I,  Curach,  in  my  youth. 
Rushed  like  a  tempest  to  the  field. 
Seyen  warriors  attended  me. 
Many  a  stag  fell  in  Iforla  : 
Ulorran  was  filled  with  wrath  and  rage 
On  the  field,  he  far  behind. 
He  burned  our  boat  upon  the  shore. 
And  set  twenty  in  wait  to  destroy  us. 
His  daughter  marked  his  words  of  death 
And  his  fibce  grow  like  the  mist  on  Lanna. 
She  loTed  my  steps  : 
My  image  grew  like  a  tree  in  her  soul. 
*  If  the  tempest  fell  these  green  boughs, 
I  will  not  live;  my  leaves  shall  not  grow.* 

"  Late  at  eve,  in  the  empty  cave. 
We  found  the  lovely  star  Ulomo, 
Her  golden  locks  on  her  bashfUl  countenance. 
She  told  of  the  snare  laid  against  us  : 
'  Shun  ye  to-night  the  cave. 
But  teU  not  that  ye  were  forewarned. 
The  soul  of  the  king  is  like  the  shade  of  the  grave.' 
While  I  secretly  admired  the  stranger. 
She  departed  like  the  moon  under  a  cloud. 
When  she  has  shown  the  way  to  the  forlorn. 
As  he  travels  on  some  place,  horrid 
Before  the  sun  resplendent  shines. 

**  We  slew  the  twenty  tall  men ; 
We  sought  the  maid,  but  found  her  dead : 
Her  father's  sword  had  wounded  her  breast. 
And  she  fell  beside  his  dwelling. 

**  Fair  like  a  swan  on  the  stream  of  Lanna, 

z2 
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When  an  airow  has  pierced  her  breast. 
Was  the  maid ;  her  Inrother  waking  her 
Much  wondering  why  we  grieved. 
I  gave  him  a  shining  sword. 
And  hud  the  virgin  in  a  narrow  bed. 
There  the  moon  shines  during  gloom. 
And  virgins'  spirits  mourn  atoui^d. 
The  soul  of  yiomo  is  in  mist. 
Singing  sorrpwfolly  nigh  them. 
When  the  sin  looks  through  a  shower 
On  the  soft  dew  of  her  green  dwelling. 
Three  days  dropt  our  tears ; 
On  the  fourth,  we  sailed  for  home. 
^  Such  has  been  my  youth : 

Be  thou,  Cnrach,  brave  like  thy  &ther,'' 

•  •  ♦  •  ♦ 

Glad  like  the  eagle  of  the  mountains, 
Descending  with  its  rustling  wings 
To  the  cave  where  it  sees  straying 
The  little  kid  of  greens  retired. 
Went  Curach.    His  people  fi^owed. 
Like  torrent  roaring  through  steep  rocks 
Or  thunder  under  shaking  woods, 
Wh^  there  is  no  lightning  in  the  desert. 
Like  Balba's  stream  of  gentle  steps. 
Broad  and  deep,  did  Darg  advance. 
The  ardour  of  battle  flaming  in  his  eyes. 
And  his  host  shouting  around  him. 

Then  we  approached  each  other — 
The  host  of  the  Druids  and  the  heroes  of  the  Fions- 
And  swifter  than  a  bleak,  spring  wind 
Were  we,  advancing  to  the  onset — 
Swifter  than  a  thousand  streams 
That  rush  into  one  pool  from  heights. 
That  roar,  impetuous,  loud. 
With  winter  noise,  from  every  desert. 
Not  so  loud  roar  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea, 
When  dashed  against  lofty  rocks 
By  the  strength  of  the  north  wind  in  Febiuary 
As  was  the  shout  of  the  fierce  fight. 
The  equal  of  the  heroes'  contest 
I  have  never  seen  in  all  my  days. 

On  either  side  of  Moru 
The  warriors  stood  before  the  tumult, 
On  their  spears  at  length  they  bounded 
Towards  each  other,  into  mad  conflict. 
Like  lightning  in  the  clouds  aloft. 
The  host  rushed  to  the  charge  with  their  steel. 

*  Grael.  the  wolf-iivte. 
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Hed  sparks  fly  over  their  shields ; 
£lood  on  the  rocks,  and  warriors  drowned. 
But  who  can  tell  of  the  storm  of  battle  f 
Oarach  lost  his  hand  and  his  shield : 
They  flow  together  on  the  face 
Of  the  stream.    They  were  cnt  by  Darg. 

Curach  leaped  back  three  paces ; 
Xlis  bright  sword  leaped  from  its  sheath : 
^  Spread,  Ossian,  thy  shield ;  spare  thy  blade  ; 
Henown  is  faint  without  the  equal  contest  of  the  Fions 
^  I  will  not  contend  with  a  wounded  hero,* 

My  fame  would  not  arise  for  his  death. 

Hetire  to  think  of  former  battles. 

That  I  may  contend  with  poetic  Oasian.'* 

He  went,  with  flaming  eyes ; 

He  found  an  idle  shield 

(He  who  often  bore  it  in  the  f^el^ 

Cannot  now  hear  the  din  of  fight) 

^  Concanna,  bind  it  to  my  breast. 

That  Curach  may  not  be  seen  without  a  hand.** 
My  spear  fell  upon  Darg, 

As  he  ascended  the  face  of  the  ban](. 

He  seized  an  aged  oak  in  his  dizziness. 

Amidst  the  crash  of  arms,  and  boughs,  and  bones. 

He  arose  and  leaned  against  a  tree : 

But  I  spared  the  Tanquished  warrior. 

His  men  fell  on  eyery  side, 

Like  foliage  in  a  gloomy  tempest. 

Oyer  them  dash  the  streamlets ; 

Their  hair  spread  on  the  rocks, 

A  helmet  and  hecuipieee  here  and  there 

Rolling  in  the  foam  of  the  riyer. 
'^  Raise,"  said  Darg,  *^  thy  shining  sword. 

Son  of  a  king :  I  am  not  yanquished.*' 

^  I  lift  mine,"  said  martial  Curach, 

As  he  hewed  down  spears  and  men. 

And  plied  his  sword  like  a  thunderlx^t 

Among  oak,  against  Darg  of  the  Druids. 
The  hero  fell  in  the  noisy  river ; 

Full  of  terror,  his  people  fled. 

But  Conf  was  in  the  extremity  of  the  Fions, 

Destroying  them  like  dust  in  a  whirlwind. 

I  quickly  turned  to  attack  him. 

Till  I  saw  young  Fergus  my  brother. 

His  heart  burning  with  the  fury  of  battle, 

And  his  eyes  like  meteors  of  night. 

He  resembled  a  young  eagle. 

When  he  sees  a  kid  on  Mom's  hills ; 

On  the  flood  of  the  wind  he  spreads  his  wings  i 

But  the  dark  kid  runs  beneath  a  tree. 
*  Darg  speaks.  f  A  son  of  Jhrg. 
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Con  stood  in  his  place 
lake  a  ghost  by  night  on  Lena, 
When  he  clothes  his  limbs  ¥rith  meteors. 
And  rashes  gleaming  to  the  fight. 
Such  was  Con,  forsaken  by  his  people. 
He  followed  them,  slow  and  gloomy. 
Twice  he  returned  in  suspense. 
Like  the  stream  of  Balba  that  stands  in  doubt 
But  as  he  looked  upwards  to  his  father. 
He  saw  his  red  hair  in  the  flood, 
The  sword  still  in  one  hand ; 
The  other  grasped  a  branch. 
He  quickly  brought  his  father  to  the  hill. 
Doleful  was  the  sound  of  his  mourning  and  mail. 

We  softly  returned  towards  Fin ; 
A  streamlet  met  us  on  the  mead  ; 
Curach  attempted  to  leap ; 
But  he  fell  on  his  broad  shield. 
The  stream  flows  oyer  his  wounded  breast^ 
And  murmurs  through  his  shield. 
**  I  entreat  thee,  Ossian  Mac-Fin, 
Bring  this  sword  to  my  son. 
Who  chases  the  ¥ringed  down  of  thistles : 
By  Slim  of  many  thickets : 
Near  him  pours  a  cascade, 
Between  the  green  bushes  on  the  banks. 
The  noise  will  come  to  the  ear  of  my  child : 
'  My  father,'  will  he  say, '  is  near.' 
With  unequal  steps  he  adyances  ; 
He  sees  with  grief  the  stream  that  deceiyed  him. 
Return,  O  child,  to  thy  yain  thistles : 
I  shall  be  glad  on  tranquil  clouds. 
Tell  him,  Ossian,  of  my  yalour. 
That  his  courage  may  grow  with  his  years. 
The  sofb-handed  dame  is  tearful. 
Preparing  a  garment  for  Curach, 
Sad,  and  resting  her  head  on  her  palnu 
Beloyed  damsel,  I  am  low: 
Cease,  young  spouse,  thy  toil : 
•    The  mountain  mist  will  suffice  for  me." 
We  opened  him  an  earthy  dome. 
And  raised  with  lays  of  bards  his  stone. 
His  aged  father  heard  the  sound. 
As  he  approached,  to  meet  his  son. 
He  thought  the  yictory  was  his. 
And  he  stretches  his  hand  to  meet  him ; 
But  he  heard  the  wailing  yoice  of  death  ; 
"  Is  thy  father  without  a  son,  Curach?" 
Slow,  blind,  he  moyed  oyer  the  field ; 
He  stumbled  oyer  a  dying  warrior. 
"  Alas !  how  little  now  of  yigour 
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Has  the  lord  of  the  streamy  hills!" 

The  wounded  looked  OTer  his  shield. 

Bound  against  his  gory  hreast : — 

"  Wast  thou  ever  in  Ifomo  ? 

If  thou  wast,  thou  mayest  know  this  sword, 

I  got  in  youth  the  shining  heam. 

Which  Ulan-fomo  shall  Uft  no  more  !" 

The  memory  of  what  had  been,  rushed 

Like  a  flood  on  the  grief  of  Sorglan. 

He  was  heard,  sigh  on  sigh. 

Lamenting  the  brother  of  fiikir  Ulomo. 

We  conveyed  the  two  heroes* 
To  the  grave  where  we  laid  Curach. 
The  dwelling  was  acceptable  to  Sorglan, 
And  not  less  so  to  Ulan-fomo. 
«  Let  my  ashen  spear  be  sent 
To  my  aged  mother  In  my  own  land  ; 
Nor  son  nor  young  spouse  have  I  left 
To  be  seen  on  the  shore  of  Ifomo, 
Like  a  young  tree  on  a  barren  mount. 
When  pours  forth  the  breath  of  Lanna, 
I  am  without  ^it  or  shoot ; 
Send  kindly  my  spear  to  my  hall." 

**  Thy  spear  shall  be  sent  home,  hero," 
Soft  and  mournful.  Fin  replied — 
^  To  thy  mother,  now  without  a  son. 
Thy  spear  shall  not  give  much  delight." 
The  flame  is  bright  in  her  hall : 
**  So,"  says  the  bard,  **  without  a  spot. 
Is  thy  son's  fame."    She  is  cheered. 
And  her  aged  soul  trembles  with  joy. 
"  Like  the  sun  to  my  own  soul. 
And  like  his  beams  on  hills  to  my  age. 
Shall  be  the  renown  of  my  beloved  son. 
'  Behold,'  shall  the  youths  say,  'his  mother.'" 
She  stops  to  vripe  her  eyes — 
She  hears  the  faint  sound  of  a  shield  behind — 
Its  yellow  surface  has  the  hue  of  blood ! 
That  causes  the  aged  fear  and  panic ; 
The  grayhound  howls  on  the  green : 
^  Is  it  Ulan-fomo  he  sees  1" 
The  old  bard  listens  on  his  spear. 
With  his  eye  on  the  blue  regions  of  the  air. 
Clouds  are  borne  across  the  sea : 
He  knows  the  heroes'  ghosts. 
'^  Let  the  aerial  halls  be  opened  for  them. 
And  let  their  sires  descend  to  receive  them. 
Tall  before  the  rest  is  Ulan, 
A  little  star  beaming  through  his  hair, 

*  Ulan-fomo  and  Sorglan. 
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His  broken  shield  marked  with  dark  streaks. 
Like  the  course  of  a  storm  on  steep  rocks." 

The  cloud  changed,  and  the  bard  retomed. 
Gray-faced  like  the  lofty  skies ; 
He  tuned  his  harp  for  a  lay. 
Heayy  and  plaintiye  were  the  notes. 
^  Minstrel  of  Fomo,  lay  by  thy  haip : 
In  the  dweUing  of  Fin  we  have  reeeiyed  our  song.' 

Thou  didst  receive  it  from  every  bard. 
Thou  rider  of  the  storms  aloft ; 
From  Fin  himself,  and  from  moumfol  Sorglaa, 
At  the  place  where  Curaoh  dwelt. 
And  often  art  thou  in  my  thoughts. 
As  thou  comest  in  the  tempest  from  fur 
To  behold  the  field  of  thy  fiune — 
The  children  asking  who  thou  art, 
'^  A  ghost  descends  on  Mom, 
Light  shining  through  him 
Feebly,  and  the  marks  of  the  fiqpear 
In  his  shield  and  his  breast,  from  war." 
I  know  from  the  young  ones'  tale. 
It  is  the  chief  of  Iforlo,  with  |)arg  beside  him. 
His  hair  composed  of  red  meteors. 
The  old  withered  oak  still  beside  him. 
I  rejoice  in  the  yisit  of  the  nobles 
To  the  hill  of  harmless  ghosts. 
Where  every  feud  is  now  forgot, 
And  all  the  heroes  have  one  mind. 
Adverse  armies  meet  in  peace. 
On  the  wings  of  the  ten^pest. 
Without  alarm  or  clang  of  sword. 
In  the  tranquil  dwelling  of  the  gentle  race. 
On  high  the  men  of  I^ochls^n  and  Fin 
Listen  to  the  lays  of  the  same  bards ; 
They  look  for  strife  no  more ; 
There  is  no  lack  of  the  venison  of  the  hills ; 
They  view  the  years  that  are  gone 
With  a  joyless  smile,  (like  myself,) 
And  the  fields  of  roebucks  with  wonder. 
From  their  gray  vestments,  as  they  ride  the  storm. 
Like  tales  of  years  that  have  passed 
On  light  wings,  with  their  dark  hue, 
The  retrospect  of  life  is  to  you,  O  worthies — 
Like  the  tale  of  mighty  Darg  to  me, 
A  tale  of  years  that  fied 
On  dark  and  rapid  wings. 

The  next  poem  relates  the  continuation  of  the  war  with  the  party  of 
the  Druids,  now  commanded  by  Con,  the  son  of  Darg.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  translation  of  an  incantation  of  some  men  styled  sons  ofLod*^ 
or  Lodin : — 
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^  MiBt  of  Lanna, 

Dire,  pestiferoas, 

Of  the  hue  of  blood, 

Pour  from  the  waters  in  YolnmeB  1 

Pour  out,  O  Lodin, 

The  fury  of  thy  wrath. 

And  fill  with  terror 

The  dreams  and  breasts  of  the  Fiona  ! 

Before  them  rise 

In  thy  horrible  form. 

The  thunder  of  the  mountains 

And  fires  of  heaven  surrounding  thee  ! 

^  Mist  of  Lanna, 
Roll  towards  them. 
Disturb  tiieir  sleep. 
Destroying  Cru-Lodin ! 

O  scatter  thy  bolts ; 
Shake  the  earth ; 
Smite  their  souls  | 
Let  not  one  of  them  live.*'* 


AJVIf   UVD   VUO    VA    IfUOlU    AAW* 

The  piece  called  ^  Trathal"  opens  with  an  address  to  the  sun,  which 
•me  haye  considered  superior  to  that  in  ^  Garon."  That  the  reader 
ay  judge  for  himself,  I  give  him  a  literal  translation. 

Son  of  young  mom,  arising 

On  eastern  hills,  with  golden  locks. 

Joyful  is  thy  coming  on  the  mountoins. 

While  eyery  brook  in  the  yalley  laughs* 

Green  boughs  ooyered  with  dew 

Rise  quickly  to  meet  thee, 

And  the  melodious  warblers  of  desert  woods 

Greet  thee  early  with  their  songs. 

But  whither  files  dark  night 
Before  thy  countenance,  on  eagle  wings  1 
Where  has  darkness  its  dwelling ! 
Where  is  the  cayemous  home  of  the  stars. 
When  thou  quickly  foUowest  their  steps, 
Pursuing  them,  like  a  hunter,  in  the  sky — 
Thou  climbing  the  lofty  hills. 
They  descending  on  barren  mountains  1 

Joyful  is  thy  course,  mighty  light 
Who  scatterest  with  thy  beams  each  tempest ; 
And  beauteous  are  thy  golden  locks. 
Floating  west,  expecting  to  return. 
Astray  among  the  blind  mists  of  night 
Thou  shalt  never  be  caught,  in  thy  course ; 
And  the  tempests  of  the  boisterous  ocean 
Shall  never  blow  thee  from  thy  path. 


*  Sean  Dana,  p.  125. 
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Thoa  shalt  arise  with  the  call  of  still  morning. 
While  thy  pleasant  countenance  excites  gladness 
And  banishes  night  from  eyery  place, 
SaTe  the  eye  of  the  bard  that  sees  not  thy  light. 
Bat  even  so,  weak  and  gray  with  age, 
'Shalt  thou  be  yet — alone, 
Trayelling  slowly  through  the  skies, 
And  blind  like  me  on  the  hill. 
Obscure  like  the  changeful  moon. 
Thou  shalt  moye  troubled  through  the  sky. 
No  morning  signal  shalt  thou  hear. 
Like  the  heroes  who  expect  not  to  rise. 
The  hunter  will  look  from  the  field. 
But  he  shall  not  see  thy  likeness  coming  : 
His  tears  ¥rill  burst  as  be  returns  dismayed  : 
**  Beloyed  mastiff,  the  sun  has  left  us  !"* 

I  trust  the  reader  is  now  Ailly  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  has 
been  affirmed  aboye.  The  detections  from  history,  the  phraseology, 
and  the  structure  of  the  yerse,  are  equally  conyincing.  Tradition 
says  nothing  of  Fingal's  haying  any  contest  yrith  the  Druids;  Manas 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  account  given  us  of  a  fbtture 
state,  in  the  conclusion  of  Darg,  contradicts  the  notions  of  the  Cale- 
donians respecting  Fladinnis,  their  celestial  paradise.  There  are 
likewise  some  sentiments  apparently  borrowed  from  Christianity;  and 
the  poems  throughout  contain  many  words  and  expressions  never 
found  in  Ossian,  while  most  of  his  Archaisms  and  favourite  expres- 
sions never  occur.  Instead  of  the  flowing  rhymes  of  Ossian  the  verse 
is  very  irregular,  and  often  as  prosaic  as  the  translation,  concluding 
very  frequently  with  a  trochee.  Several  parts  contain  wild  hyper- 
boles.   Thus,  in  Duthona, 

"  We  ran  through  the  billowy  ocean, 
Whales  quickly  avoiding  us  : 
Islands  dart  out  of  our  way 
And  hide  them  behind  our  fleet."  f 

In  the  Death  ofDermid,  again,  the  whole  story  turns  on  his  being 
wounded  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  the  bristles  of  a  boar,  which,  it  is 
said,  '^  like  sharp  spears  pierced  his  heel  with  a  thousand  ioounds"t 

*  Sean  Dana,  p.  106.  f-  Id.  p.  40. 

X  Of  this  poem  Dr  Smith  says,  that  "  it  is  generally  interlarded  with  so 
much  of  the  ur-sgeuls  or  latter  tales,  as  to  render  the  common  editions  of  it 
absurd  and  extravagant.  But  the  dross  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  easily 
separated  from  the  more  precious  ore  of  former  affes."  The  "dross^"*  must 
have  been  truly  dross,  when  the  "ore''^  is  so  worthless.  The  Duan  Dermot 
mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Pope,  was  probably  a  more  correct  version  of  the 
same  poem. 

As  to  who  may  have  composed  or  remodelled  these  poems,  nothing  can  be 
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circumfitance  indicates  that  these  poems  were  composed,  or  at 
smodelled,  subsequent  to  the  introduction  into  the  Highlands 
land  of  .that  romancing  spirit  which  once  OTerspread  most  of 
Their  being  so  unlike  two  or  three  other  Gaelic  poems  of 
rable  antiquity,  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion, 
collection  of  Kennedy,  and  that  of  the  Mac-Callums,  except 
3ces  as  are  found  in  Macpherson's,  bear  still  more  palpable 
of  modem  composition,  abounding  with  the  marvellous.  In 
the  pieces  in  the  latter,  Ossian,  speaking  of  the  host  of  the 
s  represented  as  saying  :  "  There  were  twelve  houses  of  us — 
ere  twelve  fires  in  every  house,  and  one  hundred  and  one 
s  round  every  fire,  and  the  most  insignificant  man  of  these 
ontendy  alone,  with  a  hundred.'^ — P.  107.  Oscar  appears  to 
sen  a  second  Samson;  for  at  one  time  ^  he  drew  the  horn  which 
his  hand  drinking  the  liquor,  and  there  were  slain  by  him 
(ties  of  mighty  men,"  before  the  rest  could  look  about  them; 
10.  We  likewise  find  mention  made  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
ages,  &c.,  throughout.  The  occurrence  of  passages  of  superior 
is  evidently  no  proof  that  these  are  Ossian's;  because  no  one 
ly  that  other  Gaidils,  as  well  as  he,  have  vnritten  beautiful 
[though,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  his;)  and  no  part  of  these 
JDB  exhibits  any  palpable  marks  of  Ossian's  composition, 
pt  some  genealogies  and  war-songs,  the  only  pieces  of  any 
utiquity  which  I  have  ever  met  with,  are  Mordu,  The  Song  of 
d  Ba/rdy  and  The  Death  of  Fraoch.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
acient,  and  approaches  Ossian  more  nearly  than  any  other 
composition.  As  no  correct  translation  of  it  has  hitherto  ap- 
-Mr  Clarke  having  taken  Macpherson  for  his  model — the 
ig  version  is  given,  that  the  reader  may  compare  it  both  with 
t  and  with  the  extracts  from  Dr  Smith's  collection.  The 
ition  is  much  like  Ossian's.  The  author's  name  is  said  to 
en  D&lo.* 

ed  with  certainty,  we  can  only  infer  that  they  were  bards  who  lived 
the  fourteenth  and  the  seventeenth  century. 

the  DecUh  of  Fraoch,  Jerome  Stone''s  translation  in  the  Scots  Ma- 
8  somewhat  paraphrastic;  but  it  gives  the  meaning  very  faithfullv, 
indeed  than  a  literal  version  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Hign- 
iiely^s  Report. 
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MORDU. 

Pa&t  I. 

Synopsis. — ^The  bard,  after  some  apostrophes,  gives  an  account  of  an  invft- 
sion  from  Lochlan.  A  ghost  warns  the  Albanich,  or  Scots,  of  their  dao- 
ger.  As  they  are  about  to  advance,  two  chiefs  quarrel ;  but  thej  are 
pacified  by  the  king.  Account  of  the  battle.  This  part  concludes  with 
an  allegorical  address  to  the  Sun. 

Art  thou  on  the  wings  of  thy  speed, 

0  wind,  to  move  with  all  thy  strength  ! 
Then  come  in  mildness  to  my  age ; 
Blow  gently  over  my  rock : 
Death  has  seized  the  partner  of  my  youth ; 
Forlorn  is  my  mind  in  my  grot*  of  grief ;  I 

1  am  sorely  wounded  by  the  hand  of  age. 
Blast  that  traTellest  from  the  north. 
Contend  not  with  me  in  my  weakness. 
I  have  seen  the  time  when  my  step 
Was  light,  O  wind,  as  thine. 
My  strength  like  the  rock  of  Crumall ; 
In  many  a  battle  have  I  struck  a  blow ; 
Often  wander  the  ghosts  of  my  foes. 
With  feeble  steps,  from  mount  to  mount. 
But  the  time  of  thy  grief  shall  come,  O  wind. 
When  thou  wilt  slowly  climb  the  hills ; 
Thou  shalt  bear  no  clouds  over  the  land. 
And  the  wood  shall  not  bow  beneath  thy  hand ; 
The  feeble  heath  itself  shall  not  yield. 
And  every  shrub  will  raise  its  head. 
Be  kind  to  me,  O  wind : 
For  thine  old  age  is  nigh. 

Kindle  the  boughs  and  saplings. 
Hunter  of  most  graceful  form : 
Night  approaches  from  the  east ; 
The  sun  is  trembling  in  the  west ; 
The  Isle  of  Fladinnis  has  opened  in  the  deep. 
Three  times  the  doors  of  the  clouds. 
Crying ;  "  hie  thee  over  the  main. 
With  thy  beauteous  locks,  O  sun." 
The  dark,  wandering,  clouds  of  night 
Are  joyless  behind  the  waves : 
Often  do  they  behold  thy  course. 
Fair  face  that  comest  from  the  east.  ^ 

But  rise  with  your  wings  from  the  sea, 

*  Uaim  or  iveem,  an  artificial  cave,  or  one  partly  so,  and  fitted  up  for  a 
dwelling. 
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Dark  clouds  of  heayiest  gloom : 
The  shades  of  the  heroes  of  old 
Invite  the  sun  to  Fladinnis. 

Blest  be  the  meek  Tirgin  of  thy  loye  ; 
Success  to  thine  arrows  on  every  hill, 
Hunter  that  givest  me  vigour. 
When  wounded  by  the  hand  of  age. 

Now  sit  thou  in  my  grot, 
And  hear  the  strife  of  winds  and  rocks ; 
I  will  tell  thee  an  important  tale 
Of  heroes  stretched  beneath  the  slab. 
Pleasing  are  thoughts  of  the  past ; 
Bright  is  the  hue  of  bygone  years ! 
Return,  my  youth,  with  all  thy  deeds. 
And  show  my  soul  the  years  of  my  strength ; 
Display  each  battle  in  which  I  fought, 
And  the  warriors  who  were  brave  and  strong. 
Look  down  from  the  clouds  of  your  rest. 
Ye  who  were  firm  in  every  fight : 
Your  race  will  hear  the  sound  of  your  praise. 
And  their  tears  will  come  to  the  ground. 
My  soul  is  illumed  ¥rith  the  deeds 
Of  years  gone  by,  to  return  no  more. 

The  moon  had  hid  her  head : 
The  stars  were  sleeping  behind  clouds ; 
Winds  and  waves  were  hastening  from  far ; 
Fierce  was  the  conflict  between  the  billows 
And  the  furious  storm  of  the  skies  ; 
When  rose  the  spirit  of  Salmore* 
From  his  cold  bed  in  the  boisterous  deep. 
He  walked  on  the  tops  of  the  billows. 
The  wind  moaning  around  him. 
The  son  of  death  rose  on  the  wing 
Of  the  blast  to  the  face  of  Craigmore ; 
And  the  wild  breath  of  the  clouds 
Surrounded  his  pointless  spear. 
Of  great  importance  were  his  words : 
"  Awaken,  children  of  valiant  Alban : 
Fierce  is  the  aspect  of  your  northern  foes  ; 
The  sons  of  Lochlan  of  plundering  ships 
Approach,  on  the  face  of  the  sea. 
Rise,  children  of  mighty  Alban  : 
Great  is  the  strength  of  your  northern  foes." 

On  the  wing  of  the  cold  blast 
Quickly  departed  the  son  of  night. 
Thick  oaks  bowed  beneath  his  feet ; 
Each  sapling  shook  before  his  course. 

It  is  said  that  Salmore  was  drowned,  as  he  was  hastening  from  the  main- 
to  one  of  the  Hebrides,  to  defend  his  family  and  possessions  from 
Imar,  a  Norwegian,  whose  father  he  had  slain  in  battle. 


)» 
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**  Graiher  my  warriors  from  the  chase ;" 
Said  the  chief  of  the  tribes  of  Alban ; 
"  Kindle  a  spark  on  Dmm-feine, 
That  my  heroes  may  come  from  the  hills. 
Thus  Mordu,  king  of  yalleys,  spoke ; 
Many  a  mountain  tells  a  tale. 
The  sons  of  battle  heard  the  song. 
And  many  a  gray  blade  was  drawn. 

Morning  arose  in  the  east. 
And  bade  a  dreadful  tempest  move. 
Fair  and  beautiful  was  the  hue  of  the  sun 
As  he  mildly  came  forth  from  the  main. 
His  beams  glittering  on  the  arms 
Of  warriors  great  in  every  fight. 
The  Taliant  Keiglas  first  adTanced, 
And  then  Ken&i^  with  many  spears : 
Tomore  collects  his  bands ; 
And  why  should  Mordal  be  the  last! 

Thus  aged  Keiglas  spoke : 
^  Who  has  seen  Sunar  from  the  North  ! 
Does  he  come  with  many  spears ! 
I  myself  overcame  him  in  my  youth : 
Though  weak  I  am  to-day  in  fight, 
I  then  was  bold  and  strong." 
"  Thy  strength  and  courage  are  of  no  ayail/* 
Said  Mac-Cordu  of  small  renown ; 
^  Brave  and  mighty  is  Sunar  of  the  North ; 
The  sunbeams  dance  around 
The  valiant  hero's  arms  ; 
At  his  side  are  warriors  stout  and  fierce  ; 
Tall  wood  bows  beneath  his  feet. 
Tirmor's  crags  are  small  below  his  stride. 
Big,  fierce,  and  terrible  is  Lochlan's  king ; 
The  son  of  Alban  cannot  him  subdue." 

"  Flee,*  thou  despicable  coward, 
To  the  tranquil  abodes  of  the  women : 
Thy  soul  trembles  like  a  green  leaf 
That  moves  through  the  breath  of  heaven  f 
As  it  flies  before  a  wintry  blast : 
Flee  thou  from  the  formidable  foe. 
But  many  a  thick  tree  on  this  mount 
Stands  firm  when  fiercest  blows  the  storm  : 
Oft  have  foes  come  from  the  north ; 
But  never  did  they  advantaged  return. 
Retire,  O  thou  of  no  renown, 
To  the  secret  haunts  of  little  men. 
If  he  whom  thou  insultest  thus 
Had  not  a  greater  foe  than  thee, 

*  Keiglas  (more  properly  Kiomglas)  speaks. 
+  The  air. 
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He  well  might  doubt  if  he  had  cause 
To  bare  his  weapon  for  the  fight. 
Awaiting  northern  Lochlan's  race 
Shall  be  my  steel,  all  bloody  from  thy  side : 
Unsufferable  are  thy  reproachf\il  words. 
Thou  son  of  pride,  uplift  thy  beam." 
Two  spears  arose  on  high, 
And  blades  were  drawn  on  either  side. 
Now  the  strength  of  Alban  waked 
For  conflict  dire  against  herself. 
But  came  the  strong  buckler  of  the  host, 
The  admirable  king  of  Alban. 
With  mighty  wrath  and  frowning  gloom, 
He  Tiews  the  heroes  full  of  hate ; 
His  eye  then  wildly  rolls 
With  grief  from  man  to  man: 
He  feared  a  host  should  fall. 
But  quickly  thus  he  boldly  spoke ; 
^'  Bare  not  a  blade,  ye  children  of  the  deep ; 
Say  not  that  ye  have  OTercome  ; 
Oft  rose  your  fathers'  spears  in  strife ; 
Their  tombs  are  numerous  on  our  coasts. 
But  well  may  Loclan's  sons  rejoice, 
For  Alban  falls  by  her  own  arms." 
Full  of  shame  from  the  monarch's  wrath 
Withdrew  the  chiefs  who  waked  the  strife. 
Like  two  clouds  that  travel  o'er  a  mount, 
When  shines  the  sun  on  tender  dew ; 
The  vales  before  their  steps  are  sad, 
Beholding  the  coming  storm ; 
They  despise  the  little  hill. 
And  move  towards  a  lofty  rock. 
So  did  the  armies  march. 
To  meet  a  formidable  foe. 
The  king  of  Albau's  steps  advance. 
Like  mighty  waves  against  a  towering  cliff. 
When  gathers  strength  of  billows  vast 
And  struggles  fierce  against  a  flood. 
As  mighty  wind  that  travels  swift, 
So  Lochlan's  martial  children  came : 
Nor  moved  the  blast  alone : 
At  once  the  gloom  of  storms  appeared ; 
The  arms  of  Alban  rose  on  high. 
Like  mountain  thunder  were  their  shouts. 
As  rush  from  steep  Ben^rd  two  crags. 
And  meet  upon  the  valley's  plain. 
Such  was  the  onset  of  the  raging  fight ; 
And  many  a  foe  we  felled. 
The  dread  of  battle  lay  upon  the  heath ; 
^lood  streamed  around  the  spear  of  Ken^rd ; 
Many  a  body  did  Dalmore  lay  low. 
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Strong,  braye  and  firm  was  every  man ; 
But  who  could  stand  against  a  hundred  foes  1 

The  king  beheld  our  yielding  steps ; 
The  hero's  soul  was  fired  with  rage. 
And  crimson  rills  pursued  his  spear. 
Around  him  were  his  enemies'  ghosts ; 
But  far  from  him  his  warriors  stood. 
At  length  he  followed  in  their  steps, 
Like  billow  rolling  from  a  rock. 
Which  oft  has  tried  to  gain  its  top. 
But  ever  and  anon  has  failed. 

**  Why  art  thou  gloomy  in  the  west, 
O  beauteous  sun,  among  the  clouds  ¥ 
Not  faint  were  the  warriors'  strokes : 
We  did  not  flee  -before  the  timid. 
Oft  haye  dark  clouds  dimmed  thyself. 
In  seasons  of  tempestuous  showers. 
But  when  the  blustering  winds  withdraw. 
And  the  war  of  elements  is  past. 
When  thou  hast  dispelled  the  clouds. 
And  seized  with  thy  hand  the  wind ; 
When  thou  on  us  dost  cast  a  glance. 
And  thy  fair  locks  are  beaming  far. 
When  there  is  a  smile  on  thy  countenance. 
And  gladness  great  invests  the  hills ; 
Joyful  to  us  is  thy  glory  in  the  heavens, 
O  sun ;  and  we  bliss  thy  beams. 
Travel  to  thy  bed  with  music, 
Thou  who  dwellest  among  the  constellations. 
We  will  yet  be  victorious, 
Though  we  are  to-night  oppressed.' 


>» 


PART   II. 

Synopsis. — The  kinff  reproves  the  army.    The  chief  Morcan  ai 
by  telling  the  conduct  of  his  son.     Ogan  suggests  that  th' 
tack  the  enemy  by  night.    This  proposal  is  reprobated  by  the 
folt,  a  Norwegian  by  birth,  relates  the  manner  in  whicn  he 
against  his  native  country,  and  the  fate  of  Minvas  and  her  ' 
nard  tells  a  similar  tale. 

Three  times  the  night  had  shaken 
Her  dark  wings  of  mist  in  the  east ; 
Thrice  looked  forth  the  stars, 
Through  the  gloomy  vapours  of  the  sky  ; 
Indignant  warriors'  sighs 
Were  borne  upon  the  mountain  wind ; 
The  likenesses  *  of  chiefs  who  were, 

*  Ghosts. 
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Moved  angry  o'er  the  hills — 
Heayily  sighed  the  slain. 
And  faintly  they  spoke  in  their  clouds : 
We  remembered  their  heroic  feats. 
And  were  seized  with  mighty  shame. 

The  king  looked  down  from  a  lofty  rock. 
Many  a  warrior  was  sad. 
He  clearly  saw  their  thoughts, 
And  spoke  disdainful  words : 

^  When  gloom  has  gathered  on  a  cause. 
Then  the  little  heart  is  dismayed ; 

Then  the  feeble  withdraw  to  a  covert ; 

The  dauntless  lifts  his  head  in  the  storm  ; 

No  terror  clouds  his  face : 

When  through  the  grove  the  tempest  howls, 

Feajrless  stands  the  unyielding  oik. 

Say,  ye  chiefs  of  the  Fions, 

Are  we  descended  of  a  feeble  race ! 

Feeble  saplings  are  our  spears. 

Of  far-famed  Alban's  oaks ! 

Oft  have  foes  come  from  the  north ; 

And  when  did  e'er  our  fathers  flee  ! 

Will  ye  submit  to  the  sons  of  the  sea. 

When  erst  our  enemies'  ghosts 

Were  wont  to  leap  from  blast  to  blast 

With  heavy,  dismal  sighs  I 
Yon  stone  with  hoary  moss 
Preserves  the  memory  of  heroes  brave. 
Who  seem  to  say, '  Your  fathers  never  fled ; 
Warriors,  follow  close  their  steps.' " 
On  hearing  the  monarch's  words. 
The  men  around  were  deeply  grieved : 
They  view  the  sword,  the  shield,  the  spear. 
While  hollow  words  ring  in  their  ears. 

Morcan,  chief  of  Aldu,  stood ; 
Tluree  times  he  waved  his  shield ; 
Three  times  he  struck  the  oak : 
"  Seldom  feeble  were  my  blows  ; 
Seldom  did  my  foes  subdue ; 
Though  years  deprive  me  of  my  strength. 
My  cheek  no  timid  vein  displays. 
I  thought  my  son  would  raise 
My  stone,  and  lay  me  in  the  dust : 
Nor  stone  nor  shield  shall  he  upraise, 
The  gallant  youth  of  dreadful  sword : 
His  steps  were  forward  in  the  fight ; 
But  all  his  friends  withdrew. 
While  many  foes  around  him  closed ; 
The  hero  fell  amidst  a  thousand  men." 

**  Blest  be  the  warrior,"  said  the  king ; 
**  Alone  he  shall  not  be : 
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This  night  some  chief  of  Alban  guides  his  steps : 
Dark  to  a  stranger  is  the  dead's  abode.*' 

Ogan  Mac-Corbi  seized  his  shield : 
^  Slmll  we  be  idle  till  the  sun  arise, 
Or  smite  like  deer  our  foes  V* 
Then  thus  the  mighty  leader  spoke : 
^  Oft  haye  Alban's  sons  giren  the  shell ; 
But  when  did  ever  strangers  die. 
While  they  were  feasting  on  our  fields ! 
Frank  and  valiant  Lochlan's  race  appear ; 
We  also  shall  regain  our  fame  : 
Why  should  we  descend  like  a  cloud. 
That  spreads  its  yapours  round  the  streams, 
And  climbs  the  mountains'  tops. 
When  goes  down  to  repose  the  moon. 
And  massy  hailstones  fall. 
And  the  stars  tremble  with  fear. 
Soon  orient  mom  will  rear  his  head ; 
With  shining  hair  the  sun  will  rise 
And  radiate  with  his  beams  each  shield ; 
And  all  will  seize  their  arms,  prepared  to  die." 

As  he  lifted  the  shield  of  Dunarm, 
Morfolt  said :  **  Let  every  warrior  await. 
Whose  stone  a  soft,  white  hand  may  raise : 
But  I  will  lie  to-night  upon  the  field  : 
None  will  shed  a  tear  for  me ! 
No  stone  will  be  reared  for  my  fame ; 
No  father  will  say,  *  My  son  !' 
No  dame,  *  Alas  my  love  ! ' 
My  arrow  pierced  the  breast  of  a  maid, 
Who  was  the  fairest  among  thousand  women  ; 
My  kindred's  blood  has  reeked 
On  the  dark-blue  arms  in  my  hand. 

"  My  sires  were  Alban's  foes  ; 
Esteemed  were  they  by  Lochlan's  king, 
I  delighted  in  sailing  on  the  sea : 
Six  gallant  heroes  raised  my  sails  ; 
A  rushing  blast  came  from  the  north  ; 
The  billows  raised  their  heads  in  wrath ; 
Around  flew  clouds  of  spray. 
While  overhead  moved  gloomy  clouds. 

"  Now  Alban  rose  above  the  waves ; 
Each  grove  with  welcome  shook  its  locks  : 
Green  Slevan  of  melodious  strains, 
With  nodding  boughs,  before  our  bark  arose. 
Dunarm  was  an  entertainer  of  strangers  : 
The  worthy  chieftain  stretched  his  hand  : 
'  The  children  of  Lochlan  are  welcome  to  Alban, 
When  the  rust  of  peace  is  on  the  sword. 
Our  deer  are  numerous  ;  full  our  shells, 
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And  pleasant  are  onr  tales  of  fame  : 
Then  why  should  the  stranger  be  sad.' 

^  A  feast  with  gladness  was  prepared  ; 
We  rejoiced  in  the  talk  of  peace  ; 
We  blessed  our  country's  foes. 
Like  a  sunbeam  on  a  mom  serene, 
While  eyery  branch  is  bent  with  dew, 
Was  Minyas  in  the  joyous  hall. 

Many  a  hero's  eye  pursued  her  steps. 

«  •  •  *  « 

But  she  gaye  her  loye  to  Morfolt. 

Nor  hills  nor  warriors  had  I : 

Alone  was  I  in  the  battle : 

Lochlan's  foes  fell  by  my  hand  ; 

But  my  fame  did  not  arise. 

*  Go  thou,'  the  yirgin  said, 

^  To  the  wars  of  distant  kings ; 

Thy  fame  shall  rise  afar. 

And  Minyas  shall  hear  thy  feats.' 

I  went  to  the  warlike  king  of  Erin, 

And  his  foes  were  slain  by  my  sword. 

The  bards  rehearsed,  and  beyond  the  sea 

Was  generously  told  my  fame. 

Kind  were  the  maids  of  Inisfal, 

With  their  smooth  and  snowy  arms. 

Before  me,  gentle  and  fair. 

But  none  obtained  my  loye. 

When  strife  was  ebbed,  and  peace  returned, 

I  came  back  to  the  white-handed  maid. 

When  the  tower  of  Dunarm  arose, 

The  sun  reposed  in  his  fields. 

And  the  moon  was  passing  swift 

From  cloud  to  cloud,  with  silvery  beams. 

A  yoice  came  on  the  blast  of  night 

From  the  skirt  of  yonder  groye. 

Soft  and  sweet  it  came  to  my  ear. 

Like  the  yoice  of  a  summer  mom. 

'  Go ;  and  if,  loye,  thou  shouldst  fall. 

My  eye  shall  shed  incessant  tears.' 

My  soul  trembled  with  alarm 

As  it  neyer  before  had  done. 

I  saw  the  lovely  Minvas, 

With  a  stately  hero  at  her  side. 

I  bent  the  bow,  saying, 

*  O  arrow,  pierce  the  deceitful  heart ; 

Let  not  the  warrior  go  afar 

To  earn  renown  for  the  heart  of  pride.' 

The  keen  shaft  pierced  her  side. 

And  the  gentle  maid  sunk  on  the  ground. 

Her  curling  locks  were  red  with  blood ; 

Her  sighs  spread  on  the  blast  of  night : 
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*■  Wbenoe  cu&e  the  deadly  dsit !' 
Tbe  hero  said,  widi  a  load  TNce, 
*■  From  tihe  arm  of  one  not  soft,' 
And  I  raised  in  my  haml  the  speajr, 

*  Son  of  the  gloomy  night,' 
Said  the  yonth,  in  great  amaie, 

*  lliy  hand,  O  warrior  is  strong. 
Because  thy  foe  was  weak ; 

A  hero  nerer  raised  a  qpear 

With  sach  a  ruthless,  bloody  heart. 

Bat  thy  dismal  ghost  shall  d^nrt 

To  the  sons  of  the  moaning  winds, 

Where  thy  arm  no  more  shall  wicdd  a  sword. 

Nor  thy  ^aft  pierce  a  heart  of  love.' 

Long  continaed  oar  stra^le : 
We  heard  not  Minras  with  the  elang  of  arms. 
His  spear  fell  from  the  hand  of  my  foe. 
And  be  sank  at  length  on  the  heath. 
Tlie  moon  looked  forth  hmm  doods. 
And  I  saw  my  friend  in  his  blood. 
'  Hast  tboa  fiillea,  beloved  brother !' 
Said  the  maid,  wHh  the  Toioe  of  death. 
'  Shall  not  thy  frther  see  thee  retaining  from  the  chase! 

0  Moifolt,  in  what  foreign  land 
Arises  now  thy  spear ! 

Ttnm  sbMh  not  hear  my  brother's  Toice, 
Welcoming  thee  retorning  with  fame. 
Bat  the  hero  will  sometime  come. 
And  boDd  the  tombs  of  those  he  loved.' 

1  drew  the  arrow  from  the  woand 
In  ber  snowy,  tender  breast. 

And  my  tears  were  mingled  with  the  blood 

Of  the  maid.     She  opened  her  eyes. 

And  saw  ^lorfolt's  band  in  her  blood. 

Sbe  shrieked  like  a  spirit,  and  ber  ghost 

Flew  away  on  the  beams  of  the  mom. 

Foot  stones  with  gray  moss 

Were  raised  roond  the  hero's  grave ; 

And  near  him  sleeps  in  death 

Hie  maid  of  fairest  form. 

Hie  virgins  shed  the  tears  of  grief. 

And  raoamfaUy  sing  the  birds 

Roand  the  grove  of  gloomy  cloads. 

The  moon  b&ard  the  wind ; 

The  dark  clouds  swiftly  glided  past ; 

And  the  children  of  the  sky  withdrew, 

Horror-stmck,  from  my  hated  form  I 

The  chief  of  Danarm  is  alone. 
Mourning,  and  shedding  tears. 
At  times  he  comes  to  their  tombs. 
And  pours  on  the  wind  his  woes. 
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He  shall  lift  the  spear  no  more, 

But  mine  shall  meet  his  foes. 

The  son  of  Dunarm  fell  by  my  hand ; 

Minvas  fell  beneath  the  moon ; 

Beneath  the  new  moon's  beams 

I  will  approach  the  enemy's  host. 

There  is  no  joy  in  the  hall  of  Dunarm. 

I  will  go,  O  king,  and  never  return  : 

I  shall  vanish  like  the  angry  storms 

Which  wither  the  tender  herbs 

With  their  cold,  freezing  breath. 

The  hart  lies  under  the  rock ; 

The  birds  of  song  are  mute ; 

The  oak  bears  no  green  leaf ; 

The  garments  of  the  groves  are  loosed, 

And  scattered  through  the  sounding  air ; 

The  sons  of  men  hie  to  their  homes 

From  the  gelid  tempest's  rage. 

But  the  father  of  light  looks  down 

On  the  fields,  as  sad  they  lie. 

His  locks  shine  with  beauty, 

And  he  drives  away  the  foes  of  flowers ; 

The  mountains  cast  away  their  gloom. 

And  hail  his  passing  beams. 

"  Sit  ye  here  till  day, 
O  leaders  of  the  bands  of  war, 
And  I  will  fall  alone. 
Amidst  your  sharp-sworded  foes. 
Then  shall  it  not  be  said  that  ye  win  not. 
Because  I  stand  amidst  your  ranks." 

'^  Mournful  to  be  told  is  thy  tale, 
0  Morfolt,"  thus  spoke  the  king. 
But  thou  shalt  not  fall  alone  in  fight, 
While  Alban's  children  here  repose. 
A  thunderbolt  art  thou  in  strife ; 
But  spare,  0  Morfolt,  thy  friends. 
The  mighty  will  fall  at  last; 
Charming  summer  disappears 
And  gloomy,  chilling  winter  succeeds. 
Minvas  in  the  morning  of  her  youth. 
Was  like  a  sunbeam  on  blooming  boughs: 
And  who  would  contend  in  his  wrath 
With  the  martial  son  of  Dunarm  ? 
Not  without  fame  has  he  gone  down 
To  the  narrow  house  of  clay. 
His  heroic  deeds  the  bards 
Rehearsed  in  melodious  songs. 
But  the  spear  of  thy  father,  Morfolt, 
Is  stained  at  this  time  in  thy  hand. 
Thou  shalt  not  raise  it  against  our  foes ; 
Thy  father's  blood  shall  not  stain  thy  steel." 
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*  It  is  Ike  ipesr  of  aoble  DnnarM 
TkskisTed  with  Ike  blood  of  bk  foes. 
M  J  «pcar  ikall  rise  in  fig^  no  more ; 
It  is  laid  beside  mj  lore. 
Sa««g  WW  &e  um  that  fubished 
IW  ipeeridiidi  I  berebear; 
Bst  be  BOW  observes  tiie  g^ioet 
Of  IGbtas  in  the  fidds  of  the  clouds. 
Aad  ihall  tkea  bis  foes  sabdae 

fttbfT  in  tiie  days  of  bis  old  age  ! 
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0  kiag,  while  I  can  wield  a  q»ear. 
*  nem  widd  the  spear  with  Tictory/ 

Said  Keniid  of  great  roiown : 
*^  Bat  listen  to  greater  woes. 

1  Ekewise  nKJvmed  the  &te 

Of  afftir  one  who  perished  in  yonth. 
Bnt  grief  and  sigbs  can  neter  recall 
TWee  who  are  bhid  beneath  the  sod. 
Gncc«d  on  the  bills  was  DilaUin, 
IW  said  of  softy  snowy  hands  ; 


^9 

And  her  breast  was  the  side  of  a 


s  DeaatT  was 
Befefe  the  peerless  daughter  of  Soninor. 
Chaiming  was  the  mother  of  my  chHdren  ; 
Eaehantiag  her  roke  in  the  hall  of  songs, 
ne  danghter  of  Annar  of  ^wars  appeared. 
Whom  1  bad  loved  in  early  youth. 
And  ber  eye  of  erfl  spell 
EnTied  the  beaatr  of  women. 
^>e  fvMUhl  my  beloTed  alone. 
And  spoke  to  ber  words  <^  gnfle. 
*  How  pleasant  is  the  course  of  this  day  ; 
Fragrant,  Cnlallin.  is  the  birrh : 
The  men  bunt  on  the  moimtains  afu" ; 
The  sea  has  ebbed  hx^m  our  shores, 
Learing  ber  rocks  in  the  bafany  gales. 
Si^ft-ba^ed  daogbter  of  Sonmor, 
Let  US  go  down  without  delay.*^ 
Tbey  went  throcgb  the  branchy  giore  ; 
And  under  a  high,  sea- washed  rock, 
Cnlallin  of  £ur  aspect  slept ; 
And  the  fiend  of  a  woman  tied 
Her  curling,  beauteoas  locks 
In  plaits  to  the  sea- weeds  of  the  wares ; 
Then  left  the  unsuspecting  heart, 
Re>>iciiig  for  her  inbnnuLD  deed. 
The  ooean.  sm^  wi  snrge,  petmned  ; 
Culallin  awoke  from  her  rest, 
Aad  won^iered  that  her  hair  was  bound. 
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*  O  loose,  beloved,  my  locks  I 

Dost  thou  not  pity  me,  0  maid  ! 

Why  hast  thou  dealt  with  me  so  unkind, 

Followed  by  my  fair,  little  sons !" 

The  echo  of  the  rocks  replied ; 

But  the  daughter  of  Aunar  was  far. 

A  whelming  billow  swept  the  cliff; 

And  her  cry  was  heard  no  more. 

She  was  left  a  prey  for  the  birds 

When  the  tide  had  left  the  cliff. 

For  three  days  lay  her  corpse 

On  the  strand  of  yonder  sea. 

But  no  refuge  to  thee  from  my  yengeance 

0  Gunid,  was  thy  yaliant  brother  : 
The  hero  fell  by  my  sharp  sword. 
Though  he  once  defended  me  in  battle. 
Beside  him  in  dead  repose 

Was  laid  she  of  darkest  deed. 
Often  in  the  dreams  of  night, 

1  see  thy  ghost  with  frowning  face. 
But  thee,  Culallin  of  black  locks, 

I  rejoice  to  see  in  my  sleep. 

Thou  comest  without  frown  or  wrath. 

And  the  wayfarer  shuns  not  thy  presence. 

When  rises  unclouded  the  moon. 

Often  is  heard  thy  voice 

Before  the  coming  of  tempestuous  storms. 

The  mariner  hears  the  cry, 

And  rests  in  the  shade  of  the  rocks. 

Beholding  unharmed  the  billows. 

Pleasant  to  him  are  thy  cries 

Though  loud  they  should  rise  in  gloom. 

Thus,  O  Morfolt,  did  I  slay  my  friend  ;* 

Yet  my  spear  arose  with  success. 

No  loved  one  abides  on  earth, 

And  the  hero  falls  into  the  grave." 

As  Ken^d  related  the  tale  of  grief. 

The  host  was  sad  and  mute  : 

Sighs  burst  frequent  from  their  breasts. 

As  he  told  the  tale  of  woe. 

In  the  leafy  grove  he  stood ; 

The  blast  moved  not  the  lowly  heath  ; 

The  clouds  moved  not  across  the  hills ; 

No  storm  descended  on  the  rocks ; 

Every  tree  and  shrub  was  still, 

And  the  wind  was  wholly  hushed. 

What  is  that  beaming  in  the  east  I 
Who  is  that  gentle  smiling  form  % 
The  moon  reposes  still  in  gloom; 

*  Gael,  cov,  one  dear  to  us. 
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The  son  is  &r  from  the  mountams'  tops. 

It  is  the  m&id  of  the  wounded  breast. 

Coming  with  a  thousand  meteors, 

Minras,  to  Morfolt  who  bears 

Her  fibtiier's  shield  in  a  stranger  land. 

Not  in  wrath  does  she  approach ; 

How  tranquil  is  her  face  on  high. 

As  she  driTes  away  the  gloom  of  night. 

In  her  hand  is  the  morning  star. 

Which  brilliant  comes  at  dawn  of  day. 

And  tells  us  of  the  rising  sun. 

Why  passest  thou  with  so  much  speed. 

Gentle  maid  of  fairest  hue  % 

But  thou  hast  left  young  morning  in  thy  path — 

How  beauteous  is  thy  half-shining  form — 

Like  a  column  of  mountain  mist. 

That  moTes  before  the  rising  sun. 


Pabt  III. 

SvNOPSiSb — Sunar  offers  peace.  The  conditions  are  not  accepted. 
annies  encounter.  Sonar  is  disarmed  by  Mordu.  Morfolt  encoi 
his  brother  Solva;  and  tiiey  fall  by  mutual  wounds. 

Thb  dawn  had  risen  in  the  east. 
And  darkness  fled  on  wings  of  speed  ; 
The  stars  had  departed  afar. 
And  the  sun  was  raising  his  radiant  head. 
When  thus  a  minstrel  spoke  : 

**  Sunar,  the  chief  of  the  warriors 
Who  are  strong  as  the  rocks  of  the  sea. 
Immovable  as  the  cliSs  of  Alban, 
Has  sent  me  hither,  race  of  the  Mils. 
His  eagles  spread  their  mighty  wings  ; 
His  hawks  fly  round  his  steps  ; 
The  ravens  surrounded  his  ships, 
As  they  sailed  across  the  broad  sea. 
Will  the  sovereign  chief  of  this  land 
Give  them  his  warriors  for  food  ? 
Or  will  he  yield  before  the  hero, 
And  give  up  the  deer  of  his  mountains  ? 
From  you  who  fled  in  the  battle, 
The  race  of  Lochlan  of  sharp  spears 
Demand  a  reply  forthwith." 

"  Great,  without  doubt,  is  Sunar's  word, 
O  minstrel  of  the  hoary  locks  : 
The  words  of  his  speech  are  bold 
Because  his  foes  are  few. 
But  sit  thou  down  on  the  heath. 
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0  son  of  the  tuneful  lays, 

And  thou  shalt  quaff  the  full  shell : 

We  hate  not  the  children  of  song. 

Then  thou  mayest  return  in  peace 

To  Lochlan's  king  of  imperious  speech, 

And  tell  him  that  the  fowls  of  the  hills 

Have  hither  followed  their  prey. 

Let  him  come  with  his  numerous  hands  : 

Great  is  the  strength  of  our  hearts." 

The  bard  heard  the  words  of  the  king 

And  returned  with  pride  in  his  heart. 

He  spoke  of  ghosts'  as  he  went, 

Since  he  foresaw  the  fall  of  the  dead. 

As  comes  a  tempest  from  the  north, 
With  rapid  wind  and  clouds  of  hail. 
And  rushes  from  the  mountains'  brows 
Upon  the  glens  and  dells  below. 
So  came  Sunar  with  his  host. 
Their  shields  were  like  the  clouds  of  night. 
Their  faces  like  burning  stars. 
Appearing  amidst  their  masses  dark. 
The  strength  of  Alban  advanced 
Like  a  roaring  ridge  of  waves, 
That  move  in  the  strength  of  a  storm 
Which  pours  on  Ardven  from  afar  : 
The  mariner  hears  the  din. 
And  approaches  its  course  with  fear  : 
He  meets  the  danger  with  his  bark. 
Since  now  he  cannot  shun  its  strength. 

How  could  I  relate 
The  heroic  deeds  of  our  arms ! 
0  hunter  of  hill-girt  Corn, 
Thine  eye  has  seen  More-craig, 
That  lifts  his  head  on  high. 
And  catches  in  his  locks  the  clouds; 
From  his  brow  rolls  down  and  leaps. 
With  a  noise  re-echoed  from  afar, 
A  mighty  torrent  rushing  swift 
To  ocean,  through  the  rocky  dell. 
And  struggling  with  the  flowing  tide  : 
That  was  nought  compared  to  our  strife. 

As  bends  the  feeble  twig 
Beneath  a  tempest  of  the  sea. 
When  angry  spirits  shriek. 
And  all  the  sky  is  gloom, — 
So  did  Lochlan  quickly  bend 
Before  the  king  of  Alban's  host. 
Sunar  saw  the  chief  approach. 
And  thrice  he  shook  his  spear. 
But  thou  shakest  thy  spear  in  vain, 
Son  of  Lochlan  of  lofty  words  : 
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Like  a  rock  before  a  storm, 

Is  now  the  chief  of  Alban : 

The  mighty,  raging  wayes 

Flee  before  its  face  dismayed. 

"  But  when  did  I  ever  flee  1" 

Said  the  king  of  Lochlan  of  braye  men. 

**  Like  the  tempests  of  heayen  my  arm. 

The  Tery  mountains  with  their  woods 

And  cliffy  crags  could  not  stand  before  me. 

The  ocean  have  I  overcome, 

When  spread  in  wrath  the  main 

With  roaring  sound,  around  my  lands, 

And  rocks  and  headlands  shook. 

But  yain,  O  ocean,  was  thy  noise. 

Lord  of  the  foaming  billows  fierce. 

Did  not  I  oyercome  thy  strength. 

And  shall  the  chief  of  this  host  stand  before  me  V* 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  hero. 
The  earth  around  them  shook 
When  they  raised  on  high  their  spears. 
Trees  fell  down  with  roots  uptom ; 
Rocks  shook  under  the  mighties'  feet, 
And  started  from  their  wonted  beds. 
Many  a  blade  was  unsheathed ; 
Many  yews  flew  through  the  air. 
The  warriors  beheld  the  combat. 
As  struggled  fiercely  the  two  kings. 
The  shield  of  Sunar  fell  on  earth, 
And  his  host  approached  with  fear  : 
Mordu  raised  his  spear  on  high, 
But  he  saw  his  foeman's  unshielded  breast : 
He  thought  of  heroes'  generous  deeds. 
And  therefore  restrained  his  hand. 

Morfolt  was  forward  in  the  battle  ; 
He  slew  a  warrior  at  every  blow. 
A  Northman  chieftain  stood  afar ; 
His  height  like  a  tall,  blooming  tree. 
The  children  of  Alban  drew  back 
From  his  strong  shield  as  a  surge  from  a  rock. 
So  stands  an  aged  oak, 
While  tempests  rage  around. 
But  thou  boldest  up  unmoyed  thy  head 
Of  beauty,  unhurt  by  the  storm  : 
There  is  always  shelter  in  thy  shade ; 
The  hunter  seeks  thee  from  the  showers 
And  finds  a  shelter  from  the  gelid  storm. 
Such  was  the  hero's  shield  to  his  hand, 
Morfolt  raised  his  spear  to  stay. 
And  approached  the  valiant  chief. 
Fearful  was  the  fierce  warriors'  fray. 
The  echo  of  the  rocks  replied 
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To  the  sounds  of  their  sharp  blue  swords. 

They  tore  up  saplings  and  heath 

With  their  feet  on  the  sloping  fields 

And  the  children  of  little  men  trembled 

As  they  beheld  the  strife  of  the  mighties. 

Long  was  the  struggle  of  the  heroes, 

The  hosts  beholding  their  deeds. 

But  at  last  they  fell  together, 

And  the  dark  blood  gushed  from  their  wounds. 

Then  Morfolt  of  mighty  deeds  thus  spoke  : 

**  No  more  shall  rise  my  spear ; 
No  more  shall  my  blade  be  bared  for  fight. 
But  I  haye  still  one  brother, 
If  he  yet  lives,  the  mighty  Solva, 
Hunter  of  the  deer  of  Bunar. 
If  thou  fallest  by  him,  thou  shalt  be  famed  : 
For  renowned  is  the  faultless  youth." 

"  Haye  I  lifted  my  hand  and  sword, 
O  Morfolt,  against  my  brother, 
Who  first  taught  me  to  use  my  arms  ? 
But  I  shall  use  them  no  more. 
Let  me  grasp  my  beloved  brother's  hand. 
And  press  it  to  my  dying  heart. 
We  shall  soon  depart  together 
To  our  valiant  forefathers'  abode ; 
One  cloud  shall  form  our  bed 
In  the  stormy  regions  of  ghosts." 

The  hosts  heard  his  words  in  silence ; 
And  great  was  their  grief  for  the  hero. 
The  race  of  Lochlan  fled  to  their  fleet. 
And  Mordu  dropped  a  shower  of  tears. 
He  led  back  his  bands  from  strife. 
They  reared  aloft  his  stone  of  fame. 
And  minstrels  sung  the  hero's  praise. 
Near  him  is  an  aged  oak. 

Through  whose  long  boughs  moan  sad  the  winds ; 
The  mighty  meteors  are  seen  around; 
The  wayfarer  avoids  the  place; 
He  shuns  the  unfrequented  path. 
When  shine  afar  the  stars. 
Two  ghosts  move  round  their  tomb. 
And  spread  on  wind  their  cries  of  woe. 


THE  END. 
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